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PREFACE 


Tins  volume  is  the  fruit  of  two  holidays  spent  by  us  in 

the  more  remote  part-,  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Pyrenees  and  in  the  Republic  of  Andorra  in  the 
summers  of    [896    and    1897.     The  division    of    labour 

between  us  in  the  production  of  the  hook  is  stated  on 
the  title-page,  and  it  only  needs  to  he  added  here  that 
while  we  have  consulted  together  regarding  all  parts  of 
the  work,  each  of  us  is  solely  responsible  for  those  parts 
which   bear  his  name. 

The  wild  and  beautiful  district  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  and  illustrate  lias  lately  been 
strangely  neglected  by  British  tourists  and  climbers. 
When  two  years  ago  we  first  turned  our  attention  to 
the  Pyrenees  we  found  few  who  could  give  us  any 
detailed  information  or  advice.  Packe's  "Guide"  was 
out  of  print,  and  it  was  only  after  some  trouble  that 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  secondhand  copy.  Almost 
at  random  we  planned  our  first  tour,  determining  vaguely 
to  traverse  the  chain  from  east  to  west,  keeping  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  high  mountains  throughout.  Starting 
from  Ax-les-Thermes,  we  passed  through  the  eastern  halt 
of  the  Pyrenees,  including  Andorra,  keeping  almost  en- 
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tirely  to  the  south  side  of  the  watershed  ;  but  we  were 
then  compelled  by  want  of  time  to  cross  the  frontier  into 
France  and  to  reach  Gavarnie  by  way  of  the  beautiful 
Val  d'Aure,  instead  of  pursuing  our  westward  journey 
along  the  wilder  and  (to  climbers)  far  more  interesting 
Spanish  slope.  Our  first  tour  ended  at  Cauterets,  but 
next  year  we  renewed  our  journey  better  equipped  with 
tent  and  mules  and  with  fuller  information  as  to  the 
district.  We  have  to  thank  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who 
had  himself  sketched  out  a  climbing  tour  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  was  called  off  for  bigger 
ta>ks,  and  kindly  placed  his  plans  at  our  disposal. 

In  1897  our  point  of  departure  was  the  Val  d'Aran — 
the  central  valley  of  the  Pyrenees — whence,  climbing  the 
more  interesting  peaks  as  we  went,  we  made  our  way 
westward  through  the  great  mountain  groups  of  the 
Maladetta,  Posets,  and  Perdu,  ending  with  the  wonderful 
and  desolate  region  which  centres  in  the  Balaitous. 

Weather  was  not  always  propitious,  and  many  peaks 
have  been  left  still  unclimbed,  but  a  glance  at  the  contour 
map  at  the  end  of  the  volume  will  show  that  the  region 
covered  in  the  two  years — from  Ax  to  Laruns — includes 
practically  the  whole  of  the  "  High  Pyrenees."  Though 
we  have  no  new  and  startling  achievements  to  record, 
we  have  thought  that  an  account  of  our  expeditions 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  others  who,  like  ourselves, 
may  wish  to  turn  to  the  Pyrenees  for  relief  from  the 
crowded  hotels  of  Switzerland,  and  not  know  where  to 
obtain  the  information  that  they  need. 

The  story  of  the  two  tours  is  told  in  Parts  I.  and  II. 
of  the  book  respectively.  Our  objects  were  pleasure  and 
exercise,    and    not    investigation,   and   this    book    makes 
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no  pretensions  to  be  .1  treatise.  There  are,  however,  n 
number  of  points  of  interest  bearing  on  the  history, 
literature,  structure,  and  climbing  characteristics  of  the 
Pyrenees  on  which  full  information  is  not  t<>  be  readily 
found  in  the  ordinary  guide-books,  and  of  which  it  has 
therefore  been  thought  desirable  to  give  some  account, 
irdingly,  in  Part  111.  arc  collected  a  series  of  miscel- 
laneous sections  dealing  with  various  special  subjects 
of  tins  nature,  together  with  a  Bibliography  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  a  tabic  of   Peaks  and   I'.i- 

Of  the  maps  included  in  the  book,  the  contour  map  of 
the  whole  range  at  the  end  of  die  volume  was  prepared 
by  M.  Fran/.  Sehrader  and  M.  de  Margerie,  and  originally 
appeared  in  the  "Annuaire  tin  Club  Alpin  Francais  "  for 
[892.  Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  authors  of 
the  map  and  to  the  Club  for  their  courteous  permission 
to  reproduce  the  map,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the 
only  small  scale  contour  map  of  the  Pyrenees  in  exist- 
ence. The  two  coloured  maps  of  the  Maladetta  and 
Balaitous,  and  the  sketch-maps  of  our  route  and  of 
Andorra,  were  specially  drawn   for  this  book. 

The  illustrations  are  mainly  reproduced  from  sketches 
and  photographs  made  by  one  of  us  during  our  tours. 
Unfortunately  in  [896  we  had  no  camera,  and  a  few  of 
the  illustrations  in  Part  I.  are  therefore  based  on  photo- 
graphs kindly  lent  by  M.  Emmanuel  Brousse,  of  Per- 
pignan  (author  of  a  very  useful  book  on  the  French 
Cerdagne),  whom  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
at  Les  Escaldes,  and  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due  for 
his  courtesy.  We  have  also  to  thank  M.  Felix  Regnault, 
secretary  of  the  Central  Pyrenees  section  of  the  French 
Alpine   Club    for  allowing   us  to   reproduce  two  of  his 
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photographs  of  Andorra.  With  these  and  two  or  three 
other     exceptions,    the   whole    of    the    illustrations    are 

original.  We  need  hardly  say  that  they  are  not  inserted 
on  account  of  any  supposed  artistic  merit,  but  simply 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  more  remote 
and  less  visited  parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  plan  of 
our  tour  led  us  far  away  from  the  tourist  track,  and 
though  we  have  certainly  carried  our  hand  cameras 
where  cameras  have  not  often  been,  scarcely  any  illus- 
trations will  be  found  in  this  volume  of  the  ordinary 
"show"  places  of  the  district. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs, some  are  from  sketches  based  on  photographs, 
some  are  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot.  Where  there 
has  been  any  choice,  preference  has  been  given  to  photo- 
graphic reproductions  in  the  case  of  mountain  groups  of 
which  it  has  been  deemed  more  important  to  preserve 
the  exact  forms  than  to  accentuate  the  picturesque 
features. 

H.  S. 

H.  Ll.  S. 
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PART    I 

1896 

CHAPTER     1 
THE     APPROACH 

OUR  train  began  to  climb  slowly  upwards  out  of  the 
great  flat  expanse  of  Southern  France,  and  the 
vague  vision  of  mountains,  at  first  mysteriously  outlined  on 
the  distant  horizon,  grew  nearer  and  clearer.  We  were 
between  Toulouse  and  Ax,  and  entering  the  southern 
gate  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  All  night  we  had  travelled 
from  Paris,  and  in  the  early  morning  we  had  turned  out 
(it  oui-  sleeping-cars  on  to  the  platform  at  Bordeaux, 
under  the  rays  of  a  morning  sun  which  bade  fair  to  be 
followed  by  a  blazing  day.  But  a  slight  veil  of  clouds 
had  tempered  the  heat  ;  and  now,  although  it  was  a 
summer  afternoon  (August  21,  1896),  in  the  South  of 
France,  the  air  was  as  cool  as  in  the  England  which  we 
had  left. 


Through  the   High   Pyrenees 

The  mountains  rise  softly  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  railway  follows  the  windings  of  the 
valleys,  eschewing  the  task  of  scaling  or  penetrating  the 
hillsides.  Here  are  no  triumphs  of  engineering,  no 
miraculous  zigzags,  no  dizzy  bridges,  no  Titanic  cuttings. 
Very  slowly  and  laboriously  the  train  puffs  up  the  two 
thousand  and  odd  feet  which  must  be  surmounted  before 
the  traveller  arrives  at  the  little  town  of  Ax,  and  finds 
himself   at  the  top  of  the  first  staircase  leading  to  the 
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High  Pyrenees.  As  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Ariege, 
at  the  first  embrace  of  the  hills,  we  passed  on  our 
right  the  little  town  of  Foix.  Above  us,  set  on  a  hill, 
towered  the  old  castle,  once  the  feudal  centre  of  the 
grim  Counts  of  Foix,  converted  by  Henri  Quatre  into 
the  capital  of  a  province,  and  then  turned  by  prosaic 
moderns  to  the  mean  uses  of  a  county  prison — now 
relieved  of  all  duties,  and  enjoying  the  dignified  ease 
of  a  serene  old  age.  After  Foix  the  country  becomes 
more    rugged    again,    and    to    the    left    the    rocks    rise 
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precipitously,  broken  up  by  frequent  gaps  and  deep 
black  holes,  and  presenting  to  the  sky  a  jagged,  clear-cut 
outline.  The  railway  passes  through  Tarascon — not  the 
home  of  the  great  Tartarin,  but  an  obscure  little  hamlet 
nestling  in  the  hills.  About  fifteen  miles  further  on  the 
train  comes  to  the  terminus  at  Ax-les-Thermes. 

Here  we  bustled  out,  leaving  the  luggage  to  follow, 
and  found  ourselves  caught  in  a  stream  of  natives 
and  visitors,  all  drifting  up  from  the  station  towards 
the  town.  Guides,  tourists,  invalids,  and  hotel  porters — 
all  were  mingled  in  the  motley  mob  of  a  French 
popular  watering-place.  The  road  winds  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  town,  past  a  long,  green-shuttered 
Street,  thronged  that  afternoon  with  a  laughing,  chatter- 
crowd.  Then  it  passes  a  whitewashed  block  of 
bathing-rooms;  a  quaint  old  church,  with  the  statue  ol 
Saint  Udault,  a  fifth-century  martyr,  in  front  ;  an  open 
place,  shaded  with  trees  and  lined  with  booths  ;  until 
finally,  bridging  the  River  Ariege,  it  rises  by  the  side  of 
a  large  stone  trough  of  hot  mineral  water,  originally 
made  by  St.  Louis  for  the  leprous  crusaders  from  Pales- 
tine, and  now  turned  to  the  more  menial  uses  of  washing 
clothes.  The  road  mounts  more  sharply,  turns  abruptly 
to  the  right,  and  brings  you  to  the  door  of  a  modest  inn. 

This  is  the  "Hotel"  Sicre.  It  is  built  round  a  small 
Courtyard,  a  little  out  of  repair,  with  a  fountain  which 
gives  to  the  whole  place  a  spurious  air  of  luxury.  But 
within  are  stone  floors  and  an  atmosphere  of  austere 
simplicity.  We  were  met  in  the  porch  by  two  loquacious 
little  old  ladie>,  who  raised  infinite  clamour  about  our 
ears  and  fell  into  violent  controversy  with  one  another. 
This  reception  was  somewhat  unnerving  ;   but  the  excite- 
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ment  was  really  due  to  goodwill.  Still,  we  were  rather 
relieved  when  at  last  we  were  despatched  from  the 
overcrowded  hotel  to  a  small  house  off  the  "  Place." 
The  occupants  of  the  house  seemed  unaccustomed  to 
Englishmen,  but  they  may  be  expected  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  our  race  next  time  ;  for  the  whole 
family  walked  in  and  out  of  our  rooms,  handling  all  our 
travelling  devices  with  a  naive  surprise.  Nor  did  expul- 
sion terminate  their  curiosity ;  for  they  would  then 
stand  outside  the  doors  or  windows  gazing  at  us  with  a 
silent  and  concentrated  attention.  We  returned  to  our 
inn  for  food,  and  there  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
elderly,  gouty  Frenchmen,  of  an  equally  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind.  We  afterwards  discovered  that  a  council  of 
war,  held  in  the  salon  that  evening  over  the  new-comers, 
had  unanimously  agreed  that  we  were  English  miners 
on  the  hunt  for  gold  or  iron  in  the  mountains  of 
Andorra.  For  English  visitors  are  rare  at  Ax  :  and  we 
carried  ice-axes  in  our  luggage. 

Before  leaving  England  we  had  fixed  on  Ax  as  the 
best  starting-place  for  a  journey  through  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range  to  which  one  can  penetrate  by  rail,  and  it 
takes  you  at  once  into  the  High  Pyrenees  without 
fetching  the  big  circle  required  of  a  traveller  that  goes 
round  by  Perpignan.  From  Ax  you  can  penetrate  the 
mountains  by  the  great  high-road  before  plunging  into 
the  roadless  valleys  of  Andorra.  That  was  our  present 
design,  and  for  the  next  day  we  dallied  here,  making  all 
preparations  for  departure.  There  was  luggage  to  be 
divided,  introductions  to  be  sought  for,  inns  to  be 
inquired  about,  and  maps  to  be  hunted  up. 
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v.  itself  well  repaid  the  delay.  It  is  really  .1  mere 
skin  of  earth  over  .1  ferment  of  h<>t  water;  for  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  hot  sulphurous  springs  bubbling  out  of 
the  earth  in  all  corners,  visited  for  health  by  some  four 
thousand  bathers  every  year.  But  the  country  has  no 
outward  sign  of  unrest.  The  town  lies  in  a  tranquil  fold 
of  the  hills,  and  at  the  meeting-point  of  three  valleys — a 
quaint,  closely  packed  little  group  of  houses  crowding 
round  both  banks  of  the  rushing  Ariege.  Around  it  are 
the  mountains,  grouped  in  a  sort  of  semicircle — 

••  The  hills,  like  giants  ;it  .1  hunting,  lay 
Chin  upon  hand." 

In  general  life  and  character  it  is  thoroughly  French. 
There  is  no  sign  of  English  occupation  or  invasion.  In 
the  evening  all  the  visitors  were  out  promenading.  The 
bands  and  cafes-chantants — of  which  there  were  plenty — 
were  in  full  swing.  The  streets  were  well  lit  ;  the  trees 
rustled  pleasantly  overhead  ;  and  all  the  world,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  were  out  to  enjoy  a  rare  interval  of  fine 
weather  in  a  wet  season.  The  Place,  or  central  square, 
was  full  of  wooden  booths  ;  and  each  was  provided  with 
a  little  roulette-table.  The  customer  played  for  his 
purchase  and  found  a  new  piquancy  in  shopping.  It 
was  almost  as  good  as  being  in  Paris,  and  the  lights  of 
the  town  successfully  blotted  out  those  disturbing  moun- 
tains, so  gaunt  in  the  moonlight  ! 

After  a  day  spent  in  preparation,  we  started  off  at 
seven  o'clock  (August  2yd)  on  the  high-road  to  Porte.  A 
diligence  runs  thither  from  Ax;  but  we  preferred  to  make 
it  a  "training"  walk,  using  the  coach  for  the  transport  of 
that  small   allowance    of    luggage  which   we   had  labori- 
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ously  distilled  from  our  portmanteaux  under  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  townspeople  of  Ax.  By  a  happy  chance 
we  had  discovered  an  old  Pyrenean  traveller,  now  a 
chemist,  from  whom  we  obtained  an  introduction  to 
M.  Michet,  of  Porte,  at  whose  inn  we  looked  for  rest 
that  night.  It  was  at  his  suggestion,  too,  that  we  wrote 
to  Toulouse  for  the  French  Government  maps,  which 
reached  us  a  few  days  later.  Thus  assisted  on  our  way, 
we  despatched  the  bulk  of  our  goods  by  rail  to  Luchon, 
and  set  off  in  light  marching  order  for  the  Col  de  Puy- 
morens.  The  road  is  simple  and  straightforward,  lead- 
ing directly  to  Porte  over  the  high  pass,  and  running  on 
beyond  to  the  town  of  Bourg-Madame,  where  it  joins 
the  road  from  Perpignan. 

Incessant  rain  had  fallen  throughout  the  previous 
week  ;  but  the  sky  had  cleared  in  the  night,  and  the 
morning  had  broken  clear  and  brilliant.  The  country 
had  that  transparent  look  which  is  only  seen  after  rain — 

"  Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air  " 

— sweet,  too,  with  morning  freshness  and  the  fresh  scent 
of  newly  washed  flowers  and  leaves.  From  Ax  a  series 
of  valleys  run  up  into  the  mountains,  each  fed  by  its  own 
stream,  all  flowing  towards  the  Garonne  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  previous  day  we  had  wandered  to  the 
south-east,  up  the  valley  of  the  Ascou — a  calm  and 
peaceful  corner  of  earth,  to  all  seeming  ;  but  nature  is 
wayward  in  these  "  high  mountain  platforms,"  and  in  our 
walk  we  chanced  on  a  peasant  who  had  recently  lost  his 
wife  and  four  children  in  an  avalanche.  His  house  still 
stood — a  broken  shell,  crushed  like  a  snail  on  which  one 
has  trodden.     He  had  been  dug  from  under  nine  feet  of 
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snow  to  find  himself  alone  in  the  world.  "There  were 
mv  little  children,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  corner  of  the 
ruin  gaping  to  the  open  sky. 

This  valley  we  now  left  to  the  cast,  and  struck  directly 
south  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  following  the 
Ariege.  For  the  next  ten  miles  the  road  passes  through 
every  variety  of  scenery  -wide,  open  valleys,  rocky  gorges, 
and  high  plateaux.  At  live  miles  it  passes  Mcrens,  a  little 
village  with  springs  of  its  own,  and  at  ten  it  reaches  Hos- 
pitalet,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  ridge  and  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Col  dc  Puymorens.  Here  we  rested  for  lunch 
in  the  "  Hotel  "  Astrie,  a  quaint  little  Pyrenean  inn,  with 
the  animals  and  poultry  on  the  basement,  and  the  kitchens 
nn  the  first  floor — the  regular  Pyrenean  fashion. 

The  nature  of  the  country  now  changes.  The  trees  are 
fewer  and  the  scenery  becomes  more  rocky  and  rugged. 
Below  Hospitalet  stretches  a  gaunt  expanse  of  treeless 
country;  while  the  Spanish  pass  towers  above.  The  rough 
little  street  which  forms  the  sole  feature  of  the  dour 
little  hamlet  is  deep  in  slime  and  grime,  and  provides 
a  common  playground  for  children,  poultry,  and  pigs. 
But  the  "Hotel"  Astrie,  though  it  hardly  clamours  its 
virtues  in  the  face  of  the  world,  proved  a  very  genial 
and  hospitable  interior — a  brazen  paradise  of  pots  and 
pans,  fit  setting  to  a  cheerful  domestic  circle.  We  were 
provided  with  an  excellent  dinner,  and  after  they  had 
seen  to  our  wants  the  family  sat  down  to  their  festal 
Sunday  repast  at  a  neighbouring  table  in  the  same 
room — a  characteristic  French  circle  :  characteristic  of 
a  country  where  the  career  is  open  to  the  talents.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  rough, 
peasant  folk,  with  free  play  of  knife  and  fork,  and  hands 
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clumsy  with  toil  ;  further  down,  daughters,  busy  house- 
wives and  quick  at  service,  but  afterwards  eager  to 
change  their  Cinderella  dress  for  smart  Sunday  cos- 
tume ;  and  last  of  all  the  son  and  nephew,  pupils  at 
the  Lycee  at  Foix,  dreaming  of  Saint  Cyr,  and 
already  rather  silent  in  their  parents'  company,  and  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  family  manners.  And  yet  never 
was  parent  prouder  of  his  boys  than  that  landlord. 
For  them  he  had  slaved  and  saved  ;  for  them  he  had 
choked  his  own  village  ambitions  and  refused  the 
mayoralty  of  the  Commune  ;  over  them  he  grew 
eloquent  as  he  detained  us  far  beyond  our  time  and 
discoursed  on  their  future.  Certainly  there  was  a 
marshal's  baton  in  waiting  for  one  of  them — perhaps 
both  !  And  so  they  were  paraded  before  us  and  went 
away  hating  us  ;  and  we  at  last  resumed  our  way  up  the 
pass,  leaving  behind  this  excellent  man  with  his  con- 
suming ambitions — so  fascinated  with  the  distant  world. 
The  high-road  leading  to  Porte  ascends  from  Hos- 
pitalet  to  the  Col  de  Puymorens  by  mighty  zigzags 
which  fetch  immense,  wearisome  circuits,  sometimes  of 
nearly  half  a  mile.  We  mounted  by  a  direct  footpath — 
a  stifftsh  climb  of  over  an  hour — to  a  vast,  marshy,  tree- 
less plateaux,  where  tall  stones  were  fixed  at  intervals  to 
mark  the  way  when  the  snow  lies  deep.  As  we  ascended 
the  country  spread  itself  out  below  us,  and  we  began  to 
grasp  the  "  lie "  of  the  land.  Westward  lay  the  hill 
country  of  Andorra — great  distances  of  rolling  down 
and  dipping  valley — and  to  the  north  the  long  valley 
of  the  Ariege,  while  to  the  east  rose  the  mountains  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  We  moved  steadily  southward 
until    we    reached    the    top    of    the    pass,    at    once   the 
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boundary  between  the  Departments  of  Ariege  and  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  between  the  basins  of  the  Ebro 
ami  the  Garonne.  The  waters  which  part  here  say  a 
long  farewell;  for  those  on  the  north  side  go  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  those  on  the  south  to  the  Atlantic. 
On  our  left,  .it  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  a  peak  emerged, 
making  a  fine  outline  against  the  sky. 

Straight    across    bogs    and    streams  we    struck    to    the 
southern   head  of  the  pass,  where  stands  a  large  building, 


REFUGE    HOUSE   ON    Till-    COL    DE    PUYMORENS. 


ugly  enough  in  structure,  but  beautiful  to  many  as  a 
refuge  in  wintry  weather,  and  used  throughout  the  year  to 
house  the  workmen  on  the  road.  Thence  we  descended 
abruptly  from  these  chill  heights  by  the  old  road, 
now  a  debris  of  stones,  making  for  the  valley  with  a 
certain  blunt  directness,  while  the  bran-new  highway 
fetches  a  leisurely  and  luxurious  course  from  side  to 
side  of  the  hill.  That  road  winds  on  its  way  and  dis- 
appears round  a  corner  into  the  "valley  of  Carol," 
guarded  at   its  entrance   by  a   picturesque    ruined  tower, 
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called  the  Tour  Cerdadne.  It  stands  out  prominently 
in  the  landscape  at  the  angle  of  the  valleys,  and  was,  if 
tradition  speaks  true,  a  formidable  protection  to  this  gate 
in  the  hills.  Slightly  to  the  eastward  of  the  road  lay  our 
destination  for  the  day — the  little  village  of  Porte.  It  is 
a  little  group  of  stone  houses  with  slate  roofs,  and  lies 
in  the  lap  of  the  warm  valley  of  Fontvive  that  runs 
abruptly  eastwards  from  the  south  pass  up  to  the  barrier 
of  a  high  mountain.  Porte  is  in  itself  a  place  but 
little  known,  with  small  claim  to  fame,  except  that  it 
serves  as  a  postal  centre  and  frontier  village  to  the  little 
republic  of  Andorra.  It  is  but  poorly  built  and  not 
over-clean,  and  it  lacks  the  graceful  edification  possessed 
by  a  group  of  Swiss  chalets.  But  it  is  well  placed,  in 
the  very  cup  of  a  great  circle  of  mountains — to  the  north 
the  spurs  which  run  out  from  the  Col  de  Puymorens, 
to  the  east  the  Carlitte  group,  to  the  west  the  mountains 
of  Andorra,  and  to  the  south  the  mountains  that  form 
the  barrier  between  France  and  Spain.  Porte  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  range,  and  if  this 
country  were  ever  popular  among  the  tourist  class  seems 
to  offer  itself  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  halting-place. 

We  had  been  afoot  the  whole  day,  and  it  was  with 
something  more  than  a  mere  desire  for  abstract  know- 
ledge that  we  inquired  curiously  for  the  "  Hotel  "  Michet, 
to  which  we  had  been  directed  by  our  friend  at  Ax.  We 
passed  through  the  hamlet  and  down  a  long  lane,  by  the 
side  of  which  we  found  a  tall  wooden  gate  with  a  little 
faded  sprig  of  pine  nailed  to  the  left  post.  It  is  a  sure 
ensign  of  rest  for  the  traveller,  and  the  memory  of  these 
brown  bushes  on  the  Pyrenean  lintels,  casual  and  dirty 
as  they  mostly  were,  is  still  sweet — sweeter  than  the  wine 
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whose  reputation  they  made  a  vain  attempt  to  save.  We 
pushed  open  the  gate  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
farmyard,  filled  with  a  mob  of  sheep  and  poultry.  A  pet 
lamb  wandered  about  bleating  dismally,  as  if  weary  of 
its  high  favour  with  mankind.  Behind  the  yard  stood  a 
large  building  which  seemed  to  be  something  between 
a  farm-house  and  a  palace,  without  the  comfort  of  the 
one  or  the  grandeur  of  the  other.  The  walls  were  dirty 
and  unwashed;  but  the  balconies  wore  an  air  of  faded 
nobility,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  fallen  greatness  in  the 
n>of.  Above  the  door  was  a  sundial,  and  over  it  the 
curt  words  "  Vide  ti  Vade"  The  inscription,  if  it  had 
referred  to  the  inn,  would  have  been  rather  brief  than 
hospitable  ;  and  taking  leave  to  ignore  this  possibility,  we 
advanced  to  the  door  of  the  building,  and  on  opening  it 
found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  stable  from  which  a  bevy  of 
offended  and  outraged  poultry  fled  in  noisy  confusion. 
Knowing  by  this  time  that  the  ground  floor  of  a  Pyrenean 
house  is  rarely  inhabited  by  humanity,  we  groped  our 
way  up  a  staircase  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
ladder.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  large  kitchen,  very 
dark  and  blackened  with  smoke.  The  ceiling  was  low, 
and  at  the  end  to  the  left  was  an  open  chimney  with 
the  smoke  ascending  from  the  fire  below  in  a  vague  and 
often  unsuccessful  search  for  a  passage  above.  The 
kitchen  was  rilled  with  a  disorderly  litter  of  pots  and 
pans,  lying  among  fragments  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
Two  women  bustled  about,  large  in  limb,  plain  of  visage, 
and  untiring  of  speech.  A  much  older  woman  sat  by 
the  fire,  a  monument  of  reproachful  silence.  Two 
younger  women — all  women  have  youth — greeted  us 
with  the  demonstrative  surprise  that  is  generally  reserved 
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for  near  relatives  returned  unexpectedly  from  a  far 
country.  We  replied  with  less  effusion,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  real  desire  for  friendship,  as  the  only  possible 
basis  for  hospitality  in  these  parts. 

The  good  dames  showed  some  discomfort  at  seeing 
us  in  the  kitchen,  and  we  were  soon  ushered  into  a  long 
room,  with  deal  floor,  deal  table  and  straight-backed  deal 
chairs,  all  bare  and  barren  of  comfort,  but  clean  and 
sweet  enough  to  give  appetite  its  fair  chance.  For  this 
was  the  dining-room  ;  and  our  bedrooms,  reached  by 
another  staircase  from  the  yard  below,  were  equally 
unimpeachable,  and  even  boasted  some  trifling  conces- 
sion to  human  weakness  in  the  shape  of  one  armchair. 
Our  water  had  to  be  fetched  in  large,  beautiful  brazen 
ewers,  amply  consoling  for  the  trouble,  from  a  pump  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  ;  and  after  great  clattering  of 
tongues  even  towels  were  forthcoming.  One  piece  of 
soap  was  handed  from  room  to  room,  not  without 
many  imputations  of  treachery.  Our  baggage  was  dis- 
covered below,  and,  in  short,  the  waste  places  began  to 
blossom  as  a  rose. 

The  French  are  an  accomplished  race.  In  some 
remote  little  village  on  the  confines  of  France  you  will 
find  better  cooking  than  you  will  often  discover  in  the 
heart  of  London.  In  this  attractive  little  inn  we  enjoyed 
a  series  of  admirable  dinners,  which  left  the  "Hotel" 
Michet  a  high  reputation  in  our  impressions  of  travel. 
I  took  a  note  of  some  of  these  menus  at  the  time,  and 
will  give  one  as  an   example  :— 


Bouillon. 

Pi  ■mines  Frites. 

Truites. 

Framboise^  et  crcme. 

Cailles. 

Patisserie. 

Gigot  a  Agneau. 

Dessert. 
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n  these  dishes  one   always  stands  out  in  memory, 
.uid  that  is  the  trout.     Wherever  von  are   in  the  High 

nees   you   are   always  certain  of   this  dish.      Every 
lake  and  stream  is  stocked  with  trout. 

We  ordered  our  dinners  with  the  more  security,  per- 
haps, and  greater  artistic  freedom  on  account  of  a  certain 
Strange  and  happy  habit  that  prevails  in  these  Pyrenean 
inns.  They  have  not  yet  reached  that  unpleasant  point 
in  the  development  of  civilisation  where  bills  are  used  to 
lend  precision  to  debts.  In  every  inn  you  do  now  exactly 
as  nun  did  in  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  :  you  take  what 
you  want,  and  then,  when  the  time  comes  to  leave,  you 
delicately  open  the  question  with  the  landlord,  and  after 
a  brief  war  of  estimates  on  either  side  you  pay — as  little 
.is  you  can.  It  is  a  process  which  does  not  always  end 
in  peace,  but  it  relieves  you  of  a  certain  chronic  anxiety, 
and  certainly  encourages  an  ease  and  tolerance  in  the 
details  of  expenditure.  For  we  soon  found  that  nothing 
made  much  difference  to  the  final  statement  of  accounts. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    PIC   CARLITTE,   THE    KING   OF   THE    EAST 

FAR  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Porte,  at  the  remote 
end  of  the  long  valley  which  here  finds  its  outlet — 
the  valley  of  the  Fontvive — lies  a  group  of  mountains 
dominated  by  a  peak  called  the  Carlitte.  It  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  reaching  an  elevation 
of  9,565  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
mysterious  or  unexplored  about  the  Carlitte  ;  for  it  has 
been  climbed  with  a  respectable  frequency,  and  Count 
Henry  Russell  records  that  he  climbed  it  in  1864  twice 
within  one  week,  once  by  himself  and  once  again  with 
Mr.  Charles  Packe.1  Still  it  is  by  no  means  staled  by 
usage,  and  known,  I  think,  to  very  few  English  tourists. 

One  of  our  chief  motives  in  coming  direct  to  Porte 
was  to  climb  this  mountain,  and  our  first  business,  there- 
fore, was  to  sift  the  village  for  information  that  might  aid 
us  in  our  work.  But  we  soon  experienced,  for  the  first 
and  not  the  last  time,  the  contrast  between  the  sport  of 
climbing  as  it  may  be  conducted  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Pyrenees.     I  suppose  that  we  had  not  quite  shaken  our- 

1  "Souvenirs  d'nn  Montagnard,"  p.  2-2. 
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selves  free  from  the  idea  thai  we  should  find  a  row  <>t 
guides  sitting  outside  our  "  posada,"  eager  to  be  employed 
by  the  firsl  Englishman  that  came  along.  We  perhaps 
had  .1  vision  of   ropes  and  ice-axes  abundant ;   though 

we  were  soon  to  find  that  Such  instruments  Of  scientific 
climbing  are  virtually  unknown  iii  the  Hastern  Pyrenees. 
Our  first  shock  came  when  the  news  was  brought  that 
the  only  man  in  the  village  who  knew  his  way  up  the 
Carlitte  had  gone  away  on  business.  The  other  villagers 
were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  route,  but  could  not  even 
identify  the  mountain.  Unlike  the  Swiss,  they  did  not 
seem  to  take  any  interest  in  their  mountains.  There  was 
a  vague  idea  that  one  of  the  peaks  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  was  the  Carlitte  ;  but  it  did  not  go  any  further,  and 
that  was  not  adequate.  We  had  not  yet  received  the 
Government  maps  which  we  had  ordered  from  Toulouse,1 
and  the  maps  in  the  guide-books  were  not  large  enough  for 
mountaineering  purposes.  Still  it  seemed  useless  to  waste 
our  time  in  the  streets  of  this  dirty  little  village.  So  we 
decided  to  make  some  sort  of  attempt  on  the  following 
day,  fixing  seven  o'clock  as  the  time  for  starting.  For  we 
had  not  yet  learned  to  take  these  Pyrenean  peaks  quite 
seriously. 

Of  course  we  did  not  get  off  till  eight  o'clock  {Monday, 
August  24///),  and  soon  discovered  our  flaw  in  the  point 
of  time.  Following  the  instructions  in  Joanne's  Guide, 
we  took  the  path  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Fontvive.  At  two  miles  from  Porte  it  strikes  upwards  to  the 
left,  and  the  climber  should  keep  as  high  as  possible,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  sharp  angle  made  by  the  valley  in  its 

1   Prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.     Sold  by  Hachette  et  Cie.     Of  j*reat 
use  to  us  afterward;. 
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trend  northwards.  We  lost  some  time  in  keeping  too  low, 
and  found  ourselves  still  on  the  threshold  of  our  expe- 
dition at  three  hours  from  home.  It  was  now  obvious 
that  we  had  no  time  for  the  long  circuit  by  the  Lac 
Lanoux,  and  so  we  decided,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  make 
for  the  peak  in  a  direct  line  across  the  stream.  But  the 
Fontvive  is  a  lively  torrent.  After  long  experiment  the 
first  of  the  party  crossed,  perilously  balanced  on  an  ice- 
axe,  without  luggage,  and  slenderly  clothed.  But  it  wad 
now  midday  on  an  August  day,  and  four  or  five  hours 
at  least  lay  between  us  and  our  unknown  summit.  Pru- 
dence bade  us  think  of  the  coming  sunset,  and  with  that 
thought  the  Carlitte  vanished  into  the  impossible  for  that 
day.  A  brief  study  of  hours  forbade  it.  So  we  returned 
to  our  abandoned  path,  and  consoled  ourselves  with  a 
climb  up  the  remainder  of  the  valley  to  the  lake. 

It  was  no  mean  consolation  ;  for  that  walk  forms  a 
most  inspiriting  introduction  to  the  High  Pyrenees. 
The  path  clings  to  the  river,  skirting  a  series  of  gigantic 
waterfalls,  most  lively  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  At  the 
conquest  of  each  ridge  a  larger  view  of  the  mountains 
emerges — mountains  that  close  in  on  you  with  great 
ridges  or  circles  rising  above  stony  wastes.  At  the  end  of 
two  hours  the  valley  widens  out ;  the  river  grows  sedate 
and  shallow,  rippling  over  stones  instead  of  bounding 
from  giddy  heights  ;  and  then  at  a  sudden  turn  there 
opens  out  before  you  the  calm  and  wide  expanse  of  the 
Lac  Lanoux — one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  lakes  with 
which  the  Pyrenees  are  dotted,  beautiful  as  the  stars  that 
pasture  in  the  sky. 

We  accepted  our  defeat  with  the  philosophy  of  wearied 
men,  fortified  by  soup  and  potted  meat.  Then  came  nico- 
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line  and  supine  contemplation!  as  we  sleepily  puzzled  <  >vei 
th.it  inscrutable  peak.  Tempted  by  the  contrasl  between 
the  dark  blue  lakeand  the  blazing  sun,  we  leapl  into  the 
lake,  but  returned  more  swiftly  than  we  went.  The 
grim  cold  gripped  our  limbs  and  we  struck  <>nt  in  Midden 
repentance  for  the  shore.  How  we  wooed  the  neglected 
Min  !     And   then,   wiser   but    not   sadder,   we   returned   in 


THK   CARLITTE    FROM    THE    LAC    LANOUX. 

the  cool  of  the  evening  clown  the  long  valley,  carrying 
our  pack  in  turns  that  were  terminated  with  increasing 
precision  as  we  drew  nearer  home.  The  inn  was  no 
lunger  a  hermitage.  It  was  noisy  with  the  arrival  of 
other  invaders  from  civilisation— a  family  carriage  party 
of  French  people,  who  had  crossed  our  paths  before  at 
Hospitalet,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  Puycerda.  A 
pleasant  and  merry  party,  but  a  little  too  civilised  for  our 
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dames,  whose  growing  resentment  finally  culminated  in 
reproachful  utterance.  "  You  are  not  content  with  any- 
thing, so  why  come  here  ?  "  our  Dulcineas  spoke.  "  You 
had  better  go  elsewhere."  A  vain  request  in  such  a 
village  !  Still,  when  we  awoke  next  morning  the  party 
had  disappeared. 

The  mountaineering  spirit  knows  no  defeat ;  and 
before  we  retired  to  bed  that  night  we  had  planned  a 
second  attack  for  the  morrow.  We  had  indeed  learned 
our  lesson,  and  the  Pyrenees  had  once  and  for  all 
asserted  their  claim  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  it  would 
be  dull  to  spend  another  day  in  the  valley  of  the  Font- 
vive,  and  by  varying  the  route  we  should  gain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  country.  Besides,  it  was  clear  that 
in  the  absence  of  large  scale  maps  we  required  local 
guidance.  So  we  fixed  on  Les  Escaldes,  a  little  French 
bathing-place  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak,  and  planned 
to  drive  there  in  the  afternoon,  arrive  early,  and  gain 
sleep  enough  to  start  at  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  The  early  hours  of  Tuesday  (August  25///)  were 
passed  in  leisured  preparation,  varied  by  sketching,  read- 
ing, and  washing  of  feet  in  crystal  streams.  Punctually 
at  midday  a  small  cart  with  a  single  horse  and  aged 
driver  awaited  us  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  It  was  the  best 
that  even  M.  Michet,  at  once  the  visitor  and  proprietor 
of  the  inn,  could  obtain  from  the  slender  resources  of 
Porte. 

M.  Michet — what  should  we  have  done  without  him  ? 
His  position  in  this  village  was  that  of  a  benevolent 
despot.  He  promenaded  its  streets  in  his  blue  blouse 
and  a  face  that  shone  with  the  sense  of  prosperity  well 
used.     For  it  is  now  many  years  since,  having  already 
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Creditably  passed  his  fortieth  birthday,  Michet  was  seized 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  left  his  mountain  village 
for  the  valleys,  where  all  things  are  possible.  Fortune 
rewarded  the  brave.  He  grew  rich  and  married  well. 
His  wife  died.  And  now,  remembering  the  brothers 
and  sisters  who  followed  him  into  the  world,  he 
returns  every  summer  to  Porte,  more  as  father  than  as 
brother,  and  shows  that  even  a  member  of  the  Conseil 
d'Arrondissement  may  think  of  his  origins,  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  beginnings.     He  feels 

••  A  distant  clearness  ia  the  hill, 
A  -acred  sweetness  in  tile  stream." 

All  this  I  learned  from  him  that  morning  as  we  sat 
in  the  sunshine  looking  at  the  mountains.  He  told  it 
modestly,  but  not  without  a  certain  complacency.  And 
I  think  of  him  still  as  a  virtuous  example  of  the  great 
French  boitrgeoisieso  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  our  own 
middle  class. 

We  wound  our  nether  limbs  into  knots  and  packed 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  into  that  narrow  and 
almost  springless  vehicle.  It  was  our  first  experience  of 
Pyrenean  driving,  and,  curiously  enough,  when  we  could 
find  an  excuse  we  got  out  and  walked.  We  left  Porte 
behind  us  to  the  north,  and  jolted  down  the  road  that  is 
known  to  Frenchmen  as  "  Route  Nationale  Xo.  20," 
passing  close  to  the  ruined  tower  pre-eminent  on  a  rocky 
knoll  at  the  join  of  the  valleys,  and  thence  entering  the 
valley  called  "  of  Carol,"  and  reputed  of  Charlemagne. 
But  tradition  is  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  regard  to  this  valley,  where  the  old  name 
"  Querol,"  or  "  Rocky,"  seems  to  have  formed  the  basis  of 
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a  pretty  legend.1  "  Rocky  "  would  be  an  apt  name  ;  for 
beyond  the  Tour  Cerdadne  the  valley  opens  out,  broad, 
savage,  and  rock-strewn,  walled  in  by  heights,  and 
penetrated  by  a  torrent  stream  that  grows  as  it  descends. 
About  five  miles  below  Porte  the  road  crosses  the  stream 
to  the  right  bank,  and  less  than  a  mile  farther  on  we  pass 
the  interesting  group  of  the  Tours  de  Carol.  These  two 
towers,  attributed,  consistently  with  the  general  tradition, 
to  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Moors,  are  built 
at  the  top  of  a  great  lump  of  rock  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
valley,  surrounded  below  with  slate-roofed  houses,  which 
seem  to  nestle  around  them  as  if  they  were  still  capable 
of  giving  protection.  But  one  of  them  is  in  ruins,  and 
the  other  would,  I  fear,  not  long  resist  a  battery  of 
artillery.  The  tower  to  the  west,  nearest  to  the  road,  is 
almost  perfectly  preserved,  and  seems  even  now  to  be 
protecting  the  road.  A  few  miles  below,  the  nature  of  the 
valley  changes,  and  you  pass  from  rocky  desolation  to  a 
region  of  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  where  the  road  is 
lined  with  trees  that  keep  off  the  growing  heat.  You 
drive  through  the  village  of  Latour  de  Carol — another 
name  that  reflects  the  legend  of  the  valley.  Almost 
within  sight  of  this  village  are  the  boundary  stones  of 
Spain,  and  further  on  these  stones  even  run  by  the  side  of 
the  road  itself — so  nearly  do  we  skirt  the  boundaries  of 
Spain.  But  the  road  does  not  enter  Spain  here.  Two 
miles  further  on  it  turns  sharply  to  the  north-east,  and 
leaving  the  boundary  runs  up  again  towards  the  French 
Pyrenees.     At  the  village  of  Ur  the  main  road  goes  off 

1  It  is  so  called  in  old  documents  relating  to  the  valley.  Charlemagne  never 
came  to  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  See  the  excellent  little  book  on  "  La  Cerdagne 
Francaise,"  by  Emmanuel  Brousse,  tils  fPerpignan,  189/)). 
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southward  to  Bourg-Madame,  where  it  joins  the  road  to 
Puycerda.  From  the  road  we  could  see  Puycerda  away 
on  the  right  the  Spanish  frontier  town,  placed  like  a 
sentinel  on  the  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the 
Our  errand  led  us  back  into  France,  and  we 
struck  up  north-east,  following  the  right  bank  of  the 
\      >ustrine     River.      We    drank    wine    at    Villeneuve, 


- 
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meeting  a  rare  traveller,  an  Italian  who  was  visiting 
the  mountains,  and  drove  upwards  through  wooded 
country  to  Les  Escaldes,  arriving  well  before  sunset. 
We  clattered  into  the  courtyard  of  a  huge,  prosperous- 
looking  hotel,  greeted  by  landlord  and  porters  with 
deference  and  ready  service.  The  precincts  were  full 
of  visitors,  idling  and  sitting  in  the  sun.  They  eyed  us 
with  a  lazy  interest,  especially  fixed  on  the  ice-axes.     In 
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short,  we  were  in  civilisation  once  more  ;  and  we  were 
soon  shown  into  numbered  rooms  on  a  numbered  floor, 
and  dined  at  a  table-d'hote  with  numbered  table-napkins. 
Les  Escaldes,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  bathing-place 
pure  and  simple.  The  hillside  is  lined  with  little  estab- 
lishments,  built    in   terraces,    while   the  valley  round  is 


"31)*  ft*H»s  «  X^C*"^* 


carefully  laid  out  in  a  sort  of  park,  for  the  visitors  to 
walk  about  and  feel  at  home  in.  The  place  was  full 
of  French  and  Spanish  invalids,  many  of  whom  showed 
a  very  courteous  helpfulness  towards  our  undertaking. 
Especially  did  the  whole  hotel  help  us  in  the  effort  to 
obtain    a   guide.     At  first  we    were   lightly  assured  that 
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one  was  available  at  present  in  the  village.  Bui  time 
went  on  without  his  appearance,  and  at  last  the  landlord 
admitted  that  he  was  away  fishing.  We  then  began  to 
growl  audibly,  and,  indeed,  the  position  looked  ill  enough. 
We  had  to  start  at  three  in  the  morning  over  a 
country  unknown  to  us  without  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  rumour  of  our  difficulties  went  round  the  hotel,  and 
it  travailed  in  loud  and  sympathetic  pain.  I  suppose  a 
climbing  expedition  from  Les  Escaldes  was  a  rarity,  for  our 
slight  affair  provoked  great  excitement.  The  courtyard 
after  dinner  was  tilled  with  murmurs  of  "the  Pic  Carlitte," 
"the  Pic  Carlitte."  It  sounded  in  one's  ears  like  a  per- 
petually reiterated  refrain.  The  air  was  full  of  it.  One 
could  hear  nothing  but  talk  of  mountaineering  feats.  We 
somehow  dropped  into  the  background,  and  sipping  our 
coffee,  with  the  crv  of  "Pic  Carlitte"  rising  on  every 
side,  seemed  to  forget  our  own  share  in  the  venture.  It 
was  these  valiant  men  around  us — these  bold  Spaniards 
— who  were  to  be  called  in  the  dead  of  the  night  and  to 
sally  out  in  the  darkness.  We  were  only  spectators. 
They  seemed  to  take  the  piece  out  of  our  hands. 

We  were  aroused  from  our  dream  by  the  arrival  of  a 
man  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  guide  for  whom 
we  were  seeking.  He  presented  his  relationship  as  a 
slight  though  inadequate  claim  to  take  the  vacant  posi- 
tion. He  was  an  elderly  man  of  great  height,  and  seemed 
equal  to  any  task  ;  but  we  found  on  inquiry  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  take  us  beyond  the  lakes  that  lie  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Carlitte.  There  he  proposed  to 
hand  us  over  to  one  of  the  fishers,  if  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  to  return  himself  to  his  home.  It  was  a 
limited    and    rather   precarious    offer,    but   by    this    time 
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we  were  learning  to  be  content  with  what  we  could  get 
in  the  way  of  guidance.  This  man  was  the  "Syndic"  of 
the  mountain-side,  and  possessed  some  sort  of  adminis- 
trative authority  up  as  far  as  the  lakes.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  very  considerable,  but  it  gave  him  a  status  in 
the  party  on  which  we  had  hardly  reckoned.  But  the 
dignity  of  his  position  was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
running  a  very  hard  bargain.  The  courtyard  of  the  hotel 
rang  with  the  discussion  over  terms,  which  were  finally 
fixed,  with  the  help  of  nearly  all  the  visitors,  at  the  sum 
of  fifteen  francs.  And  so,  after  a  business  transaction 
of  a  most  fatiguing  description,  we  retired  to  bed  with 
cheerful  thoughts  of  the  morrow. 

Punctually  at  three  o'clock  (August  28///)  we  set  out  from 
the  hotel  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars.  It  was  quite 
sufficient.  For  a  full  hour  the  stars  blazed  above  us — in 
front  ever  the  Pole  Star,  while  on  the  right  the  Pleiades 
shone  like  diamonds,  Mars  blazed  an  angry  red,  and,  as  we 
mounted,  Sirius  slowly  rose  with  perpetually  changing 
fire.  We  struck  due  north  by  a  path  which  mounts  up 
on  to  what  is  called  "  the  Desert  of  Carlitte."  It  is  a 
vast  treeless  waste,  covered  with  scanty  grass  and  scattered 
with  masses  of  stones  of  every  size,  ranging  from  gigantic 
granite  blocks  to  small  fragments.  No  words  can  describe 
the  melancholy  solitude  and  forlorn  destitution  of  those 
vast  denuded  Pyrenean  deserts.  They  lie  on  that  higher 
plateau  which  in  Switzerland  is  draped  with  glorious 
pine-woods.  The  half  light  added  to  the  mournfulness 
of  our  surroundings.  Desolate  fragments  of  a  broken 
world  glimmered  white  against  the  night  on  either  side 
of  our  path,  and  vast  outlines  of  clown  and  mountain 
marked  the  limit  of  the  stars  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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forlorn  earth.  Gradually,  as  the  morning  grew,  all  things 
became  more  definite.  To  the  east  the  stars  faded,  and 
a   faint   brightness  appeared   on   the   horizon.     Outline 

appeared  within  outline  and  valley  within  mountain. 
The  moon  paled.  The  brightness  turned  to  orange; 
the  orange  to  pale  yellow;  the  yellow  to  red;  and  then, 
of  a  sudden,  the  hills  above  us  were  stricken  with  golden 
light,  while  far  away,  below  us,  they  turned  from  black 
to  purple  and  from  purple  to  blue.  Who  could  ever  tire 
of  the  pageantry  of  dawn  ?  Day  after  day  this  great 
drama  is  played,  ever  varying,  ever  beautiful;  but,  alas 
for  frail,  sleep-drugged  mortality,  the  theatre  is  generally 
empty  ! 

We  mounted  steadily  over  the  desert,  crossing  great 
plateaux,  now  on  marshy  land,  now  on  dry,  stony  wastes. 
Streams  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  darkness,  noisily 
vocal,  and  then  disappeared  again  into  silence.  Rocks 
towered  above  us  ;  valleys  yawned  beneath — all  in  vague, 
dream-like  confusion.  It  was  not  until  the  sun  leapt 
from  the  eastern  horizon  that  we  could  take  a  clear 
account  of  our  whereabouts.  We  found  ourselves  mount- 
ing the  eastern  flank  of  the  Pic  du  Col  Rouge,  and,  satisfied 
with  our  work,  breakfasted  in  the  first  glow  of  the  sun. 
We  then  made  a  gigantic  and  somewhat  irksome  circle, 
crossing  a  vast  tract  of  marshy  ground,  a  pasture-land  for 
great  herds  of  horses.  Finally,  at  seven  o'clock,  we 
reached  the  Etang  Llat,  the  first  of  the  small  lakes  on 
this  side  of  the  Carlitte.  We  passed  round  its  southern 
side,  and  reached  the  little  smoky  cabin  which  marked 
the  home  of  the  fishers.  Here  the  Syndic  handed  us  over, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  an  active  young  fisherman  whom  we 
found  in  the  small  smoky  cabin  by  the  Etang  Llat.     The 
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satisfaction  was  not  all  on  one  side.  Our  Syndic  had 
developed  of  late  a  melancholy  and  meditative  disposition, 
dwelling  with  excessive  detail  on  the  number  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  under  his  authority.  He  now  sat  fingering 
his  money,  repeating  with  a  pointed  irony,  "  I  have  not 
stolen  the  money."  We  ignored  the  implication.  Our 
shepherd,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  bright  and  sprightly 
young  fellow  of  quite  sportsmanlike  temper.  When  we 
told  him  to  take  us  up  by  an  "interesting"  route  his  eyes 


THE   ETANG   U.AT. 


lit  up,  and  he  responded  to  the  call  with  ready  sympathy. 
His  name  is  Dominique  Ay  mar,  and  he  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  true  guide  we  found  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  He  possessed  no  rope,  and  had  no  machinery 
beyond  an  alpenstock.  He  carried  well,  though  of  course 
our  pack  was  now  light. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  we  started  off  up  the  great 
grass  slopes  that  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain.    An  hour's  climbing  brought   us  to  the  ridge,   or 
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arete,  which  runs  up  to  the  top  of  the  peak  by  an 
ascent.  It  was  here  that  we  varied  the  climb  by  striking 
tbruptly,  athwart  a  crumbly  "face"  of  shale  and 
e,  until  we  reached  a  long  patch  of  snow,  which 
wc  traversed.  Then  came  the  first  clamber  over  easy 
rocks  ending  in  a  small  frozen  lake.  Crossing  this,  we 
then  ascended  straight  up  over  steep  rocks  by  an  interest- 
ing route,  finally  reaching  the  ridge  slightly  to  the  north- 
west and  making  our  way  back  southward  to  the  summit. 
Over  this  ascent  we  took  about  three  hours  in  all — starting 
at  7.35  and  arriving  at  10.15.  Unhappily  the  clouds  had 
gathered  round  the  peak,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  either  around  or  beneath  us  but  impenetrable  masses 
of  whirling  vapour,  rent  now  and  again  by  some  gust  of 
wind  to  give  us  one  brief  and  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
depths  below,  and  then  relentlessly  closing,  until  we  gave 
up  in  despair  all  chance  of  a  view.  According  to 
M.  Brousse,1  the  view  from  the  Carlitte  on  a  fine  day 
includes  not  only  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
mountains  of  Andorra,  but  to  the  south  the  chain  of  the 
Puigmal  and  to  the  east  the  peaks  Pedrous,  la  Grave,  and 
many  others.  But  this  view  was  not  for  us.  Instead 
we  had  mist  and  cloud,  combined  with  cold,  which  made 
us  content  with  a  brief  stay  on  the  summit. 

At  10.45  we  started  down  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peak.  The  descent  is  made  down  steep  gullies  filled 
with  >eree,  and  provides  some  exciting  and  interesting 
^li^sades.  We  struck  north-west,  and  making  our  way 
down  a  narrow,  barren  valley,  we  reached  at  one  o'clock 
our  old  friend  the  Lac  Lanoux.  Here  we  had  an  hour's 
rest,  sending  Dominique  back  over  the  pass  to  his  lakes. 

1  "  La  Cerdagoe  Fr.im,.iL-t.-."  p.  393. 
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Then,  resuming  at  two  o'clock,  we  made  our  way  down 
the  Fontvive  valley  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
reached  the  inn  at  Porte  at  5.30.  The  time  seems  rather 
disproportionate  for  a  mountain  of  only  9,565  feet,  but 
one  cannot  judge  Pyrenean  mountains  by  their  height. 
The  time  is  devoured  by  the  long  walks  through  the 
valleys  in  going  and  returning.  Thus  early  in  our 
experience  of  Pyrenean  mountaineering  we  were  brought 
gradually  to  a  conclusion  that  had  its  fruits  later  on — that 
these  mountains  are  better  attacked  from  a  camp  than 
from  a  village.  Probably  the  best  mode  of  climbing  the 
Carlitte  group,  for  instance,  would  be  to  camp  by  the 
Lac  Lanoux  and  scour  the  mountains  around — the  Peric, 
the  Pic  du  Col  Rouge,  and  the  Carlitte  itself.  The  idea 
was  attractive,  but  not  for  us  this  year.  Already  our  depar- 
ture for  Andorra  was  fixed  for  the  following  morning. 
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CHAPTER    111 

FROM    PORTE    ro  ANDORRA 

A'KR  the  hills  from  the  westward  there  comes  every 
'  other  day  into  Porte  a  solitary  man,  with  staff  in 
hand,  and  scrip  on  back.  He  carries  the  scanty  mails, 
and  is  the  sole  human  link  between  France  and  the 
republic  of  Andorra.  It  is  a  land  that  lias  all  the 
glamour  of  the  ancient  world,  all  the  charm  of 
romance.  There  are  not  now  many  small  independent 
States  in  the  West  of  Europe.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
empires  ;  we  wither  beneath  the  shadow  of  mighty  prin- 
cipalities. Monaco  is  but  an  international  gambling-hell; 
San  Marino  is  but  the  plaything  and  curiosity  of  Italy, 
and  is  now  threatened  with  bankruptcy.1  But  Andorra 
is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  She  has  a  real  indepen- 
dence, a  genuine  individuality.  As  1  write  rumours 
reach  us  that  these  things  may  not  ever  be— that  the 
hand  of  the  exploiter  may  shortly  be  laid  on  Andorra, 

'  San  Marino  covers  thirty-three  square  miles  of  country,  and  dates  froi 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  number  1,600.  Since  1875  there  has  been  a  road  in 
Ban  Marino.  It  is  governed  by  a  Council  of  sixty  members  (twenty  nobles,  twenty 
burgesses,  and  twenty  landlords),  and  by  an  Inner  Council  of  twelve,  witli  a  Home 
Secretary.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Its 
army  numbers  950  (article  in  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica "— " San  Marin 
these  facts  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  San  Marino  is  a  State  of  very  different 
quality  from,  and  much  inferior  interest  to,  Andorra. 
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and  that  last  remnant  of  medievalism  which  survived  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  may  fall  a  prey  to 
modern  civilisation.  But  we  saw  Andorra  still  clad  in  the 
freshness  of  the  early  world,  and  if  ever  her  red  caps  give 
way  to  silk  hats,  and  her  stony  paths  to  macadam — well, 
we  need  not,  by  any  revisitation,  blur  the  memory  of  what 
she  once  was. 

Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Thursday, 
August  27///)  there  appeared  at  the  door  of  our  inn  at 
Porte  a  motley  cavalcade  of  mules,  horses,  and  muleteers 
— the  preparations  for  our  "  Raid."  They  seemed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  ground,  like  the  armed  men  in  the  fable. 
A  mere  hint  to  M.  Michet  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
the  thing  was  done.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  the  master  of  many  legions,  politely 
suggested  a  price,  and  changed  the  subject.  He  was 
a  man  of  power,  was  M.  Michet,  though  he  dressed  in 
a  blue  blouse  ! 

But  when  I  come  to  consider  this  cavalcade,  the 
Jameson  analogy  fades.  With  the  men  themselves  I 
have  no  fault  to  find — they  were  just  a  scratch  crew  of 
French  peasants — but  their  chargers  had  entered  into  our 
service  under  a  misleading  alias.  Of  the  four  "  mules  " 
three  were  horses  of  a  scraggy  build  and  uncertain 
temper — plainly  and  even  sordidly  caparisoned,  wholly 
lacking  the  Oriental  lavishness  of  attire  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  Mounted  on  these,  and  followed 
by  our  brigade,  our  approach  did  not  suggest  the  lighting 
of  beacons  or  despatch  of  the  fiery  cross.  The  oldest 
Andorran  might  regard  the  invasion  with  complacency, 
especially  if  he  contemplated  the  series  of  equine  war- 
dances  with  which  one  of    our  steeds  again  and  again 
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imperilled  the  limbs  of  the  least  equestrian  member  o( 
the  party.  For  the  Pyrenean  steed  is  an  old  hand  at 
"bluffing"  the  foreign  invader.  He  tries  it  on,  as  the 
ig  is.  The  great  thing  is  to  leave  him  severely  alone. 
Trust  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  common  interests.  If 
von  are  intimidated  by  his  little  slips  into  tightening  the 
rein,  lie  will  soon  throw  most  of  the  work  on  to  vour 
wrists.  If  you  just  ignore  his  dodges,  and  throw  the 
reins  on  his  neck,  yon  will  soon  find  that  he  well  knows 
the  things  that  belong  to  his  peace,  and  lias  not  the 
smallest   intention   of  falling. 

It  was  over  an  hour  before  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
tlie  Col  de  Puymorens,  and  striking  off  to  the  left  over 

I  great  slopes  of  grass,  interspersed  with  stones,  hade  fare- 
well to  the  road  for  many  a  day.  That  excellent 
thoroughfare  sweeps  on,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
Hospitalet  to  Ax,  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  Southern 
France.  We  now  entered  a  country  where,  for  fifty  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  no  great  highway  breaks  the  solitude  of 
the  hills.  We  ceased  to  mount,  and  for  several  hours  we 
now  rode  along  great  rolling  downs,  for  the  most  part 
hidden  in  masses  of  cloud,  which  now  and  again 
descended  on  us,  and  enveloped  us  in  their  chilly  folds. 
We  passed  the  mine  of  Puymorens  below  us  on  our  right, 
and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Ariege — the  river 
which  forms  at  this  point  the  frontier  of  France  and 
Andorra.  As  we  descended,  a  view  of  mountains  began 
to  reveal  itself  on  our  left,  great  precipitous  peaks,  now 
staivding  out  with  their  fretted  edges  abruptly  against  an 
v  sky,  and  now  buried  in  the  depths  of  some  lowering 
cloud.  These  were  the  peaks  grouped  under  the 
picturesque   name  of  the  Pic  Negre — Xegro  Peak — and 
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the  Pic  de  la  Font  Negre — the  Peak  of  the  Negro  Lake. 
Scarcely  anywhere  in  the  Pyrenees  did  we  see  a  group  of 
peaks  more  fascinating  to  a  climbing  man. 

Our  horses  waded  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Ariege, 
and  we  dismounted  for  the  long  ascent  of  the  Port  de 
Saldeu,  which  forms  the  gate  of  Andorra.     There  are  no 
Custom  Houses  in  Andorra,  and  England  was  merely  a 
plagiarist  when  she  adopted  Free  Trade.     The  Port  de 
Saldeu,  like  most  of  the  passes  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  almost 
as  high  as  the  mountains  near  it.     We  had  to  ascend  to 
the  level  of  8,202  feet    before  we  came  to  the  head  of 
the  pass  and  caught  sight  of  the  undulating  spaces  of 
Andorra  lying  spread  out  below  us,  and  looked  back  for 
the  last  time  on  that  formidable,  black,  ragged  range  of 
peaks   which  guards  the  frontier  of    France.      Andorra 
looks  from  here  a  wild  and  rugged  country — such  a  land 
as  is  often  the  cradle  and  refuge  of  freedom — a  land  like 
Scotland   or    Montenegro,    with    ranges  of    impregnable 
hills,  and  long,  deep  valleys  easy  to  defend.     None  of 
the  mountains,  however,  are  high  enough  to  hold  snow 
in  August. 

In  front  of  us  lay  a  long,  deep  valley,  the  eastern 
valley  of  the  Valira — the  Valira  del  Orien — which  pene- 
trates directly  to  the  capital.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
route  when  you  have  a  road  so  banked  on  either  side 
with  mighty  hills.  The  approach,  indeed,  forms  almost 
acute  angle  ;  but  in  travel  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
often  less  than  the  third,  and  the  alternative  lay  across 
many  mountains.  We  descended  on  foot  over  smooth 
grass  to  a  very  stony  and  uneven  path.  It  was  Andorran 
for  a  road  and  gave  a  harsh  welcome  to  our  feet. 

But  as  we  descended  into  the  valley  any  other  impres- 
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jions  of  harshness  began  to  pass  away.  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  ftiore  homely  country  than  we  had  left  behind 
Ul  the  "  deserts  "  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Perhaps  the 
impression  comes  titan  the  greater  number  of  trees  ;  for 
Andorra  is  not  quite  so  bare  as  the  Cerdadne.  In 
many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  just  the  scenery  of  a  small 
sliee  out  of  the  High  Pyrenees  on  the  eastern  side  ;  but 
there  are  differences.  For  one  thing,  it  is  more  populous. 
From  every  side  the  sounds  and  sights  of  human  life  gave 
t  cheerful  welcome.  The  peasants  of  Andorra  wear  a 
small  red  cap,  in  shape  very  much  like  that  ancient  head- 
gear, first  worn  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  which  became  so 
popular  in  the  French  Revolution  as  the  "  Cap  of 
Liberty."  It  is  often  of  a  startling  vermilion,  and  forms 
a  striking  object  at  a  distance  in  the  green  fields  or  on 
the  mountain-side.  The  wearers  are  cheerful  and  hearty, 
and  shouted  merry  but  unintelligible  welcomes  to  us  as 
we  passed.  All  the  way  to  Andorra  this  little  valley 
formed  the  frame  for  a  constant  succession  of  pretty 
pietures— lines  of  hay-laden  mules,  groups  of  peasants  in 
the  fields,  women  sifting  the  corn  in  front  of  their  houses, 
or  calling  the  fowls  to  their  food— so  many  glimpses  of  a 
simple,  industrious,  primitive  world.  Corn  and  maize 
grew  on  every  patch  of  tillage.  From  far  above,  on  the 
great  grassy  uplands,  came  the  tinkle  of  bells  and  the 
having  of  dogs,  guardians  of  the  great  flocks  of  sheep 
that  wander  over  those  vast  pastures.  It  seems  a  land  of 
thrifty,  thriving  folk,  little  burdened  by  cares  and  reaping 
the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

Below  us  to  the  left,  now  murmuring  and  now 
thundering,  ran  the  stream  which  was  to  be  our  com- 
panion  throughout.     The   name  of   this  river   seems   to 
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vary  according  to  the  taste  of  the  geographer.  Some- 
times it  is  called  Balira,  sometimes  Embalira,  most 
frequently  Valira.  The  last  will  be  the  name  used  in 
this  text,  and  it  seems  to  be  accepted  by  the  Andorrans 
as  their  own  title.  When  M.  Gaston  Vuillier  visited 
Andorra  in  1888  he  asked  an  Andorran  by  what  name 
the  river  should  be  called.  The  Andorran  replied,  "All 
our  water  is  called  Valira."  That  comprehensive  answer 
seems  to  close  the  discussion.  The  Andorrans  go  further, 
and  divide  the  river  according  to  its  geographical  position. 
The  part  of  the  Valira  which  runs  through  the  eastern 
side  of  Andorra  is  called  the  Valira  del  Orien.  It  is  a 
lively  mountain  stream,  and  said  to  be  full  of  trout — an 
assertion  which  we  had  no  time  or  skill  to  test. 

As  we  got  lower  we  mounted  our  steeds  again  and 
began  to  jog  along  the  Andorran  footway.  As  this  path 
was  the  sole  means  of  communication  between  France 
and  Andorra  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  it.  It  was  generally 
about  three  or  four  feet  wide  ;  sometimes  there  had  been 
efforts  to  clear  it  of  stones,  and  even  now  and  again  to 
level  it.  Probably  these  efforts  varied  with  the  energy 
of  the  various  parishes.  Sometimes  the  path  would  be 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  wall  on  one  side.  But  this 
wall  was  generally  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  rarely  lasted 
long.  Ordinary  travellers,  such  as  we  were,  could  pass  along 
the  path  without  much  difficulty  ;  small  problems  arose 
now  and  again  when  we  met  other  mules  loaded  with 
hay — a  form  of  load  which  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
path.  There  would  then  be  a  struggle  of  will  between 
the  foreign  and  the  native  mule.  But  the  real  difficulties 
of  transport  must  arise  when  goods  of  any  value  are  to 
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trried,  for  the  path  sometimes  runs  high  above  the 
stream  bed,  and  nothing  intervenes  to  save  the  mule  in 
case  of  a  slip  down  the  steep  and  precipitous  bank 
towards  the  stream.  Of  course  this  is  but  an  ordinary 
mountain  method  of  transport;  but  Anddrra  Viella  is  the 
capital  ol  a  State,  and  possesses  manufactures  of  a  kind 
which  cannot  be  altogether  satisfied  with  Mich  facilities 
br  transport.  For  our  part  we  preferred  it.  Our  steeds 
walked  with  precision,  quickening  their  pace  as  they 
drew  nearer  the  houses,  and  the  state  of  the  road  stood 
to  us  as  an  earnest  and  assurance  of  peace  and  solitude. 

An  hour  of  this  descent  brought  us  to  the  small  frontier 
hamlet  of  Saldeu.  It  is  a  dirty-looking  little  group  of 
building,  not  very  much  larger  than  a  big  English  farm  ; 
nor  did  there  seem  any  prospect  of  satisfying  a  very 
lively  hunger.  We  looked  in  vain  for  a  house  that 
seemed  like  an  inn.  But  just  as  we  were  passing  on,  our 
men  walked  with  an  air  of  conviction  into  the  courtyard 
of  an  ample  building,  in  appearance  half  stable  and  half 
barn.  We  unceremoniously  invaded  the  kitchen,  and 
after  much  difficulty  conveyed  an  idea  of  our  needs.  A 
barely  edible  meal  was  served  us.  But  the  toughness 
of  the  me.it  was  obscured  by  hunger  ;  the  inevitable 
omelette  was  pronounced  delicious  ;  while  the  fluids  that 
were  respectively  served  as  wine  and  coffee  escaped  the 
severe  condemnation  that  would  have  overtaken  them  in 
any  other  air.  The  meal  was  crowned,  as  is  the  pleasant 
custom  of  the  country,  with  the  gift  of  flowers.  The 
waiting-girl  suddenly  appeared  with  hands  full  of  scarlet 
mountain  carnations,  which  we  received  as  an  expiation. 
Then  we  turned  to  go,  but  halted  on  the  threshold  ;  for  the 
rain  was  pouring  in  at  the  open   door,  and  seemed  to  fill 
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with  moisture  the  draughty,  windowless  house.  Storm 
after  storm  came  marching  up  the  valley,  and  hour  after 
hour  passed  without  sign  of  clearing.  We  had  no 
sartorial  margin  for  a  drenching  and  no  taste  to  see  the 
country  under  an  extinguisher  of  rain.  So,  after  various 
bargainings,  we  elected  to  stay  the  night,  sending  back  to 
Porte  three  out  of  our  four  men  with  their  animals.  We 
turned  to  inspect  the  rooms,  but  found  the  only  guest- 
room intolerable.  The  stable  was  directly  beneath  !  But 
mine  host  rose  to  the  occasion.  With  an  air  of  generosity 
they  turned  out  of  their  own  room,  which  lay  at  the  back 
and  had  the  only  glass  window  in  the  house.  The  darkness 
was  Stygian  everywhere  else  ;  and  we  were  finally  driven 
out  on  to  the  covered  balcony,  where  we  played  cards, 
wrapped  in  rugs  and  mackintoshes.  Our  game  was  soon 
watched  by  half  the  hamlet,  who  gradually  gathered 
from  far  and  wide,  and  stood  before  us  in  a  gaping  line, 
watching  the  game  with  passionate  interest.  The 
Andorran,  like  the  Spaniard,  loves  cards  ;  but  English 
triangular  whist  may  well  puzzle  him.  We  soon  grew 
inured  to  this  circle  of  eyes  ;  but  there  were  other  less 
pleasant  interludes.  Suddenly  a  small  Andorran  lad,  his 
Phrygian  cap  a  brilliant  scarlet,  came  on  to  the  balcony, 
dragging  by  one  hind  leg  a  lean,  silent,  and  disconsolate 
sheep.  He  brought  with  him  a  wooden  trencher  and  a 
knife.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  we  gasped,  in 
amazement.  "  Kill  it,"  grinned  that  odious  youth.  The 
balcony  was  also  a  slaughter-house  !  I  will  confess  that 
one  not  inured  to  deeds  of  blood  gave  up  that  excellent 
vantage  of  the  balcony  until  the  act  of  slaughter  was 
over. 

Though    many  of   the  Andorrans  could  speak  a  few 
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wmd.    of     French,    most    of    them    were    divided    from 
OB    by   language;    for    it   was   only   gradually   that   we 
mastered  a  few  words  of  the  Andorran  tongue  by  the 
dementary  method  of  collecting  a  few  words  and  jotting 
them  down  nn  paper.'     They  stared  at  us  with  a  simple 
and  shameless  curiosity,  without  the  slightest  approach, 
1  do  not  say  to  deference,  but  even  to  politeness.      I  dare- 
jay  that    they   suspected    us   of   designs   on    their   inde- 
pendence, for  they  certainly  made  no  effort  to  show  their 
best    side.     Their    manners  were  ugly  ;  their  dress  dirty 
and  untidy;  and  their  attitudes  slouching  and  indolent. 
Perhaps  it   is  that  Saldeu  is  not   tar  from  the  frontier  and 
attracts    the    smuggling    element.       Or    perhaps    it    was 
merelv  a    lack   of    the   social    habit  and  practice  due   to 
isolation.     Or    perhaps,    again,    it    was    our    unfortunate 
effort   to  amuse    them  with  card  tricks.     They  took  the 
matter   with   a   deadly   seriousness,  and   when  they  were 
puzzled  by  a  trick  became  really  irritated,  like  thwarted 
children.      There  were   murmurs  of    magic,   and   I    had 
visions  of  a  hasty  auto-da-fi.     It  was  well  that  a   smart 
young  fellow  detected  the  secret  of  one  of  the  best  in  the 
.tock?    Their  resentment  changed  to  triumph  and  joy  ; 
and   from    dangerous   suspicions    of    sorcery  my    friend 
emerged  a  safe,  though  discredited,  man.     They  were  not 
proof  against  the  temptation  of  English  tobacco.     A  lull 
pouch  of  that  most  precious  possession  was  left  carelessly 
and  found  empty,  while  the  crowd  absently  admired  the 
view.     It  was  useless  to  be  angry,  for  such  chances  do 
not  come  every  day  in  Andorra,  and  the  tobacco  for  the 
most  part  is  home-grown. 

•  Andprran  is  a  form  of  Catalan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  dialect oi  the  .indent 
Provencal  (Bl.uk). 
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Mine  host's  room  was  of  a  tolerable  cleanliness,  and  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to   record  the  efforts  made  by 
him  and  his  wife  to  make  us  feel  at  home.     The  wine  of 
the    country-red,    raw,    and    leathery— was   poured    in 
unstinted  flow  from    their    oldest  leathern    bottle.     The 
fattest  of  the  lean  hens  laid  down  her  life  for  us.     Goat's 
milk  and  honey  were  laid    before  us.     But  here,  as  at 
Porte,  cow's  milk  and  butter  were  unknown,  and  gradually 
we  learnt  the  dismal  truth  that  in  the  Pyrenees  they  yield 
place  to  oil  in  the  economy  of  dietetics.     A  meal  of  black 
coffee  and  dry  toast  and  honey  broke  our  fast  in  the  early 
morning,  and  before  seven  o'clock  (Friday,  August  28///), 
we  were  afoot  for  the  remaining  five  hours'  walk  to  the' 
capital    of    the    republic.      The     morning    had    broken 
brilliantly,  and  the    mountains    looked    fresh    and   clean 
after  the  storm— the  highest  capped  with  new-fallen  snow. 
Our  walls  were  mountains  ;  our  marching-music  was  the 
roar  of  waterfalls  ;  and  we  were  treading  the  freest  soil 
in  Europe.     In  the  fields  the  peasantry  were  already  at 
work— their  bright  caps  flecking  the  landscape  with  spots 
of  colour— and  the  women  were  at  the  doors,  patientlv 
beating  out    the   corn.      Andorra  smiled  on   us  and  we 
smiled  back. 

Sending  on  the  mule,  we  lingered  by  the  way.  We 
bathed  in  the  Valira  ;  we  visited  her  primitive  wayside 
chapel  and  admired  the  quaint  and  antique  altar-pieces- 
pictures  of  Virgins  and  saints  and  martyrs,  and  little 
devils  grilling  sinners  in  faded  yellow  furnaces— and 
tarried  long  before  primitive  iron  crosses,  beaten  in  the 
forge,  that  stand  at  every  prominent,  point  in  the  valley. 
For  Andorra— machineless,  primitive,  hand-working 
Andorra— abounds    in  such    ironwork,  adapted  to  cross 
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and  bak-onv,  as  we  may  look  for  in  vain  from  the  great 
workshops  of  modern  Europe. 

The  distance  from  Saldeu  to  the  capital  of  Andorra  is 
•  little  over  ten  miles,  and  there  arc  few  more  beautiful 
walks  m  the  Pyrenees.  The  path,  now  rising  and  now 
falling,  always  keeps  by  the  side  of  the  Valira.     On  either 


fc««»*AncWra. 

side  rise  the  mountains,  from  which  descend  torrents  to 
be  crossed  by  shaky  bridges.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley 
there  are  pieces  of  cultivated  land,  sometimes  increasing 
to  fields.  At  the  foot  of  the  hillside  on  either  hand  are 
small  patches  rescued  from  the  wild,  and  above  them 
squint   rock  or  clinging  pinewood.     A  short   way  below 
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Saldeu  the  little  chapel  of  Saint  Jean  appears  on  the  left 
of  the  foot  of  the  path,  mounted  picturesquely  on  a  little 
pile  of  rock,  as  if  for  defence  as  well  as  worship.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  chapel  rises  a  high,  square  tower.  The 
only  windows  in  this  tower  open  on  each  face  towards 
the  top.  There  are  two  pairs  of  windows  on  each  side 
above  one  another,  each  pair  being  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  column  with  an  ornamented  capital.  This  is  a  typical 
Andorran  church  tower.  They  must  have  served  at  the 
same  time  for  watch  and  for  defence,  for  religious  and 
military  purposes— probably  more  for  the  latter. 

Ten    minutes   further  on,  at  a  turn  of   the  road,  the 
valley  opens  out,  and  below   us  we    saw  the  village  of 
Canillo,  built  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of  the  hills.     To 
the  right  and  north-west  there  opened  up  a  side  of  the 
valley  running  into  the  hills  that  awakened  within  us  the 
desire  to  explore;    but  the  capital  of  Andorra  was  our 
goal.     The  day  was  now  wearing  on,  and  few  were  left 
in    Canillo   except  some  women,  who  were   calling  the 
fowls  to  their  food  with  a  quaint,  shrill  cry.     The  houses 
are  solidly  but  roughly  built,  mostly  of  grey  limestone, 
strong  to  resist  the  harsh  winters,  but  possessing  little  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Swiss  chalets.     We  passed  through  the 
village  without  stopping,  and  followed  the   path  on    its 
way  down  the  valley.     Between  Canillo   and   Encamps 
the  gorge  is  at  its  wildest,  and  there  is  little  vegetation 
and    no    habitation    to    diminish    the    melancholy  of    its 
solitude.     About  midway  between  the  villages  we  passed 
a  little  chapel  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  devo- 
tional life  of  the  country.     It  is  the  chapel  of  Meritxell 
and  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage.    Our  Lady  of  Meritxell 
is  regarded  as  the  special    Patroness  and  Protectoress  of 
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the  valleys,  and  to  invoke  her  help  is  the  most  pious 
adjuration  that  an  Andorran  can  utter.  "De&gardo  los 
turons  lie  Andorra  !  lhii  lo>  guarde  y  nostra  senyora  <<V 
Meritxell"  ("God  guard  the  cattle  of  Andorra  God 
and  our  Lady  of  Meritxell  guard  them!")  Let  us  hope 
the  appeal  is  not  without  its  reward.  There  is  a  quaint 
story  that  many  years  ago,  on  the  6th  of  January,  when  a 
Mass  was  being  held  in  Meritxell,  a  blackthorn  was  found 
in  flower  with  green  leaves  such  as  the  blackthorn  has 
only  in  | une.  This  miraculous  flower  is  said  to  be  still 
preserved,  and  the  rumour  of  it  has  gone  through  the 
valleys  and  increased  the  fame  of  Our  Lady  of  Meritxell.1 
Our  next  view  of  humanity  was  the  village  of  Encamps, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Canillo.  It  lies  in  a  valley  that  wears 
poverty  written  on  its  face,  with  little  to  boast  of  except  a 
few  fields  of  tobacco  and  rye.  Penury  has  marked  this 
part  of  Andorra  for  its  own.  It  is  said  that  at  another 
time  there  were  forges  in  full  work  in  the  mountains,  but 
the  woods  disappeared,  and  the  supply  of  fuel  came  to  an 
end.  The  Andorrans  could  no  longer  feed  their  furnaces, 
and  the  forges  ceased.  There  are  traditions,  too,  of  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  and  iron  that  lie  undeveloped  among 
those  mountains.  Englishmen  have  come  to  try  to 
develop  them — so  the  local  rumour  runs — but  have  been 
expelled.2  At  present  the  cost  of  transport  for  any  mining 
operations  would  probably  be  prohibitive.  But  once  a 
road  is  run  through  these  valleys,  all  things  may  become 
possible.     At  any  rate,  there  is  one  street  which,  running 

1  See  Gaston  Vuillier,  "Le  Val  d'Andorre."     VoL  S3  <■!  ML  Edouard  Charton's 
••  Le  Tour  du  Monde."  isss,  pp.  81-112. 
-  See    "A   Travers   I'Andorre,"  by  Felix   Regnault   ("Notes  d'un   Alpiniste"). 

Toulouse    (A.    Renault,    tils,    10,    Hue    de    la    Trinitel.    lS<;7.       A    valuable    little 
monograph  ;  reprinted  from  the  Annuairt  of  the  French  Alpine  Club. 
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through  the  centre  of  the  village,  has  on  it  some  slight 
marks  of  prosperity.  Many  of  the  houses  have  iron 
balconies  beautifully  worked  in  the  native  forges,  and 
the  houses  are  both  clean  and  well  built. 

We  were  now  sufficiently  hungry  to  think  of  a  meal, 
and  we  searched  this  street  for  an  inn.  We  were  amply 
rewarded.  We  found  here  one  of  the  quaintest  posadas 
on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  climbed  to  a  large 
room  on  the  first  floor,  and  were  soon  regaled  with  an 
excellent  repast  of  soup  and  omelettes,  washed  down 
with  indifferent  wine.  The  meal  was  organised  in 
somewhat  regal  fashion  by  the  master  of  the  inn,  who 
sat  and  issued  commands  to  two  young  women  who 
carried  them  out  with  great  efficiency  and  promptitude. 
The  Andorran  women  were  often  good-looking,  and 
perhaps  these  two  were  the  best -looking  that  we  saw. 
But  their  heads  are  always  covered  with  large  black 
mantillas  which  descend  over  the  shoulders  and  are  not 
worn  with  sufficient  grace  to  add  to  their  beauty.  The 
general  result  is  to  give  them  some  slight  resemblance  to 
nuns  without  the  religious  romance.  The  Andorran 
women,  indeed,  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  the  drudges 
of  the  country.  In  the  inns  the  rule  seems  to  be  that 
the  men  should  sit  and  smoke  cigarettes  while  the  women 
work.  The  result  is  that  they  somewhat  lack  gaiety 
and  liveliness,  but  they  always  seem  obedient  and  in- 
dustrious, and  I  doubt  not  that  they  perform  the  essential 
duty  of  making  life  easier  for  their  lords  and  masters. 

Below  Encamps  the  nature  of  the  valley  changes.  We 
were  now  getting  lower,  and  the  vegetation  increased  with 
every  mile.  The  path  was  shaded  by  trees  and  bushes,  and 
ran  by  the  side  of  fields  bright  with  flowers.    The  path  itself 
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seemed  to  gel  rougher  to  the  feet,  descending  rapidly, 
.uhI  suddenly  al  a  turn  we  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
valley  winch  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  little  State  and 
affords  a  site  for  her  capital.  It  stretches  out  for  some 
miles  to  the  we^t,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains 
and  watered  by  the  Yalira.  Above  Escaldas  the  path 
becomes  steep,  and  we  swung  down  rapidly  over  its 
slippery  stones,  glad  enough  that  we  had  dismissed  our 
mules  and  trusted  to  our  own  feet.  The  village  of 
Escaldas  is  at  the  very  eastern  end  of  the  great  valley  of 
Andorra  Viella.  It  is  a  charming  and  picturesque  spot. 
The  houses  are  built  one  above  another  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  central  street,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  highway  through  which  one  passes,  is  a  veritable 
switchback,  now  rising  and  now  falling,  with  which  only 
a  mountain  population  could  be  content.  As  at  Encamps, 
so  here,  poverty  is  the  prevailing  note.  The  manufacture 
dt  coarse  woollen  goods  was  the  old  industry  of  Escaldas, 
handed  down  from  remote  ages.  But  this  little  local  in- 
dustry has  been  killed  by  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
goods,  and  now  there  is  little  sale  for  the  manufactures 
<>t  Escaldas,  despite  the  excellence  of  her  goods  and  the 
cleverness  of  her  weavers,  who  pass  this  trade  on  from 
lather  to  son.  But  there  is  another  possible  source  of 
wealth  just  here  which  is  as  yet  undeveloped.  In  this 
village  the  very  springs  smoke,  and  the  housewives,  as  in 
so  many  villages  of  the  Pyrenees,  find  an  ample  supply  of 
hot  water  provided  for  them  for  the  washing  of  their 
clothes  without  stint  by  a  generous  Nature.  In  fact  Es- 
caldas has  been  gifted  with  that  precious  source  of  wealth 
which  has  turned  so  many  primitive  villages  of  Europe 
into  centres  of    fashion  and   wealth — hot  springs.     The 
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waters  are,  like  most  of  the  Pyrenean  waters,  suphurous 
and  very  hot.  The  villagers  are  proud  of  their  springs, 
and  a  certain  number  of  visitors  come  to  Escaldas  even 
at  present,  in  spite  of  the  primitive  arrangements  and  the 
poverty-stricken  village.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  the  suspicion  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Andorran 
has  kept  enterprise  at  a  distance.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  open  up  the  baths  of  Escaldas,  but  hitherto 
the  native  tradition  has  defeated  them.  At  one  time 
some  manufacturers  from  the  Ariege  district  joined  with 
a  delegate  from  the  parish  of  Encamps  to  put  his  scheme 
for  building  baths  in  Escaldas  before  the  Council  General 
of  the  valleys.  But  no  one  supported  him,  and  the  whole 
of  Andorra  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  alarm  and 
fury  that  the  manufacturers  were  forced  to  leave  the 
country  precipitately.1  Later  on,  in  1880,  a  company 
was  formed  to  make  Escaldas  into  a  combined  bathing 
and  gaming  centre — a  sort  of  second  Monaco,  connected 
with  France  by  a  road.  This  proposal  was,  like  the 
former  one,  supported  by  an  Andorran,  a  rich  inhabitant 
named  Don  Guilhem,  who  seems  to  have  gained  the 
support  of  the  Spanish  bishop  and  the  Spanish  party  in 
Andorra.  But  the  French  viguier  opposed,  and  finally 
the  French  Government  sent  a  battalion  to  encamp  on 
the  Solana  to  block  the  entrance  to  Andorra.  The  result 
was  that  the  scheme  collapsed.  But  so  great  was  the 
agitation  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Deverell  found  himself 
unable  to  enter  Andorra  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
We  ourselves  were  afterwards  shown  the  prospectus  of 
a  company  which  had  just  been  formed  for  the  opening 
of   Andorra   through    Escaldas,  and   the  Andorrans   ex- 

1  See  Gaston  Vuillier. 
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pressed  themselves  in  terms  of  great  indignation  ;it  the 
statements  made  in  this  prospectus,  which  certainly  did 
not  err  on  the  side  of  excessive  accuracy.  A  company 
prospectus,  indeed,  requires  to  be  read  on  the  spot  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  its  descriptive  effects.  "A  well 
stoned  road,"  ran  this  prospectus,  "leads  to  Andorra, 
passing  through  six  parishes.  There  will  be  a  regular 
transport  service  for  travellers  and  for  goods  from  France 
to  Spain."  When  we  read  this  sentence  our  feet  were 
>till  sore  from  the  Andorran  footpaths,  and  we  joined  the 
Andorrans  in  repudiating  the  insinuation  against  their 
country.  I  do  not  gather,  however,  that  anything  more 
has  been  heard  of  this  company.1  None  of  these 
ventures  will  really  become  important  until  a  road 
actually  exists   between   France  and  Andorra. 

Escaldas  lies  a  distance  of  half  an  hour  from  Andorra 
Viella,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  path  becomes 
smoother,  and  after  a  long  descent  we  rejoice  in  a 
short  experience  of  walking  on  the  flat.  One  is  now  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wide  valley  full  of  rich  vegetation. 
The  path  is  shaded  with  trees  of  every  variety — the  oak, 
the  larch,  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  chestnut.  By  the 
river  grow  fields  of  tobacco,  and  meadows  thick  with 
rich  gra^s  and  gorgeous  flowers.  By  the  side  of  the 
route,  half-way  up  the  hill,  there  is  a  ruin  which  passes 
by  the  name  of  Mas  del  Dumenje,  where  legend  says 
that  Louis  le  Debonnaire  collected  his  army  after  that 
battle    to    which    Andorra    looks  back  as  the    beginning 

*  Its  1 11 1 1  title  was  "Societe  Anonyme  des  Etablissements  du  Val  d'Andorre." 
Capital,  200,000  francs.  An  attempt  was  being  made  in  1895  to  sell  26,000 
founders'  shares  at  20  francs  a-piece.  The  prospectus  gave  a  highly  coloured 
account  of  Andorra.  The  Parisian  public  do  not  seem  to  have  responded,  as  the 
name  of  the  company  is  not  to  be  found  to-day  (1898)  in  the  accessible  lists.  (See 
p.  302.) 
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of  its  freedom.1  A  few  minutes  after  we  suddenly  came 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town— tall,  white,  strongly  built 
houses  with  sheaves  of  tobacco  hanging  out  of  the 
windows.  We  passed  on  and  entered  the  narrow  streets, 
immediately  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  popula- 
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tion  left  in  the  town  during  the  day — mostly  women  and 
children,  for  the  men  were  at  work  on  their  fields.  But 
the  women  and  children  did  their  best  to  do  us  due 
honour,  following  us  in  a  growing  crowd.     We  had  been 

»  See  Part  III.,  Supp.  Section.  §  3,  p.  279. 
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commended  by  M.  Michet  to  the  Posada  Calounes,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Michel  Montana,  to  whom  he  gave  us  an 
introduction.  We  passed  down  the  main  street,  turning 
to  the  right,  and  entered  the  posada  at  the  eastern  side  of 
i  narrow  footway.     Most  of  the  population  came  in  with 

ul  for  some  time  it  was  difficult  to  make  ourselves 
understood    above    the    hubbub    that    prevailed    in    the 

uent  of  the  inn.  But  when  we  had  explained  things 
■  Montana  he  drove  out  the  crowd  and  showed  us  to 
bare  but  clean-looking  bedrooms.  He  also  busied  him- 
self to  provide  us  with  a  meal,  which  was  by  no  means 
the  worst  we  ate  in  Andorra.  His  linguistic  accomplish- 
ment- extended  to  a  queer  mixture  of  French  and  Catalan, 
an  inadequate  supplement  to  the  deficiencies  of  our  own 
French.  At  fust  the  task  of  conversation  seemed  hopeless, 
but  goodwill  lent  him  ears,  and  for  the  rest  of  our  time  he 
levoted  his  energy  to  making  us  comfortable  at  Andorra 
Viella.     And  in  this  task,  on  the  whole,  he  succeeded. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

"  LES   VALLEES    ET   SOUVERAINTE    D'AXDOKRE  " 

THE  capital  of  the  republic  of  Andorra  is  not  a 
very  striking  place  in  itself.  To  the  outward  eve 
it  differs  little  from  multitudes  of  Spanish  mountain 
villages,  built  high  for  defence  and  safety.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  cleaner  ;  but  even  here  it  does  not  lean 
to  exceptional  virtue.  But  there  is  a  pigmy  majesty 
about  the  place.  It  stands  on  a  gigantic  ledge  of  rock. 
Below  the  town  the  mountain  shelves  down  at  first 
gentlv,  and  then  in  one  big  precipice,  to  the  valley 
beneath — green  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  waving 
fields  of  maize  and  tobacco.  On  the  whole  the  effect 
grows  on  you.  Above  are  the  mountains,  enclosing 
Andorra  in  fold  on  fold  of  iron  embrace.  On  one  side 
of  the  rock-shelf  stands  the  palace,  small,  but  ancient 
and  strong  ;  on  the  other  is  the  large  town  square,  with 
the  fountain  and  washing-place,  backed  by  the  big  simple 
square  house  of  ex-President  Don  Erancesco  Duran, 
who  has  governed  the  State  for  five  years  (i 881-1886). 
To  this  Nestor  of  the  State  Michet  had  given  us  a  letter 
of  introduction,  which  we  now  lost  no  time  in  delivering. 
Our  toilet  was  perhaps  scarcely  in  a  condition  that  would 
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be  regarded  as  usually  suited  to  interviews  with  the  rulers 

pi  States;  but  we  found  that,  in  the  matter  of  shirts,  night 

could  be  turned  into  day,   with  perhaps  a  touch  of  the 

antique  about  the  collar.     So  after  a  meal  we  emerged 

from  our  little  inn,  much  like  a  flimsy  side-scene  in  a  small 

theatre,  on  to  the  cobbled  footway  that  vexes  mankind  in 

the  streets  of  the  capital.     Those  Andorrans  who  were  not 

m  their  fields,  working  at  their  "properties,"  were  mostly 

at  work  in  the  open  air  or  in  their  doorways,  tailoring, 

cobbling,  or  carpentering.     There  were  a  few  small  shops 

from  which  the  owners  looked  out  on  us  with  a  pathetic 

expectancy  born   of  a  stagnant  trade.      Hut  Andorra  is 

very   small,   and  a   few   minutes   brought   us    to    the    big 

square  and  the  ex-President's  house.     We  passed  through 

an  ample  basement,   crammed  with  huge  piles  of  wood 

cut   m   blocks   for  firing,  and   hung  with    long    lines  of 

brown      tobacco-leaves       threaded      on      strings.        We 

mounted     a     flight     of     stairs     in     the     further     corner, 

and  knocked  at  a  closed   door.     We  were  answered  by 

>ung  girl,  who  took  our  letter,  and  ushered   lis  into 

a    large,   plain,   square,   lofty  room.      We    stood   waiting 

while  the  girl  carried  it  across  the  room  to  an  old  man 

ted  in  the  further  corner — the  Nestor  himself. 

Our  eves  could  not  have  rested  on  a  fairer  picture  than 

this   Republican   home.     Don   Francesco  Duran  himself 

is  past  the  threshold  of  what  men  call  old  age,  but  he  is 

still,  despite  his  grey  hairs,  upright  in  bearing  and  clear 

in   eve.     Nothing   in   his   bearing   or    manner    betokened 

any    pride    of    place    or    birth.       He    was    just    the    old 

peasant  resting  after    his   work — unshaven,  and  roughly 

clothed.     And  yet  there  was  about  him  the  underinable 

look  of   a  man  who   has  been  exercised   in  affairs.     By 
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his  side  sat  his  wife,  absorbed  in  her  sewing.  Near  her 
were  some  children — probably  her  grandchildren.  The 
whole  interior  was  clean,  orderly,  and  simple — plain  and 
bare  even  to  austerity,  "  breathing  household  laws." 
Perhaps  the  one  sign  of  distinction  came  to  us  in  the 
fact  that  they  showed  no  surprise  at  our  entrance.  The 
old  lady  just  looked  up  at  us  and  went  on  sewing.  Her 
husband  laboriously  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  read  the 
letter  several  times  very  slowly  and  carefully — like  an  old 
countryman  who  has  received  his  yearly  letter  from  some 
far-off  son  and  applies  his  eyes  to  an  unwonted  task. 
Then  he  calmly  folded  it,  walked  across  the  room 
towards  us  and  politely  asked  us  to  be  seated.  He 
spoke  French  haltingly,  and  his  vocabulary  was  small 
— almost  as  small  as  ours.  But  for  Andorra  he  is 
reputed  a  good  French  scholar,  and  after  two  days  of 
Catalan  we  were  thankful  for  small  mercies. 

We  knew  that  M.  Michet's  letter  was  not  a  very 
promising  introduction,  though  we  had  determined  to 
do  our  best  with  it.  All  it  contained  was  a  request 
that  he  should  help  us  with  mules. 

"  You  want  mules  ?  "  he  said  very  courteously  and 
briefly.     "  You  shall  have  them." 

The  remark  was  gratifying  but  inadequate.  We  had 
come  to  Nestor  for  knowledge,  and  not  for  mules.  You 
do  not  crave  for  sand  in  a  desert. 

So  we  said  very  gently  that  as  to  mules,  it  was  true 
that  we  wanted  them  ;  but  we  should  not  have  troubled 
him  for  that  alone.  We  were  Englishmen  travelling  for 
pleasure,  and  we  wished  to  hear  something  about  his 
lovelv  country  and  its  government.  We  came  to  him, 
we  added    sweetly,  as    the    man  who    knew  most.     And 
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thru  we  produced  the  only  cards  we  had  been  able  to 
ftcrape  clean  for  tins  purpose,  and  modestly  introduced 
one  another   in   terms   of   magniloquent   praise. 

The  old  man  slowly  perused  the  cards,  and  then 
scanned  us  up  and  down  with  a  very  slow  and  search- 
ing look.  It  expressed  the  whole  spirit  of  Andorran 
suspicion  and  aloofness.  "Who  are  you?"  it  seemed 
to  say.  "  Aie  vou  speculators  or  intriguers  ?  Have  you 
come  to  civilise  us,  or  to  force  us  to  build  casino 

We  again  assured  him  that  we  were  simply  travelling 
for  pleasure,  and  we  repeated  the  phrase  with  every 
variation  that  our  joint  vocabulary  allowed.1 

Then  a  happy  thought  struck  one  of  us.  He  produced 
the  remnants  of  our  English  tobacco — the  few  fragments 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Saldeu  had  left — and  offered  it  to 
Duran.  The  old  man  instantly  looked  more  alert,  and 
thawed  into  a  question.  "  English  tobacco  ?  "  he  said  ; 
"  is  it  English  tobacco  ?  "  Yes,  we  said,  it  was  ;  and  we 
might  have  added  that  it  was  of  a  kind  that  seemed  to  be 
highly  appreciated  in  Andorra.  He  took  a  pinch,  and 
rolled  himself  one  of  those  eternal  cigarettes  which  all  the 
world  smokes  in  this  region.  And  then  he  became  a 
little  more  expansive. 

We  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  mood,  but 
instantly  proceeded  to  ply  the  unhappy  man  with  every 
kind  of  question  about  Andorra.  What  was  the  suffrage? 
The  taxes  ?  Had  they  an  army  ?  What  about  justice  ? 
Schools?  Police?  Relations  to  France  or  Spain  ?  Power 
of  the  President  ?     Of  the  Council  ? 

■  The  Andorrans  are  proverbially  reticent.    There  is  a  saying  in  Catalonia,  "  Que 
fa  V Andorra"  signifying  that  a  man  is  "  lyin'  low  and  savin'  nuffin'."     It  is  said 
that  a  Spanish  student  at  Urgel  once  translated  the  sentence,  "  ytstn  a  litem  tacebqt," 
Hows  :  •■  I'cro  Tt^nv  *,-  hacia  el  Andorrano  "  ("  Jcmis  played  the  Andorran  "i. 
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Poor  old  man  !  The  questions  poured  in  fast  and 
furious  ;  the  cigarette  came  to  an  end  ;  and  waves  of 
puzzled  hesitation  passed  over  his  face.  Perhaps  he 
had  to  answer  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  never 
occurred  to  him  before.  I  wonder  how  many  Prime 
Ministers  in  Europe  would  be  able  to  give  a  lucid  ex- 
planation, in  a  foreign  language,  of  the  constitutions 
under  which  they  govern  !  Duran  did  it  remarkably 
well,  and  on  many  points  his  information  was  full  and 
satisfying.  But  it  was  over  the  judicial  system  that  we 
broke  down.  Both  sides  grew  confused.  The  vocabu- 
laries began  to  fail,  and  strange  "  portmanteau  "  words 
began  to  emerge,  at  which  the  old  man  shook  his  head 
in  bewilderment.     At  last  he  rose. 

"  There  is  an  Andorran  across  the  road,"  he  said, 
"  who  knows  all  about  the  constitution  and  talks  much 
better  French  than  I  do." 

So  we  followed  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  Andorra 
across  the  square  to  a  little  draper's  shop  and  general 
store,  and  were  introduced  to  a  young  Andorran  named 
Rossel.  Trade  was  not  brisk,  and  he  had  ample  time  to 
devote  to  us.  And  so  for  two  hours  the  little  shop  was 
given  over  to  the  hubbub  of  question  and  answer  as, 
sitting  on  the  counter,  we  probed  the  dark  places  of  the 
constitution.  Duran  slipped  out  in  the  middle,  but 
Rossel  proved  an  excellent  informant,  quick  to  seize 
points  and  to  clear  up  difficulties. 

The  difficult  historical  questions  that  surround  the 
origins  and  present  development  of  Andorra  are  fully 
discussed  elsewhere.1     Here  it  will  suffice  to  give  a  brief 

1  See  Part  1 1  [.,  Supp.  Section,  S  3  (270-303)  on  the  "  History  and  Constitution  of 
Andorra,"  which  also  contains  many  fuller  details  on  the  machinery  of  governmental 
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picture  ol  the  present  political  condition  of  Andorra,  a 
gathered  it  from  these  conversations  and  subsequent 
inquiry  and  reading. 

Andorra  is  in  the  main  a  self-governing  State,  with  an 
area  of  150  square  miles,  and  a  population  under  10,000. 
Its  pursuits  arc  mainly  agricultural,  and  the  population  is 
scattered  in  a  number  of  small  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
valley  is  divided  into  six  "parishes,"  which  elect  members 
to  a  General  Council,  which  meets  annually  in  the  Palace 
at  Andorra  Viella.  The  suffrage  is  "patriarchal,"  being 
limited  to  married  men  who  are  heads  of  households, 
and  withheld  from  any  man,  of  whatever  age,  who 
remains  unmarried.  The  Council  come  to  the  Palace  on 
horseback,  and  arc  provided  with  food  and  lodging  for 
man  and  beast  while  the  Council  sits.  They  elect  a 
1 'resident  or  Syndic  annually,  but,  like  Duran,  he  may  be 
re-elected  for  several  years. 

This  Council  is  endowed  with  many  important  powers,1 
but  its  authority  is  limited  by  the  existence  of  two 
viguiers  or  "agents"  appointed  respectively  by  the 
French  Government  and  the  Spanish  bishop  of  Urgel. 
These  viguiers  are  supreme  in  military  command,  though 
there  is  no  army,  and  the  only  military  power  is  that  of 
the  citi/ens  themselves,  who  are  liable  to  be  called  out  as 
militia,  and  obliged  to  possess  a  gun  and  forty  cartridges. 
We  saw  some  of  these  guns  suspended  over  civic  mantel- 
pieces, and  they  included  many  examples  of  the  gun- 
maker's  art,  leaning  mostly  to  the  antique.  The  viguiers 
also  exercise  the  functions  of  criminal  justice.2  They 
also  control  the  foreign  relations  of  Andorra,  acting  as 

1  For  details  see  Supplementary  Section,  p.  293. 
r  Sec  Supplementary  Section,  pp.  2ir^-><. 
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representatives  of  the  suzerain  powers.  The  little  State 
pays  a  small  tribute  to  both  the  French  Government  and 
the  Spanish  bishop  in  virtue  and  recognition  of  their 
suzerainty. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  "  constitution "  of  this  com- 
munity, small  indeed  and  simple,  but  dignified  by  the 
crowning  glory  of  independence — boasting  in  the  proud 
title  of  the  "Vallees  et  Souverainte  d'Andorre."  We 
realised  how  the  double  protectorate  of  France  and  Spain 
— with  all  its  machinery  of  agents  and  viceroy — helped  to 
keep  Andorra  free.  And,  more  interesting  still,  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  government  still  resting  on 
a  patriarchal  basis,  and  relying  for  its  defence  on  the 
untrained  valour  of  its  citizens.  We  were  in  a  state 
which  had  not  emerged  from  that  primitive  complexity 
in  which  the  executive  and  the  judicial  functions  are  not 
yet  divided,  and  the  distinction  between  the  spheres  of 
society  and  the  individual  has  not  yet  emerged.  Thus 
gradually — very,  gradually — we  gained  a  picture  of  a 
society,  vague  and  shadowy  in  its  origin,  but  now  claim- 
ing a  distinct  individuality  to  be  recognised  by  the  theory 
and  practice  of  modern  international  jurisprudence — an 
aristocracy  and  yet  a  republic  —  independent  and  yet 
doubly  dependent — democratic  and  yet  feudal — in  brief, 
the  political  paradox  and  curiosity  of  modern  Europe. 
I  do  not  say  the  picture  grew  then  and  there  in  Andorra. 
We  only  lay  the  foundation  of  it  :  the  building  grew 
after  as  the  result  of  reading  and  thought.  But  behind 
all  theory  lies,  in  my  mind,  the  picture  of  the  State  as  we 
saw  it — of  the  old  peasant  who  had  so  long  governed  it, 
of  the  little  capital,  the  palace,  the  prison,  and  the  pro- 
tecting mountains. 
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Especially  memorable  to  me  is  Duran's  effort  to  ex- 
plain to  us  Londoners,  born  in  a  complex  and  specialised 
society,  those  arrangements  for  the  capture  of  criminals 
which  surely  exist  nowhere  else  in  Europe  outside  the 
dream  of  Tolstoi. 

"And  your  police  (gendarmes)?"  we  asked— "what 
Of  them  ?  " 

"We  have  no  police-,"  said  Duran  laconically. 

"Then  who  looks  after  your  criminals?"  we  asked, 
with  impressions  of  London  streets  still  in  our  minds. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  "the  peasants  do  that — the  peasants." 

"  But  where  is  your  prison  ? "  we  asked,  still  much 
troubled  for  the  peace  of  Andorra,  and  perhaps  thinking 
of  our  lost  tobacco. 

"  Over  there,"  he  said,  pointing  out  of  the  window 
across  the  square  to  a  small,  dirty  building  of  decayed 
appearance,  resembling  a  large  poultry-house,  its  door 
blocked  with  stones,  and  its  windows  broken  and  cob- 
webbed. 

"  Is  there  any  one  there  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  No  one,"  he  replied. 

And  that,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  seem 
surprising. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  Andorra  we  found  both 
the  President  and  his  friends  very  reticent.  There  was 
obviously  much  searching  of  heart  as  to  various  proposals 
for  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  and,  I  daresay,  con- 
siderable division  of  opinion.  The  prospectus  of  the 
Parisian  Company  was  treated  with  considerable  con- 
tempt, and  yet  not  without  a  suspicion  of  an  underlying 
feeling  that  the   invasion   of    civilisation    was  ultimately 
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inevitable.  The  future  really  rests  with  the  Council 
General,  who  alone  have  the  power  of  making  con- 
cessions for  the  opening  of  the  country.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  in  such  a  country  conflicting  waves 
of  feeling.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  old  Andorran, 
full  of  suspicion,  clinging  to  the  "  splendid  isolation  "  of 
his  country,  content  that  he  should  be  divided  from 
civilised  Europe  by  mountains  and  fear  ;  on  the  other  is 
the  merchant,  hampered  and  irritated  by  the  prolonged 
delays  that  must  result  from  absence  of  roads  and  from 
the  fact  that  access  to  the  country  is  virtually  closed 
during  many  months  of  the  year.  Opinions  will  differ  as 
to  the  policy  which  the  Council  should  adopt.  We,  as 
visitors,  were  well  content  that  there  should  be  still  one 
country  in  Europe  where  the  power  of  wealth  plays  so 
small  a  part  and  the  health  of  simple  living  is  as  yet  so 
little  marred  by  the  "sick  disease  of  modern  life."  But 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  should  go  on  for 
ever.  The  murmur  of  modern  progress  is  heard  even  in 
the  heart  of  these  remote  valleys  and  across  these  lofty 
mountains,  and  the  best  to  be  hoped  is  that  civilisation 
should,  when  it  comes,  bring  to  Andorra  more  of  its 
virtues  than  of  its  vices.  Shoe-leather  must  be  saved,  and 
roads  may  therefore  be  accepted  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to 
thrust  a  gambling  hell  into  the  centre  of  this  quiet 
pastoral  country. 

The  future  indeed  would  seem  to  lie  with  the  French 
Government  rather  than  the  Spanish  bishop  who  shares 
the  suzerainty.  At  the  very  time  of  our  visit  an  agree- 
ment was  being  negotiated  between  the  Council  General 
and  the  French  Government,  by  which  France  and 
Andorra  should  combine  to  run  a  road  across  the  frontier 
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from  the  French  side  to  the-  capital.  Every  Andorran 
male  from  eighteen  to  sixty  was  to  give  four  days'  labour 
to  the  making  of  the  road  ;i  sort  of  voluntary  corv/e.  It 
w.i^  announced  in  .1  journal  of  the  Ariege  district  that  the- 
road  would  be  begun  in  the  spring  of  1897."  I  believe 
that  since  our  visit  a  beginning  ha-<  been  made,  but  I  do 
not  gather  that  there  has  been,  as  yet,  any  great  progress 
towards  its  accomplishment.  There  can  be  no  great 
Objection  to  this  form  of  development  beyond  the 
sentimental   desire   to   retain   tins   mediaeval    corner    of 

I  Europe  in  its  original  integrity.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  this.  The  besetting  dangers  of  the  Andorran  at 
present  are  stagnancy  and  aloofness,  resulting  in  extreme 
poverty.  The  native  industries  have  virtually  been 
destroyed  by  foreign  competition,  against  which  there 
aw  be  no  Customs  barrier  in  so  small  a  State.  The 
temptation  of  the  population  is  therefore  inevitably  in  the 
direction  to  contraband  trade,  with  results  that  threaten 
to  be  somewhat  serious  for  the  peasantry  on  the  French 
border.  In  the  very  year  of  our  visit  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  bitterness  developing  among  the 
French  Communes  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Petitions 
were  being  signed,  and  the  Deputy  for  the  Arrondisse- 
ment  of  Prades  was  being  approached.  And  one  is 
obliged  to  feel  some  sympathy  with  the  situation  of  these 
ints.  They  are  supposed  to  be  protected  from  Spain 
by  a  strong  tariff,  and  yet  here  are  the  Andorrans  bring- 
ing into  France,  free  from  all  taxation,  not  only  matches, 
tobacco,  and  cigars,  but  also  live  stock,  which  can  be  sold 
in  dangerous  competition   with   the  cattle  reared  on  the 

1  These   tacts  arc  given   in   the   "Bulletin   de   la   Societe   de   Geographic  de 

Toulouse."  pp.    161-4.     (See  Supp.  Section,  p.  301,  for  further  details.) 
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French  side  of  the  border.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  the 
Andorrans  of  a  certain  amount  of  sharp  practice  in  this 
matter.  A  commercial  arrangement  was  arrived  at  in 
1867,  by  which  the  Andorrans  are  entitled  to  introduce 
into  France,  duty  free,  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  on 
condition  that  they  are  covered  by  certificates  of  origin. 
But  these  certificates  seem  to  be  given  out  freely  to  all 
comers.  The  Andorrans  buy  flocks  of  sheep  in  Spain, 
for  instance,  at  a  low  price,  and  in  Spanish  money  ;  they 
bring  them  into  Andorra,  give  them  Andorran  certificates 
of  origin,  and  then  send  them  on  to  France  without 
paying  any  duty.  These  Spanish  sheep  are  then  sold 
in  France  for  French  money,  which  alone  gives  the 
Andorran  sellers  an  immense  and  increasing  profit.  The 
consequence  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  French 
sheep  along  the  border.  Naturally  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Perpignan  and  the  Agricultural  Societies 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  are  doing  their  best  to  get  the 
French  Government  to  repress  this  form  of  contraband.1 
For  Andorra  forms  a  sort  of  gate  in  the  Pyrenean  border, 
enabling  any  man  of  enterprise  to  evade  the  whole 
system  of  duties  so  laboriously  built  up.  It  is  clear  that 
the  making  of  a  road  by  the  French  Government  would 
give  them  a  new  power  of  control  over  all  commerce  that 
passes  either  from  or  through  Andorra.  But  whether 
the  road  will  be  equally  profitable  to  the  wily  Andorrans 
seems  a  much  more  doubtful  question.  There  are  quite 
enough  people  in  Andorra  interested  in  the  contraband 
traffic  to  make  this  point  of  some  influence  on  the 
rapidity  with  which   the  road   is   carried  out.      On   the 

1   Felix  Regnault's  "  A  Travers  l'Andorre,"  p.  2S.      He  quotes  an  effective  article 
from  a  Perpignan  journal,  dated  December  23,  iSq6. 
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other  hand,  Prance  has  of  late  years  pursued  towards 
Andorra  .1  very  wise  policy  of  conciliation,  which  gives 
her  some  chance  of  disarming  the  suspicions  ol  this 
difficult  people.  Her  services  in  saving  the  Andorrans 
hom  a  gambling  hell  are  still  remembered,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Palace  at  Andorra  Viella  there  is 
■  very  bad  picture  of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  which  was 
presented  by  I 'resident  Faure,  and  is  exhibited  to  the 
visitor  with  considerable  pride  as  a  proof  of  the 
kindliness  of  the  French  Republic.  These  are  small 
things  ;  but  they  all  count.  The  Spanish  bishop  of 
1,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  favoured  the  gambling  design,  and  it  is  still 
remembered  against  him  that  several  years  ago — perhaps 
with  his  eve  on  the  Andorran  contraband  habits — he 
used  his  influence  at  Madrid  to  oppose  a  scheme  for  a 
commercial  treaty  between  Andorra  and  Spain,  on 
which  the  natives  had  set  their  hearts.  Spain,  of  course, 
starts  with  a  much  firmer  hold  over  Andorra  than  France. 
The  little  State  lies  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  path  that  runs  between  the  capital  and  the  town 
of  Urgel  is  civilised  in  comparison  with  the  little  mule 
tracks  that  connect  Andorra  with  France.  The  Spanish 
approach  is,  besides,  virtually  always  open,  while  the 
French  is  closed  to  all  ordinary  travellers  for  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year.  But  a  road  would  change  all  this, 
and  would  bring  the  capital  within  an  easy  day's  journey 
of  the  French  railway  terminus  at  Ax.1 

The  result  of  modern  changes  is  that  the  country  of 
Andorra  is  very  poor.  The  development  of  mines  has 
practically  ceased,  and  the  Catalan  ironwork  has  virtually 

1  For  further  details  sec  Supp.  Section,  p.  300. 
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been  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  far  less  artistic  work 
of  the  great  European  iron  foundries.  The  Andorrans 
have  become  an  agricultural  race — shepherds,  peasant 
proprietors,  and  stock-farmers.  The  riches  of  this  country 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  great  herds  and  flocks 
on  the  high  plateaux  of  the  mountains.  The  richer  men 
travel  into  France  from  Spain  to  buy  badly  fed  cattle  or 
young  mules,  give  them  a  year's  feeding  on  the  Andorran 
mountains,  then  sell  them  again  at  a  great  profit  in  either 
of  the  two  countries.  But  this  commerce  cannot  enrich 
the  whole  country,  and  small  culture  must  be  difficult  on 
the  steep  mountain-sides,  which  provide  the  peasant 
properties  for  most  of  the  natives.  The  meagre  fields  of 
rye  and  tobacco  which  we  saw  in  the  valley  of  the  Valira 
plainly  declared  poverty  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
And  the  products  of  these  hillside  fields  have  to  be  sold 
in  open  competition  with  imports  from  Spain  and  France. 
The  possibility  of  coming  change  makes  it  desirable 
to  record  even  the  smallest  observations  about  the 
Andorrans  as  we  saw  them  in  1896,  and  as  they  have 
been  observed  by  other  travellers.  The  impressions  left 
by  the  people  that  we  saw  stand  out  very  distinctly  from 
the  memory  of  the  French  Pyrenees.  There  is  the 
distinction  of  language  and  of  costume,  both  nearer  to 
Spain  than  to  France.  The  most  definite  difference  of 
costume  is,  of  course,  the  red  Phrygian  cap  with  its  long 
point  which  hangs  down  sometimes  over  the  eyes  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  sometimes  roguishly  on  one  side  over  the  ear, 
and  sometimes  thrown  back  over  the  back  of  the  head. 
This  cap  gives  them  an  aspect  of  gay — almost  revolu- 
tionary— defiance.  For  the  rest,  they  are  dressed  gene- 
rally   in   short  waistcoats   and    knickerbockers    with   the 
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little  cut-away  jackets  which  one  often  sees  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  tin-  Pyrenees.  They  are  not  a  handsome 
nice,  and  far  from  tall.     In  cold  weather  they  are  fond  of 

blankets,  which  they  fold  about  them  like  Scotch 
plaids.  Their  food  is  strongly  flavoured  with  garlic  and 
oil.  More  thorough  students  of  the  country  assure  us 
that  their  morals  are  pure  and  that  drunkenness  is  little 
known  ;  that  luxury  is  almost  unknown,  and  that  their 
lite  is  marked,  for  the  most  part,  by  simple  and  faithful 
endurance.1  They  are  still  eminently  religious,  and  the 
clergy  haw  great  influence.  Such  churches  as  we  visited 
We  found  richly  decorated,  and  there  are  many  crosses 
by  the  wayside.  It  is  said  that  canonical  penalties  arc- 
still  stringently  exacted,  and  that  you  may  still  see 
penitents  kneeling  on  the  flagstones  of  the  churches  with 
a  lighted  candle  in  hand,  or  walking  barefoot  over  the 
mountain     paths    to    some    place    of    pilgrimage.       The 

itte  still  exists  at  the  Palace  as  a  means  of  capital 
punishment  in  case  of  necessity  ;  but  I  believe  that  it  has 
rarely  been  used.  There  are  factories  of  matches  and 
tobacco  at  the  capital  ;  but  on  the  whole  native  manu- 
factures are  languishing.  There  is  a  school  in  every 
parish,  but  education  is  not  compulsory,  and  there  is 
little  thorough  schooling  except  during  four  or  five 
months  in  the  winter.  The  girls  are  looked  after  by 
teaching  Sisters,  who  are  sent  by  the  Bishopric  of  Urgel. 
They  give  primary  instruction  at  Canillo,  Encamps,  San 
Julia  and  Andorra. 

Our  picture   of  the  Andorran  Government  would  not 
have  been  complete  without  a  visit  to  the  Palace,  which  is 
1  See  Regnault,  Vuillier,  Deverell,  Sto.,  passim. 
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the  very  pulse  of  the  machine.  The  way  to  it  lies  through 
devious  narrow  streets,  whence  you  emerge  to  pass  through 
a  dilapidated  'gate.  The  Palace  stands  in  front  of  you. 
You  are  on  a  rock  platform  which  falls  sheer  on  two  sides 
and  rises  behind — an  ideal  situation  for  a  castle.  The 
building  itself  has  that  sordid  air  which  hangs  about 
almost  every  Andorran  dwelling,  and  suggests  a  national 
dearth  of  manners  and  style — the  absence  of  any  standard 
of  beauty  or  cleanliness.  But,  if  you  can  put  aside  the 
neglect  of  the  present  generation,  it  is  a  fine  old  structure, 
with  a  doorway  of  unique  beauty  and  interest.  Over  the 
door  is  this  sentence,  "  Domus  Coiicilii,  Jiistltlcv  Sedes,"  and 
beneath  are  the  arms  of  the  Bishops  of  Urgel  and  the 
Counts  of  Foix.  The  escutcheon  is  on  white  marble, 
and  is  divided  into  four  quarters  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
On  the  right  are  the  Mitre  and  the  Cross  and  above  the 
three  red  pales  of  Catalonia.  On  the  left  are  four  red 
pales  and  two  oxen  above'.  These  are  the  pales  of  the 
Comte  de  Foix  and  the  oxen  of  Beam.  The  door  itself 
dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Above  the  coat  of 
arms  is  the  following  Latin  epigram  : — 

"Suspice  ;  sunt  vallis  neutrius  stemmata  :  SUIltque 
Regna  quibus  gaudent  nobiliora  tegi  : 
Singula  si  populos  alios  Andorra  bearunt. 
Quidni  juncta  ferent  aurea  sxcla  tibi  ?" 

which  may  be  thus  roughly  paraphrased — 

"  Behold  a  Neutral  Valley's  Anus  :  the  arms 
Which  nobler  kingdoms  have  been  proud  to  bear. 
It  singly,  they  have  shed  on  other  lands 
A  blessing,  now  united  shall  they  brins; 
A  Golden  Age,  Andorra,  unto  thee." 

We  passed  through  an  untidy  basement,  given  over  to 
stores  and  animals  of  every  kind,  up  to  the  first  storey,  and 
there  found  ourselves  in  a  series  of  plain,  large  rooms  used 
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for  St. ik'  purposes.  Ik-hind  is  a  simple  kitchen  with  a 
large  fireplace,  where  the  food  is  prepared  for  the 
Rational  representatives,  who  can  sleep  in  the  bedrooms 
ibove  .uhI  stable  their  horses  below  enabled  thus  to 
domicile  themselves  completely  in  the  Palace  during 
Sessions.  In  front  of  the  building,  looking  out  on  the 
toalley  through  large  windows,  are  the  two  most  impor- 
tant State-rooms  —  the  dining-room  and  the  council 
chamber.  The  fireplace  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  the  building.  There  is  a  colossal  chimney,  up 
which  the  smoke  escapes  through  a  great  Hue,  and  round 
the  hearth  are  tour  great  iron  fire-dogs  of  a  size  that 
gests  that  one  could  cook  in  this  fireplace  a  whole  ox 
at  a  time.  The  whole  fireplace  is  surrounded  with  great 
seats  and  with  iron  hooks  on  which  to  hang  the  utensils. 
There  is  an  air  of  generous  mediaeval  hospitality  about 
the  place,  and  one's  impression  is  that  the  good  coun- 
cillors need  not  lack  for  food  as  long  as  the  cuisine  is 
established  on  such  a  scale.  From  behind  this  kitchen 
staircases  lead  up  to  the  bedrooms.  Altogether,  a  very 
charming  and  interesting  hotel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  austere  than  the  dining- 
room.  The  benches  are  long  and  hard  ;  the  tables 
are  plain  and  rough.  Between  the  windows  is  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  arms  of  Foix  and 
Urgel  on  either  side.  The  ceiling  is  lined  with  heavy 
rafters,  and  the  whole  effect  is  one  of  antique  and  Spartan 
simplicity.  Equally  plain  is  the  council  chamber,  into 
which  you  pass  directly  from  the  dining-room.  Between 
the  windows  is  a  small  table  covered  with  a  plain  cloth, 
with  an  armchair  for  the  President  and  a  chair  without 
arms    for    the    ex-President.     All    the    other    twenty-two 
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chairs  are  straight-backed   and   armless.      There    is    no 
lounging  at  that  council  board  !     Business  or  dinner  are 
the   stern    alternatives  !      On    the    walls    of   the    council 
chamber   hang  twenty-four  three-cornered  black  beaver 
hats    and   twenty-four    long   black    robes  —  the    official 
costume,  just  such   as  was  worn   by  the   Deputies  of  the 
Third  Estate  when  the  National  Assembly  met  in  Paris 
in  1789.     Thus  clad,  there   must  be  something  very  dis- 
tinct from  a  "  district  council  " — something  national  and 
historical — about  the  meeting  of  this  body.     In  the  wall 
on  the  left-hand  side  is  a  small  iron  door,  securely  locked. 
Within  that  door  is  a  large  wooden  box  containing  the 
archives   of    Andorra.     Outside   are   written   the   words, 
" Arxius    v  Escripturas   de   las    Vails   de   Andorra."      On 
this  iron  door  are  six  keyholes,  and  under  each  is  the 
name   of   one   of    the   parishes  in  the  following   order : 
Canillo,  Encamps,   Ordino,  Massana,  Andorra,  and  San 
Julia.     Each  parish  is  possessed  of  a  key  to  open  these 
archives,  and  the  box  cannot  be  opened  by  less  than  all 
six  keys   together.      The   result  is   that  before  any  one 
can    obtain   a  sight   of   the  Andorran  archives  he  must 
secure  the  presence  of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
parishes.     It  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  almost  a  final 
obstacle    to    any   continuous   research    in    Andorra.     M. 
Gaston  Vuillier,  for  instance,  records  the  disappointment 
of  M.  Brutails,  who  found  himself  unable  to  investigate 
the  archives  of  Andorra  owing  to  this  cause. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  furthest  removed  from  the 
window  you  step  through  a  door  into  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Armengol.  Religion  is  always  hard  by  politics 
in  Andorra.  The  whole  interior,  despite  all  its  dusty  and 
unkempt   plainness,  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  dignity 
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and  piety.  Looking  through  the  window  on  the  wide 
valley  and  the  guarding  mountains  round,  we  breathed 
in  the  spirit  oi  an  ancient  state,  home  of  equality  and 

simplicity,  free  a-^  the  hills  in  which  it  is  embosomed  and 
the  winds  that  Mow  over  them. 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  Andorran 
Council  General  in  session,  any  more  than  we  witnessed 
the  fetes  and  dances  which  were  seen  by  M.  Vuillier  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Etienne.  During  the 
session  the  Andorran  flag — with  three  horizontal  lines 
ot  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  and  a  crown  in  the  centre — 
hangs  out  of  the  window.  A  description  of  the  meeting 
oi  the  Council  has  been  given  by  M.  Yidal,  who  was 
present  at  the  reception  of  the  French  vigttier  after  the 
troubles  of  1880. *  At  the  further  end  by  the  window 
>at  the  French  representatives  and  the  Syndic  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council.  To  the  right  and  the  left  sat 
the  rows  of  councillors  in  their  long  cloaks,  and  at  the 
further  end  the  escort  of  the  delegate.  The  delegate 
read  in  Catalan  the  intentions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  then  the  Syndic  invited  the  riguicr  to  take  the 
usual  oath.  On  the  table  lay  an  old  volume  open — 
containing  the  four  Gospels.  On  this  the  viguier  placed 
his  right  hand  and  his  left  on  his  heart,  and  took  the 
oath.  M.  Vidal  describes  the  costumes  of  the  councillors 
■  is  strikingly  mediaeval.  They  wore  short  knickerbockers 
rey  cloth  with  a  waistband  and  waistcoat  of  red  wool, 
a  cravat  of  black  silk,  stockings  of  pale  blue  wool,  and 
^hoes  with  buckles — over  all  these  a  long  mantle  of  black 
cloth  lined  with  crimson,  and  a  red  cap  on  which  was 
placed  the   three-cornered   hat  of   office.      The  viguiers 

1  ••  L'Andorre,"  par  Victoria  VidaL    Paris  :  Libniire  Centrale,  i860. 
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were  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  at  their  sides  a  sword  as 
the  emblem  of  justice  and  military  command.  After  the 
ceremony  was  over  they  all  sat  down  to  a  colossal  repast 
cooked  in  the  State  kitchen.  There  were  forty  at  the 
table,  and  they  seem  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  them- 
selves. 

In  the  same  building  with  the  Palace  is  the  State  school, 
open  to  all,  though  none  are  compelled  to  come  in.  We 
found  the  children  being  dismissed  by  a  lame  school- 
master, who  seems  to  be  solely  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  in  the  capital  of  Andorra.  He  had  been 
giving  them  a  geography  lesson  on  a  blackboard.  The 
school  is  a  large,  bare,  oblong  chamber,  with  no  decora- 
tion on  its  walls  save  a  number  of  frescoes  which  we  set 
down  as  mediaeval  until  Montana  enlightened  us.  It 
seems  that  they  are  quite  modern,  and  in  that  case  form 
a  curious  instance  of  arrested  development,  being  in  form 
and  colouring,  though  not  in  beauty,  such  as  one  finds  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  handed  down  from  mediaeval 
times. 

One  last  task  remained  for  us  before  we  left  Andorra, 
and  that  was  to  see  the  President.  But  he  proved  a  most 
inaccessible  potentate.  During  the  whole  day  he  was 
out  of  the  town,  working  on  his  land — for  like  many  of 
the  Andorran  notables,  he  was  a  peasant  proprietor  first 
and  a  statesman  afterwards.  Not  to  be  put  off,  we  sent 
him  a  message  that  we  would  visit  him  after  dinner,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  we  started  on  a  precarious  journey  along 
the  streets  of  Andorra.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  not  a 
single  light  of  any  sort  appeared  in  the  town,  except  a 
few  candles  and  lamps  that  glimmered  in  the  topmost 
rooms  of  the  houses.     As  we  stumbled  and  slipped  over 
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the  cobble  stones,  we  gradually  realised  the  astounding 
fact  tint  Andorra  had  gone  to  bed  I  But  not  all,  for  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  came  the  sound  of  sing- 
ing, .u\(\  we  crept  nearer  to  hear.  A  party  of  shepherds 
irere  gathered  by  the  Palace  wall,  and  were  singing  native 
ballads,  alternately  weird  and  grotesque,  now  greeted  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  then  with  a  mournfully  senti- 
mental silence,  until  the  rough  chorus  took  up  the  theme 
oi  the  song,  and  the  rude  harmonies  echoed  through  the 
still  town.  Everything  combined  to  produce  a  romantic 
effect  beside  which  the  finest  operatic  chorus  would  have 
been  quite  prosaic.  We  held  our  peace  and  listened, 
gliding  nearer  down  a  side  street  ;  but  suddenly  the 
young  men  seemed  to  hear  us,  for  the  singing  stopped, 
and  the  night  was  still  once  more.  So  we  made  our  wax- 
to  the  President's  house,  which  lies  on  the  main  street, 
not  far  from  Duran's.  The  house  was  as  dark  and 
silent  as  the  grave,  except  for  a  light  which  flickered  in 
bne  of  the  topmost  stories,  far  above  us.  We  knocked, 
but  no  answer  came.  We  waited  and  wondered.  Sud- 
denly the  truth  dawned  on  us.  Tired  out  with  his 
labours  in  the  field,  the  wise  President,  like  the  rest  of 
Andorra,  had  gone  to  bed  !  The  situation  was  difficult. 
Even  if  we  waked  him,  we  could  not  explain  our  errand, 
for  he  knew  no  language  but  Catalan.  And  what  if  he, 
Beized  with  a  pardonable  irritation,  brought  upon  us  all  the 
terrors  of  the  law  ?  Opposite  we  could  just  see  the  prison 
in  the  gloom,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  empty.  Wisdom 
seemed  to  advocate  a  retreat.  Indeed,  it  was  the  only 
possible  course.  A  knock  on  the  door  of  an  Andorran 
house  is  calculated  to  wake  the  animals,  but  not  the 
human  beings,  and  our  loudest  blows  on  this  particular 
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door  met  with  no  response.  So  we  turned  away,  and 
groped  our  way  home.  When  we  arrived,  a  message 
awaited  us.  The  President  regretted  his  inability  to  see 
us,  but  he  was  suffering  from  a  headache  ! 

We  shall  never  know  whether  that  headache  was  diplo- 
matic or  not  ;  for  next  morning  we  were  to  start  for 
Tirvia,  on  the  way  to  Luchon. 
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CHAPTER    V 
A   GLIMPSE    OF   SPAIN— FROM    ANDORRA  TO  TIRVIA 

ONCE  more  we  would  be  stepping  westward.  A  day 
was  pleasantly  passed  in  sauntering  about  Andorra, 
and  then  on  Sunday  (August  30///),  at  halt-past  six  in  the 
morning,  we  were  already  afoot  behind  our  inevitable 
mule,  with  faces  set  towards  the  western  frontier. 

The  journey  that  now  lay  before  us  was  not  without  its 
difficulties.  There  are  two  obvious  methods  of  quitting 
Andorra — one,  reversing  our  approach,  by  the  Port  de 
Saldeu,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  into  Spain,  by  Urgel. 
But  neither  suited  our  purpose,  which  was,  broadly 
speaking,  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  in  the  High  Pyrenees 
and  traverse  them  from  east  to  west.  The  next  move  in 
this  design  was  to  reach  Luchon  by  crossing  the  country 
to  the  west  of  Andorra.  On  first  inspection  in  small 
maps  the  journey  seemed  impossible  without  tents. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  paths,  and  no  villages  in  which 
to  sleep.  Of  course  the  large-scale  maps  changed  all 
this.  It  was  like  bringing  a  telescope  to  bear  on  a 
seemingly  empty  patch  of  sky.  Villages  began  to  emerge, 
and  a  good  definite  track,  though  there  is  no  road  nearer 
than  the  Val  d'Aran,  distant  by  a  journey  of  some  three 
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days.  Michel  Montana  supplied  the  rest.  He  knew  the 
way  well,  pointed  out  the  best  stopping-places,  selected 
the  inns,  chartered  us  a  good  mule,  and  introduced  us  to 
a  good  honest  muleteer,  named  Jean.  The  distances 
between  the  stopping-places  were  very  unequal  ;  but  we 
calculated  that  the  whole  journey  to  Luchon  could  be 
done  in  four  days.  We  engaged  Jean  to  Esterri,  and 
as  our  first  halting-place  chose  Tirvia,  which  lies  at  some- 
thing more  than  a  decent  day's  march  from  Andorra.  It 
could  not  take  less  than  twelve  hours,  and  might  take 
more.  At  best,  we  did  not  expect  to  arrive  before  sunset. 
The  morning  was  cool  and  clear,  the  prelude  to  a  day 
of  torrid  heat.  The  path  to  the  frontier  is  excellent,  and 
we  swung  along  the  valley  at  a  good  pace,  always  by  the 
side  of  the  faithful  Valira.  Then,  at  a  half-hour  from 
Andorra,  we  crossed  by  a  bridge  to  the  left  bank  and 
began  to  move  to  the  south-west.  We  passed  the  little 
village  of  Santa  Coloma,  which  was  once  an  Andorran 
parish,  but  has  now  dwindled  and  lost  its  distinction.  It 
possesses  a  small  church  with  a  Moorish  tower  pierced 
with  windows  at  the  top  like  the  church  of  Saint  Jean. 
We  then  crossed  the  stream  by  a  small  bridge  and 
turned  southwards  still  following  the  Valira.  The  valley 
narrowed  in  with  high  bare  mountain-sides  to  right 
and  to  left.  The  path  becomes  worse  until  at  five 
miles  from  the  capital  we  approached  the  last  of  the 
six  Andorran  parishes,  San  Julia  de  Loria.  For  a 
village  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  San  Julia  has  a 
spacious  air.  It  is  to  all  appearance  Spanish — bright  and 
picturesque,  full  of  brilliant  colouring  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  and  seemingly  a  centre  of  life  and  activity.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people.    It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
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crowds  of  peasants  had  come  in  to  church  in  their  best 
and  brightest  clothes  red-capped  men  and  brightly  ker- 
chiefed women  while  gaily  caparisoned  mules  stood  in 
trout  of  the  inn,  all  glorious  with  red  tassels. 

A  few  miles  beyond  San  Julia  the  valley  once  more 
broadens  out  and  trends  southward.  We  turned  a  corner 
and  found  ourselves  approaching  a  group  of  small,  dirty 
Cottages,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  track.  To  the  right 
was  an  awning,  and  beneath  it  sat  four  ragged,  unkempt 
soldiers  playing  cards.  It  was  lint  nine  o'clock  of 
Sunday  morning,  but  no  hour  is  too  early  and  no  day  too 
Bacred  for  a  Spaniard  to  play  cards.  For  this  was  the 
frontier,  and  these  were  the  soldiers  of  his  Most  Catholic 
Majesty.  Free  Andorra  lav  behind  us,  and  in  front  lay 
much-governed  Spain — the  land  of  carabineers,  custom 
duties,  and  passports. 

A  dark,  handsome,  unshaven  official  stepped  out  from 
the  cottage  and  greeted  us  with  the  dignity  and  high 
courtesy  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo.  He  then  addressed  him- 
self to  our  muleteer,  who  assumed  the  part  of  injured 
innocence,  and,  of  course,  overdid  the  part.  With  an 
impatient  gesture  the  Spaniard  ordered  him  to  unload 
the  mule.  He  could  not  have  put  him  to  a  more  severe 
torture.  For  it  is  no  joke  to  unload  a  Pyrenean  mule. 
Loaded,  it  is  a  work  of  fine  art,  only  to  be  performed  with 
skill  and  industry.  First  the  luggage  is  plastered  on  the 
back,  then  a  rope  is  drawn  tightly  round  luggage  and 
belly ;  this  is  drawn  taut  with  a  wooden  instrument 
shaped  like  a  bow,  and  used  as  a  tourniquet  ;  and  finally 
the  whole  is  secured  with  a  series  of  complex  knots.  So 
lengthy  are  all  these  operations  that  we  would  put  our- 
selves to  many  shifts  to  avoid  unloading  during  the  day, 
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and  articles  especially  needed  would  always  be  placed  in 
a  sack  that  could  be  easily  reached.  But  our  Spanish 
friend  had  no  such  compunction.  Every  article  had  to 
be  taken  from  the  mule  and  scattered  broadcast.  The 
object   seemed  to   be  to  give  the  muleteer  the  greatest 
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amount  of  trouble.  For  once  they  were  off  the  mule's 
back  the  official  passed  the  bags  quickly  without  any 
examination,  and  simply  left  our  man  to  reload.  For 
aught  he  knew  they  might  have  been  full  of  tobacco  ; 
but  the  man  had  been  punished,  and  the  Spaniard  had 
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enjoyed  a  sweet  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was 
enough. 

All  tins  wasted  .1  full  half-hour.  At  first  we  vented  our 
resentmenl  on  the  Spaniard  in  plain  English  expressions, 
.ill  Hi  which  he  received  with  the  profoundest  bows.  Then 
we  walked  ahead  and  waited  impatiently  by  the  stream, 
knowing  that  we  should  pay  dearly  for  tin.  delay  at  the 
other  end  of  the  day.  Our  impatience  was  a  contrast  to 
the  landscape  that  fed  the  eyes.  For  everything  was  at 
peace.  Xo  sound  of  human  toil  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
Sabbath  morning,  which  seemed  almost  as  sacred  to  rest 
here  as  in  the  heart  of  Protestant  England.  Now  and 
then  a  peasant  would  pass  and  bid  us  a  genial  "good- 
day."  Over  against  us,  across  the  stream,  sat  a  group  of 
Pyrenean  youngsters,  crowned  with  Phrygian  caps  of 
startling  red,  and  watching  us  with  a  petrified  and  un- 
merited wonder.  A  cavalcade  of  Spanish  travellers  on 
mule-back  came  lazily  up  along  the  track  from  Urgel. 
But  calm  was  the  prevailing  note — the  calm  that  comes 
from  a  sense  that  the  great  human  machine  is  at  rest,  and 
that  nature,  whose  life  is  one  long  Sabbath  broken  by 
occasional  fevers,  is  left  undisturbed  by  the  restless 
activity  of  man. 

The  Spanish  cavalcade  solved  a  mystery.  When  we 
had  assembled  at  Andorra  in  the  early  morning  we  had 
been  puzzled  and  surprised  to  find  no  Jean,  but  another, 
in  charge  of  our  mules.  The  substitute  was  a  harmless, 
uninteresting  Andorran,  who  could  converse  with  us  only 
m  monosvllables  of  imperfect  French.  When  we  in- 
quired of  him  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came,  he  only 
smiled,  as  if  amused  at  being  credited  with  a  personality. 
When  we  asked  after  Jean,  the  smile  broadened,  as  if  the 
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joke  was  improving.  In  fine,  we  had  given  up  the  puzzle 
as  insoluble,  and  expected  never  more  to  see  the  broad, 
cheerful  face  of  Montana's  muleteer.  By  some  inexplic- 
able metamorphosis,  this  colourless  creature  had  taken  his 
place,  and  would  continue  to  the  end.  What,  then,  was  our 
joy  when,  behind  the  pallid  Spanish  travellers  who  came 
up  from  Urgel  on  mule-back,  we  recognised  the  face  of 
Jean  !  He  greeted  us  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and  then, 
without  excuse  or  explanation,  just  handed  over  his  mules 
to  the  colourless  Andorran,  and  took  over  the  charge  of 
ours.  It  was  useless  to  complain.  Muleteers  are  an  in- 
dependent race.  The  Andorran  had  performed  the  part 
of  an  "  understudy,"  and  Jean  had  ingeniously  contrived, 
with  his  help,  to  gain  a  double  profit.  From  that  time 
forward  he  gave  to  us  his  whole  and  undivided  care. 

At  last  the  mule  was  reloaded,  and  we  could  move  once 
more.  To  the  south  the  broad,  easy  track  stretched  on 
towards  Urgel  and  Spain  ;  but  our  path  lay  across  a 
small  bridge,  and  wound  on  westward,  at  first  through 
woods,  and  then  up  slopes  to  a  shadeless  track  along  an 
arid  mountain-side.  This  track  kept  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  long  valley  which  took  us  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountains.  As  the  day  advanced  the  heat  grew  and 
the  streams  became  fewer.  First  we  divested  ourselves 
of  our  jackets  and  placed  them  on  the  uncomplaining 
mule.  But  still  walking  was  a  labour,  and  all  perspired 
in  silent  pain  as  they  climbed.  So  we  hit  on  anothei 
device,  which  proved  the  secret  of  much  peace  in  the 
days  to  follow.  Whenever  we  reached  a  stream  we 
soused  our  handkerchiefs  and  placed  them,  streaming  with 
the  delicious  cold  water,  on  our  heads.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  thev  would  be  as  dry  as  sticks,  then  we  would 
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dip  again.     By  such  means  we  climbed  on  through  the 

lu-. it  <>t  that  morning,  now  and  again  resting  beneath  an 
isional  tree.  But  trees  were  few  and  far  between, 
the  most  part  our  track  wound  along  shadeless 
slopes.  For  there  can  be  few  more  thirsty  mountain- 
sides in  Europe  than  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  High 
Pyrenees,  scorched  into  barrenness  by  the  fierce  Spanish 
sun. 

In  a  roadless  country  a  caravan  like  ours  performs 
many  functions.  It  brings  news  to  the  villages  and, 
especially  when  the  travellers  are  from  across  the  border, 
a  breath  of  the  outside  world.  It  excites  interest  and 
suspicion  in  all  the  officials  of  a  Government  like  the 
Spanish  ;  for  the  very  fact  of  movement  seems  dangerous 
to  them,  and  human  beings  seem  only  safe  when  they 
are  stationary.  To  the  weary  traveller  who  is  alone  and 
on  foot  it  provides  company  and  porterage  ;  for  it  is  often 
easy  to  add  a  small  burden  to  a  mule's  back,  and  in  a 
lonely  and  perhaps  dangerous  country  men  prefer  to 
travel  together,  so  that  a  caravan  will  grow  like  a  snowball 
in  motion.  We  had  several  of  these  companions  of 
travel.  After  leaving  the  frontier  we  were  joined  by  a 
polite  young  Spaniard,  who  earned  the  carriage  of  his 
burdens  by  really  useful  services  of  guidance.  He  was 
evidently  rising  in  the  social  scale — for  he  had  exchanged 
his  peasant  costume  for  an  unutterable  suit  of  grey  check, 
SO  plainly  manufactured  in  one  of  those  slop-shops  that 
mostly  flourish  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  that  he  became 
known  to  us  as  the  "  man  from  Leeds."  He  suddenly 
disappeared  into  one  of  the  villages  that  we  passed  on  the 
way  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  appeared — without  a  word 
of  farewell.     Shortly  afterwards  his  place  was  taken  by 
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an  old  shepherd,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  common 
language,  conversed  with  us  in  smiles.  At  another  time 
we  had  halted  for  food  and  wine  when  suddenly  there 
descended  on  us  a  man  whom  we  immediately  recognised 
by  his  patched  uniform  and  general  disreputable  appear- 
ance to  be  connected  with  the  collection  of  customs.  He 
exhibited  profound  suspicions  of  our  objects,  and  as  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  he 
would  again  unload  the  mule.  The  mere  possibility  bred 
terror.  We  must  make  an  impression.  So  with  a  magnifi- 
cent air  we  unfolded  our  passport  before  his  astonished 
eyes.  We  emphasised  with  pointed  finger  the  name  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  I  verily  believe  that  he  mistook 
us  for  the  belongings  of  that  eminent  statesman.  At  any 
rate  his  suspicions  changed  to  enthusiasm.  With  a 
flourish  he  exhorted  us  to  have  some  wine.  We  had 
tasted  much  of  that  wine,  and  at  first  refused.  But  he 
would  not  be  denied.  With  every  appearance  of  hos- 
pitable generosity  he  led  us  within  the  doors  of  a  small 
wayside  cabin,  the  first  dwelling  since  we  had  passed  the 
frontier,  very  small  and  dark,  but  handsomely  ornamented 
with  empty  sardine  tins  and  prints  of  the  Cuban  war. 
He  bade  us  sit  down,  and  called  for  wine.  Mine  host 
brought  out  a  great  leather  bottle  and  treated  us  all  round. 
We  drank  in  Pyrenean  fashion,  leaning  back  the  head, 
and  letting  the  wine  pour  down  in  a  thin,  red  stream 
from  the  bottle — a  fashion  of  which  the  chief  advantage 
is  that  you  need  not  taste  the  wine.  He  treated  us  all — 
travellers,  muleteers,  and  soldiers,  not  counting  a  casual 
accrescence  of  inquisitive  peasants  who  had  followed  in 
our  wake.  And  then  after  we  had  all  drank  our  fill,  the 
landlord  presented  us  with  the  bill  ;  and  while  we  paid 
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foi   .ill,  our  Spanish  friend  sal   with  .1  look   of  sublime 
generosity,  a>  ol  one  who  had   been  guilty  of   .1   la 
,ni     unthrifty,   it    von   like,   but   still   creditable   to   his 
human  heart. 

Shortly  after  noon,  after  another  long,  steep,  thirsty, 
ascent,  we  came  to. ism, ill  mountain  hamlet, perched  high 
up  the  mountains — the  hamlet  of  Civis.  This  village  we 
invaded  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Here  was 
.1  small  inn,  with  yet  smaller  store  of  food.  Finding  our- 
selves about  to  be  thrust  into  a  very  stuffy  back-room,  we 
toon  found  expostulation  useless.  After  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  the  language  of  gesture  we  finally  carried 
table  and  chairs  into  the  open  road,  and  there  proceeded 
to  lay  out  our  repast  in  the  shadow  of  the  inn.  It  was 
difficult  at  first  to  discover  anything  that  that  hamlet  could 
contribute  to  our  meal.  We  turned  out  the  contents  of 
our  bags,  and  with  the  help  of  our  bread  mine  host 
succeeded  in  producing  a  basin  of  soup,  to  which  his 
mam  contribution  was  the  hot  water.  After  this  our 
potted  meat  came  in  as  a  comfortable  solace,  fortified  in 
some  small  degree  by  the  usual  martyred  fowl,  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  sins,  "  unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled." 
And  lastly,  the  omelette — the  inevitable,  the  unfailing,  that 
defies  the  maxim  Ex  uiliilo  nihil  lit.  Meanwhile  our 
arrival  had  been  noised  abroad,  and  all  the  children  of 
the  village  had  duly  turned  out  to  watch  the  Englishmen 
eating.  We  were  faced  in  front  with  a  large  crowd  of 
little  creatures  who  stood  with  open  mouths  and  open 
eyes,  expressing  a  general  inability  to  bring  their  fair- 
haired  visitors  under  any  human  classification  as  yet 
familiar  to  their  infant  minds — 

••  Silent  as  C  irtc/.  on  a  peak  in  D.irien." 
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Then  the  parents  found  it  necessary  to  come  and  fetch 
the  children  ;  the  soldiers  found  it  convenient  to  flirt 
with  the  village  maidens  at  the  fountain  over  the  way  ; 
the  priest  emerged  to  see  the  time  of  day ;  and  a  stately 
official,  whom  we  morbidly  suspected  of  having  some 
connection  with  the  customs,  took  his  stand  on  the 
balcony  of  a  house  opposite  and  eyed  us  from  afar. 
From  this  battery  of  eyes  we  did  not  quail,  but  serenely 
ate.  For  we  were  hungry,  and  it  is  churlish  to  mind 
giving  pleasure. 

At  half-past  one  we  resumed  our  way  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  Spanish  sun — ascending  a  bare  treeless  slope  by  a 
small  path  that  fetched  huge  shadeless  zigzags  in  the 
crumbling  scree.  An  hour  of  horrible  toil  brought  us  to 
the  top  of  what  is  virtually  the  gate  to  Andorra.  We 
turned  our  backs  on  a  wide  distant  view  of  the  Andorran 
mountains,  and  stepped  gratefully  downward  into  a  grassy 
valley,  where  we  found  a  spring  of  very  pure  cold  water 
that  still  makes  a  notch  in  the  memory.  The  track  rose 
again,  and  then  plunged  down  a  steeper  hill  through  a 
wood  of  small  trees.  Crossing  an  almost  empty  stream- 
bed,  we  came  to  a  cowshed,  which  raised  hopes  of  milk. 
But  they  proved  fruitless,  for  though  the  cows  were  there 
and  several  cow-keepers,  we  were  met  with  the  usual 
absolute  refusal  to  part  with  the  precious  fluid.  The  milk 
is  very  valuable  in  these  high  regions,  and  no  peasant  in 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  could  be  induced  to  part  with  his 
milk  to  us  upon  any  considerations.  Not  far  away  we  came 
to  a  running  stream,  where,  being  sore-footed  and  grimy, 
we  bathed  our  feet  beneath  the  frown  of  Jean's  disap- 
proval. This  delayed  us  for  some  time,  and  it  was  past 
four  o'clock  when  we  resumed  our  way.     But  as  Jean  kept 
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assuring  us  thai  Tirvia  was  distant  by  only  three  hours, 
onsidered  that  ample  time  remained.  After  a  short 
and  steep  ascent,  we  began  to  traverse  a  series  of  low 
hills,  passing  through  woods  and  round  big  slopes,  moving 
in  a  series  of  mighty  curves,  each  of.  which  seemed  as  it' 
intended  to  be  the  last.  Then  we  entered  on  a  country 
Ol  quite  a  different  kind  from  that  which  we  had  left — a 
Country  of  pasture-land  and  forest,  rich  with  sheep  and 
much  cattle,  of  gentle  undulations  and  rare  thrifty  streams, 
free  from  torrents  and  precipices.  In  the  distance  we  could 
great  flocks  and  herds,  thick  as  ants  against  the  hill- 
slopes,  already  moving  homewards  from  their  pasturage. 
Over  us,  at  one  point,  a  great  eagle  slowly  sailed,  who 
seemed  intensely  interested  in  our  movements,  circling 
round  above  our  heads  and  watching  us  with  a  grave, 
steady  gaze,  as  if  he  thought  that  we  might  be  some  new 
form  of  prey.  The  clay  became  very  hot,  and  our  throats 
were  dry.  But  we  were  walking  on  the  waterless  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  there  were  no  streams  to  slake  our  thirst. 
So  parched  did  we  become  towards  the  end  of  this  long 
traverse  that  we  scooped  up  the  muddy  water  from  the 
roadside,  the  last  trickles  of  some  dried-up  stream,  and, 
mixing  it  with  the  remnants  in  our  flasks,  drank  it. 

For  by  this  time  we  had  discovered  Jean's  incapacity  to 
form  an  accurate  measure  of  time.  Three  hours  had 
already  elapsed  before  we  had  finished  passing  along  the 
of  these  hills  and  reached  the  final  pass  which  over- 
looks the  valley  of  Tirvia.  The  sun  was  already  low, 
and  as  we  stood  at  the  head  of  this  pass  there  burst  on 
us  a  marvellous  silhouetted  view  of  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Val  d'Aran.  Above,  the  sky  was  still 
radiant  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  almost  vexing  to  the 
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eyes.  Below,  stretched  ridge  after  ridge  of  mountain, 
already  purple  with  the  hues  of  night,  clear-cut  against 
the  light— a  glorious  shadow-picture,  deepening  in  the 
valleys  below  us  to  pitchy  darkness,  brightening  above 
to  a  dazzling  glare.  But  there  was  little  time  to  delay 
in  looking,  and  passing,  as  it  were,  through  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  our  great  mountain  basin,  we  descended 
very  abruptly.  We  immediately  found  the  contrast  in 
one  respect.  Instead  of  waterless  slopes  we  found  many 
streams  ;  for  on  these  north-facing  slopes  the  streams 
are  not  dried  up  even  in  the  height  of  summer.  Jean 
still  persisted  in  saying  that  we  were  but  an  hour  from 
home.  Below  us  we  could  see  Tirvia,  looking  decep- 
tively near,  but  to  the  practised  eye  obviously  still  very 
far.  Foreseeing  possible  difficulties  we  halted,  devoured 
some  chocolate  and  drank  some  brandy.  It  was  fortu- 
nate. We  descended  steeply  into  the  rocky  bed  of  a 
stream,  and  there  soon  lost  all  perception  of  a  track  in  the 
growing  darkness.  Stepping  down  into  the  valley  we 
passed  from  twilight  into  night.  We  stumbled  over 
stones  and  fell  over  boulders,  soused  into  pools  of  water, 
and  called  to  the  silent  stars  above  to  witness  our  agony. 
But  at  last,  an  hour  later,  with  sore  feet  and  bruised  shins, 
we  stepped  from  the  stream-bed  on  to  an  easy  path  which 
traversed  the  rocky  heights  on  which  Tirvia  stood. 
Shouting  to  one  another,  we  groped  our  way  in  the 
pitch  dark — the  path  fell  away  precipitously  on  the  left — 
and  finally  entered  a  big,  square  gateway  that  looked  as 
gloomy  as  the  gate  of  Dante's  Hell.  Here  we  found  Jean 
in  colloquy  with  various  natives  holding  a  welcome  lamp. 
While  we  collected,  Jean  again  disappeared,  and  we 
followed    him    through    the    black,    unlighted   streets   of 
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Tirvia,  over  narrow,  cobbled  ways,  utterly  ignoranl  of  our 
direction.  At  last,  almost  by  chance,  we  came  across  our 
placid  animal  calmly  submitting  to  the  process  of  being 
unloaded  in  the  courtyard  <>l"  an  inn.  It  was  now  halt- 
past  eight,  and  we  had  been  on  our  legs^  with  short 
intervals,  since  halt-past  six  in  the  morning — fourteen 
hours.  It  was  a  long  dav's  journey,  d\u\  we  were  fairly 
played  out. 

It  was  a  small  inn  and  a  noisy  inn.  Soldiers  kept  up  a 
late  revelry,  and  were  not  the  only  disturbers  of  our  peace. 
The  landlord  was  anxious  to  do  his  best,  and  even  sought 
— and  found — beer  and  lemonade,  from  which  we  made  a 
respectable  imitation  of  "  shandygaff."  But — but — there 
is  always  a  "but"  about  every  Pvrenean  inn  !  And  about 
the  inn  in  Tirvia  there  were  more  "buts"  than  usual ;  for 
it  is  not  meant  for  tourists,  and  is  out  of  the  way  of  trade. 

Need  1  say  more  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FROM   TIRVIA   TO   LUCHON 

BETWEEN  us  and  Luchon  there  still  lay  a  long 
stretch  of  Spanish  country  ;  for  we  were  now 
nearing  the  Val  d'Aran,  which  forms  a  sort  of  arm  thrown 
by  Spain  into  the  French  Pyrenees.  Our  way  into  this 
valley  lay  by  the  Port  de  Bonaigo.  But  between  that  pass 
and  Tirvia  there  is  a  convenient  little  town  named  Esterri 
d'Aneu,  at  the  distance  of  a  short  day's  march  from 
Tirvia.  That  town  was  fixed  as  the  day's  limit ;  for  the 
bow  cannot  be  ever  stretched.  So  we  slept  late  on 
the  following  morning  (Monday,  August  315/),  and  did 
not  take  the  road  until  close  on  nine  o'clock.  Our  way 
at  first  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction  down  a  broad 
valley  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Noguera,  capriciously 
meandering  over  its  wide  winter  bed  of  grey  boulders  and 
rubble.  But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  we  crossed  the 
broad  stream-bed  and  struck  off  by  the  valley  of  the 
Noguera,  leading  us  once  more  upwards.  At  the  join  of 
the  valleys  there  is  a  small  mountain  village,  Llavorsi, 
straggling  along  the  hillside,  and  as  we  mounted  we 
passed  similar  villages  from  time  to  time,  mostly  very 
poor  and  squalid,  and  supplying  us  with  little  beyond 
their  sour  wine. 
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We  made  no  pretence  of  hurrying  over  this  placid  and 
uneventful  walk.  The  valley  gave  us  every  variety  of 
mountain  scenery— now  gently  rustic,  now  girt  in  by 
grim  precipices,  now  noisy  with  tumbling  waterfalls. 
The  Noguera  proved  an  excellent,  hearty  comrade. 
What  should  we  have  done  without  those  mountain 
streams.-'  They  were  ever  with  us;  and  yet  never  were 
they  the  same.  The  mountain  stream  is  a  very  woman 
tor  caprice.  Now  it  is  rushing  at  full  gallop  over  a  rocky 
bed,  or  suddenly  falling  abruptly,  with  ceaseless  uproar  ; 
a  minute  after  it  is  rippling  merrily,  or  running  deep  and 
solemn  ;  and  then  it  seems  to  cease,  loitering  in  deep  pools, 
as  if  arrested  by  some  sudden  paralysing  weariness.  The 
Noguera  is  larger  than  most  of  the  Pyrenean  streams — 
almost  a  river.  In  its  higher  reaches  its  stream  flows  in 
a  broad,  even  flow  between  wide  banks,  with  here  and 
there  many  a  deep,  still,  green  pool,  where  the  troubled 
waters  are  at  peace. 

At  midday  these  waters  offered  us  a  cool  refuge  which 
could  not  be  denied.  We  chose  a  convenient  point,  and 
there  plunged  in,  letting  the  stream  carry  us  swiftly  down 
until  it  stranded  us,  when  we  would  return  and  repeat  the 
voyage.  This  exhilarating  exercise  delayed  us  a  full  hour, 
and  while  it  lasted  Jean  refused  to  have  part  or  lot  in  our 
proceedings.  He  watched  us  as  a  sane  man  might  watch 
the  doings  of  a  lunatic,  standing  afar  off,  and  clinging  to 
the  companionship  of  that  very  sane  and  serious  animal, 
the  mule.  When  we  resumed  our  way  he  really  seemed 
idder  man.  I  think  these  bathing  habits  of  ours 
always  made  him  feel  rather  lonesome. 

But  this  good  muleteer  was  in  his  way  quite  as  excel- 
lent a  companion  as  the  stream,  and  far  more  serviceable. 
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His  broad,  good-tempered  face  beamed  encouragingly  on 
a  sorrowful  world.  He  was  a  picture  of  ease  and  good 
temper — never  in  a  hurry,  and  never  varying  from  a 
mood  of  absurdly  generous  hopefulness,  even  when  the 
sun  had  set  and  we  were  still  far  from  our  resting- 
place.  He  never  walked  when  he  could  ride.  Unless 
the  mule  was  weary,  he  would  generally  look  down  on  us 
from  the  serene  vantage  of  his  seat  on  the  topmost  apex 
of  the  luggage.  Thence  he  would  assail  us  with  his 
gentle  inquiry,  "  Are  you  tired  ? "  For  they  were  old 
travellers,  he  and  the  mule,  and  in  spite  of  a  vast  appear- 
ance of  leisure,  knew  how  to  get  over  the  ground.  Our 
first  impression,  indeed,  was  that  they  went  very  slowlv. 
In  the  early  morning,  we  would  forge  ahead  and  leave 
both  behind.  But  then  we  would  tire,  and  our  pace 
slacken.  Very  gradually  Jean  and  the  mule,  steadilv 
plodding  on,  would  overtake  and  pass  us  without  a  word. 
Their  pace  never  varied.  At  the  end  of  a  long  day,  the 
mule  would  be  moving  precisely  as  fast  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  Jean  at  his  side  ;  and  when  we  stopped  for 
the  night  both  mule  and  muleteer  seemed  precisely  as 
fresh  as  in  the  morning. 

Jean  had  the  air  of  knowing  every  one  we  passed,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  sweetheart  in  every  village.  He  stood 
to  the  Pyrenees  as  an  earnest  of  our  good  faith  and 
honesty.  If  we  went  through  a  village  or  town,  he 
would  be  cheerily  greeted  from  all  sides,  by  priests, 
soldiers,  peasants,  shopmen,  smugglers,  and,  above  all, 
women.  I  verily  believe  that  he  was  the  greatest  catch 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Our  reputation  was  entirely  in  his 
hands  ;  for  we  never  understood  beyond  a  very  few  words 
what  he  said,  and  then  only  when  he  was  speaking  to  us 
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in  a  certain  broken  remnanl  of  a  Latin  tongue  which  he 
passed  off  as  French.  Hut  we  trusted  to  his  good 
nature  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  account  ol   us 

which  he  would  pour  out  in  his  best  Spanish  or  Catalan 
to  the  wayside  inquirer — whether  he  passed  us  oil  as 
dukes,   smugglers,   or   brigands — we   were  always  quite 

sine  that  he  put  the  best  possible  lace  on  the  matter,  and 
insured  our  freedom  from  arrest  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  His  more  intimate  attitude  towards  us  was 
one  of  mild,  contemplative  pity,  waxing  to  disapproval  on 
such  occasions  as  these  ot  washing  or  bathing. 

We  worked  our  way  up  this  long  valley  at  an  even 
pace,  not  desirous  of  arriving  at  our  destination  before 
sunset — past  Escalo  and  Santa  Maria.  We  took  wine  at 
Escalo,  a  quaint  but  very  filthy  village,  and  pushed  on 
steadily,  always  by  the  side  of  the  Xoguera,  until  in  the 
late  afternoon  we  emerged  from  this  ascent  and  the 
valley  broadened  out  at  Santa  Maria.  Here  we  took 
cheese  and  were  subjected  to  diligent  inquiries  from  the 
natives  as  to  the  object  of  our  quest.  They  were,  as  usual, 
very  anxious  to  know  if  we  were  engineers  in  search  of 
a  mine  :  for  there  is  the  great  undelved  possibility  of  the 
Pyrenees.  We  were  forced  to  deny  any  such  useful 
object,  and  they  probably  set  us  down  as  idiots — or 
Englishmen.  The  inn  was  full  of  soldiers  on  the 
way  to  join  their  regiments — another  reminder  of  the 
Cuban  war.  The  track  leaves  the  river  and  cuts  across 
a  broad,  open  plateau  directly  to  Esterri.  We  were 
joined  by  a  voluntary  guide  who,  after  a  time,  mildly 
began  to  suggest  means  of  obtaining  cheap  wines 
"  better  than  those  of  the  country,"  a  task  more  easy 
than    honest.       It    was    perhaps    on    this    account    that 
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when  we  met  some  dignitaries  from  the  town — four 
blackcoated,  portly  gentlemen — they  seemed  to  cast  on 
us  suspicious  glances ;  for  we  were  plainly  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  pushing  and  enterprising  smuggler. 

We  reached  Esterri  at  a  comparatively  early  hour,  and 
made  straight  for  the  Posada  de  la  Pep,  which  had  been 
commended  to  us — as  we  found,  with  reason.  The  town 
is  of  a  considerable  size  and  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the 
plateau.  Many  of  these  Spanish  mountain  villages  would 
doubtless  develop  and  grow  prosperous  under  a  Govern- 
ment that  built  roads  or  repaired  bridges.  As  it  is,  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  world  almost  as  completely  as  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  and  occasional  visitors  like  ourselves  are 
as  strange  to  them  as  men  from  another  world.  For  in- 
stance, on  entering  the  only  street  of  the  village,  a  short 
distance  behind  the  others,  I  found  my  way  nearly 
blocked  with  a  crowd.  Thinking  that  it  was  a  street  row, 
or  a  religious  ceremony,  I  was  going  on.  Picture  the 
surprise  of  finding  that  the  cause  of  the  sensation  was 
merely  my  friend,  who  was  making  an  innocent  purchase 
of  a  shaving-brush  in  a  small  shop  !  So,  like  two  "  Pied 
Pipers  of  Hamelin,"  we  marched  to  our  inn. 

The  Posada  de  la  Pep  shines  as  a  bright  particular  star 
in  the  sordid  constellation  of  Pyrenean  inns.  The  bed- 
rooms were  small  —  more  like  berths  —  but  they  were 
clean.  There  were  the  usual  number  of  dogs  to  join  in 
any  stray  meal  ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  room,  all  our 
doings  —  meals,  card-playing,  and  diary-writing  —  were 
watched  by  a  ring  of  interested  spectators.  But  we  were 
now  quite  used  to  this  manner  of  public  life,  and  found 
adequate  consolation  in  the  rare  delight  of  bottled  beer. 

Our  task  for  Thursday  (September  ist),  was  to  cross  the 
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I'm t  de  Bonaigo  and  traverse  the  \'.il  d'Aran  as  far  as 
the  small  town  ol  Viella.  Thence  we  proposed  to  drive 
or  walk  to  Luchon  <>n  the  Wednesday  morning.  Mules 
were  chartered  as  far  as  the  Port  de  Bonaigo  ;  and 
mounting  immediately  from  Esterri  we  climbed  upwards 
all  the  morning.  At  last  we  mounted  to  a  great  grassy 
plateau  above  the  region  of  pines,  passing  into  a  thick 
mist  winch  wrapped  the  pass,  and  hid  from  us  all  the 
distant  views.  The  jogging  motion  had  become  weari- 
some, and  we  were  not  sorry  when  the  muleteers  stopped 
short  at  the  summit,  true  to  the  very  letter  of  their 
_nn.  One  of  them  chose  this  supreme  moment  to 
claim  ten  francs  more  for  our  night's  lodging,  and  the 
last  we  s.lw  of  him  was  his  dark,  protesting  figure, 
silhouetted  against  the  mist,  lamenting  the  harshness  of 
travellers. 

Here  we  stepped  onto  a  first-rate  path  and  swung 
merrily  down  towards  Viella.  Suddenly  the  view  grew 
clear  in  front  and  the  valley  lay  stretched  out  before  us, 
while  behind  lav  the  long,  low  bar  of  cloud,  from  which 
we  had  emerged.  It  is  always  a  curious  experience — this 
sudden  dropping  out  of  the  clouds.  But  the  veil  lay 
over  the  tops  of  all  the  hills,  and  we  were  ill  content  that 
our  first  view  of  the  Val  d'Aran  should  be  thus  limited. 
It  was  a  view  of  valley  without  mountain — or  rather,  with 
mountains  decapitated,  guillotined  by  the  mist. 

A  long  descent  over  the  moor  and  desert  brought  us  to 
the  village  of  Salardu,  which  lies  at  this  eastern  end  of 
the  Val  d'Aran.  There  we  enjoyed  a  very  expensive  and 
distasteful  meal  of  greasy,  oily  soup,  omelettes,  sausage 
and  garlic,  vinegary  wine,  and  bad  cheese.  We  were 
entering    a    country    of    far    more    generous    vegetation 
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valley  is  very  proud.  Though  Spanish  in  name,  the 
valley  is  largely  French  in  spirit  and  often  in  language. 
Our  driver,  for  instance,  talked  French  excellently.  After 
a  civilised  meal  at  Bosost  we  visited  the  curious  old 
church,  chartered  a  very  high  horse  to  carry  our  baggage, 
and  started  off  to  walk  to  Luchon  up  the  zigzags  over 
one  of  the  many  "  Portillon  "  passes  that  penetrate  the 
High  Pyrenees. 

It  was  like  a  plunge  into  warm  water  after  much  cold. 
For  here  the  forest  is  at  its  best,  wrapping  the  whole  pass 
in  its  thick,  green  robes,  smoothing  down  the  sharp  edges 
of  precipitous  heights  and  filling  the  valleys  with  a  soft 
bed  of  tempting  green.  From  the  top  of  the  pass  you 
look  over  long  stretches  of  this  ample,  generous  verdure, 
and  then  descend  by  a  broad  track,  at  last  joining  the 
main  road  and  winding  down  the  Vallee  de  la  Pique  to 
Luchon.  As  we  dropped  lower  we  began  to  meet  French 
tourists  in  exquisite  costumes,  and  then  to  pass  suburban 
villas,  until  at  last  the  inevitable  poplars  came  into  sight, 
and  then- — the  French  frontier  and  the  French  customs 
house,  where  one  of  us  was  kept  waiting  while  the  chief 
official  was  fetched  from  the  town. 

We  had  reached  our  Capua. 
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THE    PIC   NETHOU,   THE    KIXG   OF   THE    PYRENEES 

DIRECTLY  to  the  south  of  Luchon,  divided  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  situated  wholly 
in  Spain,  lies  a  distinct  and  isolated  group  of  mountains 
which  have  earned  an  evil  name.  They  are  known  to 
their  Spanish  neighbours  as  the  Maladetta,  and  to  their 
French  as  the  Monts  Maudits — in  both  languages  the 
"  Cursed  Mountains."  The  title  seems  to  betoken  some 
early  horror  of  the  snow  and  ice,  some  ancient  fear  of 
the  avalanche  and  ice-fall.  For  this  group  contains  the 
largest  single  area  of  the  Pyrenees  that  lies  above  the 
limit  of  eternal  snow — here,  of  course,  much  higher  than 
in  Switzerland — and  two  of  the  largest  glaciers,  covering 
an  area  of  nearly  three  square  miles.  The  highest  peak 
in  the  group,  the  Pic  Nethou  x — or  Aneto — is  also  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  whole  Pyrenean  range,  rising  to 
11,168  feet.2 

1  See  Part  III.,  Supplementary  Section,  §  4,  pp.  304-6,  for  mountaineering  history 
There  were  an  extraordinary  number  of  failures  to  reach  the  top  before  it  was 
really  first  achieved  in  1842.  After  1S42  it  was  not  climbed  again  until  1857,  when 
Mr.  Lezat  went  up  with  twenty-three  others.  Since  then  many  ladies  have 
reached  the  top. 

3  The  principal  other  heights  in  the  Maladetta  group  are  :  the  Maladetta  10,866  ; 
the  Pic  d'Albe  10,761  ;  the  Poumero  9,121  ;  the  Entecade  7,284.  The  Nethou, 
Maladetta  and  d'Albe  are  virtually  three  peaks  rising  from  the  same  ridge. 
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This  was  the  mountain  that  we  set  out  to  attack  on 
the  second  day  after  our  arrival  at  Luchon  (Friday, 
September  4///). 

It  would  be  a  two  days'  affair  from  Luchon.  On  the 
first  we  would  cross  the  Port  de  Venasque,  and  sleep  at 
the  Rencluse.  On  the  second  we  would  climb  the  peak 
and  return  to  Luchon.  We  chartered  Jean  Angusto — a 
Luchonese  guide — a  porter,  and  a  donkey  to  carry  our 
rugs  and  provisions  to  the  hut. 

For  we  had  soon  tired  of  civilisation.  The  first  day 
after  our  arrival  was  spent  in  a  revelry  of  cleanliness  and 
good  feeding,  not  altogether  unpleasant  after  eight  days 
of  mountain  inns,  goat's  milk,  and  sour  wine.  But  in  the 
evening  came  satiety  and  a  longing  for  the  hills.  So  on 
the  third  day  we  turned  our  backs  once  more  on  the 
elegant  town  of  Luchon. 

Need  I  describe  it  ?  Is  not  Bagneres  de  Luchon 
written  in  all  the  guide-books  ?  Is  it  not  praised  in  all 
the  railway  prospectuses  ?  Is  it  not  directly  connected 
by  rail  with  Paris,  and  visited  yearly — according  to  some 
— by  25,000  Frenchmen  ?  The  result  might  be  fore- 
seen— long,  broad  boulevards,  with  open-air  cafes,  and 
sumptuous  shops  ;  a  number  of  clean,  stuccoed  hotels 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  with  officials  in  blue  cloth 
and  gold  lace  ;  a  casino,  and  a  magnificent  bathing  estab- 
lishment where  you  can  enjoy  a  sulphur-bath  in  any  shape 
or  form — swim,  douche,  shower,  tub  or  vapour.  This 
is  built  on  a  splendid  scale,  though  the  effect  is  not  very 
imposing.1     It  is  true  that  there  are  mountains  around  : 

1  There  is  room  for  120  bathers  at  a  time.  The  water  is  mainly  sulphurous,  and 
gives  out  an  odour  as  of  rotten  eggs  (experto  crede)  The  price  is  from  60  cents, 
to  2h  francs. 
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on  .1  clear  day  one  can  see  the  long  ridge  ol  the  main 
range.  At  sunset,  seen  from  a  proper  distance,  these 
heights  look  very  fine  with  tin-  Alice  d'Etigny  as  a 
reassuring  foreground.  But  the  great  point, as  tin-  guide- 
books are  never  tired  of  explaining,  is  that  you  are  well 
protected  from  the  mountain  winds  on  the  north  and 
wist,  and  from  those  currents  of  air  from  the  glaciers 
which,  to  many  of  us,  arc  the  chief  charm  ot  the  moun- 
tains. Thus  it  is  that  though  you  are  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  \'>u  enjoy,  during  the  bathing  season,  from  [une 
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to  October,  a  slightly  warmer  temperature  than  in  Paris. 
This  makes  it  an  ideal  mountain  resort  for  family  parties 
and  invalids.  But  to  the  active  mountain-lover,  the 
chief  and  perhaps  sole  advantage  of  Luchon  is  as  a 
civilised  and  comfortable  centre  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  district  for  riding  and  climbing  expeditions — 
of  which  there  are  an  immense  number  of  every  variety 
and  in  every  direction,  to  the  Lac  d'Oo,  the  Vallee  du 
Lis,  the  Hospice  de  France,  St.  Beat,  and  so  on. 

The  morning  was  cool  and  clear  as  Angusto,  the  porter, 
and  the  donkey,  and  we,  began,  at  six  o'clock,  our  tramp 
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to  the  south-east  up  the  broad  high-road  which  has  been 
run  by  the  French  through  the  Vallee  de  la  Pique  almost 
to  the  frontier.  It  was  six  miles'  trudge  to  the  Hospice 
de  Luchon,  and  as  the  morning  grew  warmer,  we  almost 
repented  the  pride  which  had  kept  us  afoot.  For  again 
and  again  we  had  to  take  the  ditch  for  passing  tourists — 
tourists  in  carriages,  tourists  on  horses,  tourists  on  mules, 
but  never  tourists  on  foot.  The  Frenchman  does  not 
walk  when  he  can  ride  ;  why,  indeed,  should  he  ?  But 
the  walker  has  his  feelings,  and  may  be  pardoned  some 
human  resentment.  This  was  voiced  by  Angusto,  when 
he  scoffed  after  the  unending  procession — "  Mountaineers 
on  horseback  ! " 

The  Vallee  de  la  Pique — one  of  the  deep  cuttings  that 
run  far  up  into  the  mountains  from  Luchon  to  the  south 
— is  covered,  like  so  many  others  in  this  lovely  district, 
with  thick  forest,  in  which  lurk  a  few  bears  that  afford 
sport  of  a  kind  in  the  winter.  Poor  beasts!  they  are 
evidently  fast  giving  way  to  the  superior  civilisation  of 
man.  Now  and  again  they  just  display  a  spurt  of  their 
ancient  humour — upset  a  beehive  and  eat  the  bees, 
devour  a  mild  cow  or  sheep,  or  frighten  a  child  ;  but  no 
one  seems  to  take  them  seriously,  and  they  are  fast 
becoming  as  mythical  as  the  Pyrenean  brigands.  It 
would  take  more  than  an  ordinarily  high-spirited  bear 
to  keep  up  heart  in  face  of  the  Boulevards  at  Luchon,  or 
the  smooth  high-roads  that  run  through  those  valleys. 

We  reached  the  Hospice  de  Luchon  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  found  ourselves  provided  with  an  excellent  break- 
fast of  several  courses.  In  fact,  we  were  still  in  the 
full  stream  of  civilisation.  The  Hospice  is  a  fair-sized 
inn,    quite   plain    in    structure,    but    well    catered    and 
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Admirably  served.  It  is  kepi  by  a  Luchon  guide, 
Courrege  by  name,  and  is  a  sort  of  junction  for  tourists, 
here  ends  the  road,  and  the  carriage-folk  have  to  be 
transferred  from  carriages  to  horseback,  in  order  to  cross 
the  Port  de  V6nasque  and  gain  a  peep  at  the  Maladetta 
from  the  Cabane  on  the  other  side.  Others  are  bound 
tor  the  Port  de  la  Picade,  and  altogether  there  is,  on  a 
ht  summer  day  in  the  season,  a  perpetual  flow  of 
humanity-  an  unceasing  running  to  and  fro,  with  a 
harnessing  of  horses,  and  bridling  of  mules,  as  the 
obedient,  melancholy-eyed  tourists  arc  hurried  through 
their  day's  work.  For  a  time  we  watched  these  hurrying 
mortals,  in  painful  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  then  resumed 
our  way  up  to  the  Port  de  Ycnasquc. 

To  the  right  of  the  Hospice  of  Luchon  the  mountains 
seem  to  close  the  Valley  with  an  impassable  barrier.  But 
.it  one  point  there  is  a  drop,  and  the  barrier  leans  lower, 
like  a  swinging  chain.  On  the  steep  hillside,  beneath 
that  bend,  a  keen  eye  can  detect  a  slight  zigzagging 
streak  :  it  is  the  pathway  which  has  been  cut  up  towards 
the  Port  de  Ycnasquc.  After  leaving  the  Hospice  you 
take  the  middle  of  three  paths,1  and  for  two  hours  you 
climb  steadily  upwards  by  the  zigzags,  with  no  change  m 
the  prospect  except  that  gradual  widening  out  of  the 
valley  beneath  which  tells  of  height  achieved.  The  path 
— a  broad,  well-cut  mule-track — crosses  and  recross  - 
noisy  current,  that  now  and  again  becomes  a  waterfall. 
The  trees  have  entirely  ceased,  and  the  whole  hillside  is 
^ed  and  barren,  with  no  vegetation  beyond  coarse 
mountain  grass.      At  last  the  steepness  abates,  and  you 

'  Three  paths  diverge  from  the  Ho>pice.  The  left-hand  path  goes  south-east  to 
the  Port  de  la  Picade  ;  the  right  south-west  to  the  Portde  Glere  ;  and  the  central 
ahn.>>t  directly  south  to  the  Port  de  Venasque. 
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begin  to  tread  a  high  plateau,  still  mere  bare  and  rocky, 
but  set  with  a  string  of  five  lakes  of  deepest  blue.  As  we 
passed  above  them  we  could  see  the  rocks  at  the  bottom 
quite  clearly  through  the  deep  water.  The  path  skirts 
these,  and  then  mounts  higher,  achieving  the  summit  of 


THE   PORT   DE   VENASQUE. 


the  pass  by  a  final  series  of  zigzags.  The  turnings  come 
quicker  and  quicker,  like  a  presto  movement  in  music  ; 
the  rocks  narrow  in  until  you  seem  to  be  penetrating 
a  deep  gully  ;  and  then,  suddenly,  the  ascent  ceases,  and 
you  stand  in  a  sort  of  slit  in  the  rocks,  and  hold  on  your 
hat  as  you  meet  the  blast  of  wind  that  ever  tears  through 
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this  gap.  On  the  rock  arc  painted  the  letters  F  and  E 
(France  and  Espagne),  and  in  a  stride  you  step  from 
France  into  Spain  and  .it  the  same  moment  from  .1  good 
path  to  .1  bad. 

In  front  is  ,i  new  and  astonishing  spectacle,  for  oppo- 
site, across  the  valley,  lie  the  Maladetta  mountains,  in  all 
their  glory  of  ice  and  snow,  so  fresh  and  surprising  to  the 
eyes  after  the  sober  colours  of  the  lower  mountains.  It 
is  .1  view  worthy  of  the  high  Alps.  The  combined  group, 
teeming  to  form  one  mountain,  though  nowhere  pre- 
cipitous or  gigantesque,  gives  a  great  impression  of  size 
and  breadth.  From  the  Venasque  valley  on  the  west  to 
the  Port  de  la  Picade  on  the  extreme  east  there  is  no 
break  in  the  long  rock  ridge  which  here  and  there  rises  to 
summits — the  Albe,  the  Maladetta,  the  Xethou,  the 
Moulieres,  and  the  Poumero.  But  it  is  not  the  peaks 
that  are  imposing  —they  are  little  more  than  excrescences, 
and  even  difficult  to  distinguish — but  the  whole  group 
together,  so  strong,  so  massive,  so  solitary.  The  white 
expanse  of  ice  and  snow  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  the 
long  rock  ridge  of  the  Col  du  Portillon,  which  runs  up 
between  the  two  glaciers,  and  joins,  without  any  break, 
the  ridge  at  the  top.  To  the  right,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  of  Venasque,  rise  the  great  peaks  of  the  Posets 
and  the  Perdighero. 

To  make  sure  of  a  high  view — for  the  sky  was  cloudy 
to  the  south-west  and  the  morrow  seemed  doubtful — we 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  Sauve-garde,  a  peak  which 
rises  directly  on  the  west  of  the  pass  from  the  same 
ridge.  It  is  just  over  9,000  feet  (9,139),  while  the  pass 
is  just  under  8,000  (7,930) — a  good  instance  of  the  very 
slight  difference  between  the  high  Pyrenean  passes  and 
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the  peaks  near  them.  While  the  Alps  are  often  isolated 
and  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  the  Pyrenees,  for  the 
most  part,  scorn  to  dip  low,  and,  though  on  a  lower 
level,  maintain  that  level  more  persistently.  The  top 
of  the  Sauve-garde  is  now  reached  by  a  path  made 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  an  enterprising  Spaniard  who 
has  a  commission  from  the  Spanish  Government  to  levy 
a  toll  of  one  franc  on  every  person  who  ascends,  whether 
on  horse  or  foot.  This  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
accident  which  happened  to  Archdeacon  Hardwicke  in 
1859,  when  he  fell  from  the  rocks  on  the  Spanish  side 
and  was  killed.  This  path,  of  course,  takes  off  the  danger 
of  the  climb,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult,  for  the 
rock-slabs  are  peculiarly  slippery  and  the  mountain  rises 
very  precipitously.  On  the  French  side  it  absolutely 
overhangs  ;  but  the  whole  of  this  ridge  leans  over  from 
Spain  into  France.  The  hour's  labour  is  well  repaid  by 
the  view,  stretching  away  to  Andorra  on  the  east  and 
Gavarnie  on  the  west,  and  including,  besides  the 
Maladettta,  the  group  of  the  Posets. 

By  two  o'clock  we  had  descended  to  the  Cabane — a 
plain,  oblong  cottage,  built  of  stone,  and  provided  on  this 
side  of  the  pass  for  visitors  from  Luchon.  It  is  presided 
over  by  an  aged  custodian,  who  boasted  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  Pyrenean  exploration  and  fed  us  with  an 
Elysian  diet  of  anisette  and  peaches  in  wine.  He 
claimed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  both  Count  Russell 
and  Mr.  Charles  Packe.  He  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  our  worth,  for  he  charged  us  a  most 
exorbitant  sum.  The  Hospice  was  crammed  with  French 
tourists,  who  were  now  in  a  thorough  state  of  alarm 
about    the    weather,    and    were    hurrying    through    their 
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luncheons  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  return  to  Luchon. 
We  bade  them  a  cheery  farewell,  and,  leaving  the  Cabane, 

ui  to  traverse  the-  valley  in  an  easterly  direction  down 
;i  broad  track  winch  descended  thence  by  steep  slopes 
covered  with  irises,  often  ;i  very  carpet  of  blue.  We 
left  the  Plan  des  Etangs  on  our  right,  and,  crossing  the 
marshy  floor  of  the  valley  to  the  south-east,  mounted 
again    over   glacier-marked    rocks   and    dead    trunks   of 
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trees,    by    the    path    which    leads    up    the    slope    of   the 
Maladetta  to  the  Rencluse  hut. 

It  was  close  on  six  o'clock  when  we  inclined  to  the 
right  and  found  ourselves  descending  into  a  sort  of  basin 
which  was  once  a  lake,  and  crossed  the  glacier-stream  of 
the  Esera  by  a  path  to  the  hut  itself.  It  is  an  ideal  place 
for  a  mountain  shelter.  The  hut  stands  at  the  foot  of  an 
overhanging  rock-cliff,  on  which  the  gnarled  stumps  of 
ancient  trees  stand  out  like  so  many  gargoyles  on  a 
cathedral  wall.  It  is  built  on  a  platform,  and  in  front 
Bows  a  swift  glacier-stream  which   provides  ample  water 
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for  washing  and  drinking.  Below,  this  stream  from  the 
Maladetta  glacier  dashes  with  unceasing  thunder  into  a 
deep  hole,  called  the  Gouffre  de  Turmon,  from  which 
its  waters  do  not  emerge  until  just  above  the  Hospice  de 
Venasque,  just  as  the  waters  of  Xethou  plunge  into  the 
Trou  de  Toro  to  emerge  at  the  Goueil  de  Joueou.  Behind 
and  in  front  there  is  complete  shelter  from  wind  ;  around 
is  plentiful  wood  for  the  firing  ;  above  and  all  around  are 
the  mountains.     What  more  could  heart  desire  ? 

The  hut  is  not  an  elaborate  structure,  and  must  not  be 
compared  with  any  of  the  sumptuous  mountain  dwellings 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Its  structure  is  of  the  very 
simplest — just  three  walls  of  stones  piled  up  and  roofed ;  its 
only  floor  is  supplied  by  mother  earth.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  hut  was  an  erection  of  planks — a  sort  of  platform,  on 
which  we  lay  wrapped  up  in  our  rugs  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just.  Such  a  bed,  though  ample  enough  in  size, 
is  lacking  in  individuality,  and  one  is  apt  to  mistake  it 
for  the  floor.  Rising  in  the  early  dawn  to  prospect  the 
weather,  I  forgot  altogether  that  we  were  on  a  platform, 
and  walking  straight  forward  precipitated  myself  in  the 
darkness  headlong  on  to  the  floor  beneath.  It  was  a  fall 
of  only  three  feet,  but  unpleasant  enough  on  a  pitchy 
night.  For  the  rest,  though  our  sleeping-place  was  not  a 
country  house  or  a  suburban  villa,  it  sufficed.  Outside, 
on  the  right  of  the  hut,  there  is  an  open  space  partly 
protected  by  an  overhanging  rock.  There  the  guides 
and  the  owner  of  our  mansion  lay  in  blankets  round  the 
fire  and  professed  sleep,  though  it  was  late  before  we 
ceased  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices  as  they  sang 
snatches  of  their  native  songs  and  perhaps  told  one 
another  stories   of  other  climbs  in  other  days.      There, 
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too,  the  food  was  cooked,  and  when  finished  brought 
out  and  laid  on  the  oblong  stone  winch  served  as  a  table 
for  the  hut.  Here,  outside,  we  feasted  in  nature's  ban- 
queting-hall,  ignoring  the  irregularities  of  our  table, 
winch  were  made  more  dangerous,  because  less  obvious, 
by  the  clean  white  cloth  which  our  host  laid  over  the 
stone  with  a  delicate  pride  in  the  luxuries  of  the  estab- 
lishment. They  all  did  their  best  to  make  us  comfortable, 
and  in  their  excessive  zeal  even  placed  in  the  middle  of 
our  ill  fresco  table  an  article  of  luggage  discovered  in  our 
rucksacks  which  they  mistook  for  a  pepper-box,  but  which 
was  really     a  tin  of  Keating' s  powder  ! 

Above,  on  the  heights,  a  wind  had  sprung  up  from  the 
south-west,  and  when  we  turned  in  at  nine  o'clock  the 
ridge  of  the  Portillon  above  us  was  wrapped  in  clouds, 
which  streamed  away  in  unending  procession  across  the 
valley.  We  had  fixed  half-past  three  o'clock  for  a  start  ; 
but  when  we  looked  out  the  clouds  had  dropped  still 
lower,  and  sleep  seemed  the  better  part.  Between  four 
and  five,  however,  things  looked  a  little  brighter,  and  we 
determined  to  try  our  luck.  So,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
we  started  up  the  long,  rock-strewn  slopes  to  the  Col  du 
Portillon,  a  barrier  between  us  and  the  peak.  We  climbed 
for  an  hour  with  heavy  hearts,  looking  to  nothing  better 
than  a  day  in  the  clouds,  when  suddenly  the  veil  above 
us  began  to  grow  thinner,  and  then,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  the  cloud  procession  ended,  and  its  last  ragged 
stragglers  went  sailing  off  across  the  valley  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north.  The  effect  was  almost  miraculous.  As 
we  surmounted  the  Portillon,  there,  in  front  of  us,  beneath 
a  cloudless  >kv,  spread  out  a  world  of  spotless  white, 
radiant    in    its    new    mantle    of    fresh-fallen    snow,    and 
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glistening  in  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun.  Not  a 
single  cloudlet  remained  on  the  mountain,  and  not  a 
cloudlet  returned.  All  that  day  we  had  nothing  but 
sunshine,  while  across  the  valley  to  the  north  the  main 
ridge  was  quite  hidden,  as  with  an  army  that  has  passed 
but  still  blackens  the  distant  horizon.  Such  are  the 
chances  and  changes  of  mountaineering  ! 

We  should  have  been  but  ill  creatures  if  we  had  not 
responded  to  the  kindness  of  nature.  There  is  perhaps 
a  touch  of  pagan  superstition  in  one's  feelings  at  such  a 
moment.  One  cannot  entirely  shake  off  the  feeling  that 
one  has  become  the  favourite  of  the  gods.  For  our  part 
we  were  as  the  ancients,  and  almost  endowed  our  peak 
with  a  personal  existence.  She  seemed  to  smile  on  us  as 
we  advanced  in  high  spirits  to  meet  her. 

And  now  I  will  give  some  detailed  account  of  this 
climb,  which  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  accessible 
for  average  climbers  in  the  whole  of  the  Pyrenees. 

On  leaving  the  Rencluse  hut  we  had  crossed  the  Esera 
and  begun  to  mount  over  slopes  of  grass  towards  the 
south-east.  These  soon  became  steeper,  ending  in  rock 
which  at  last  took  the  form  of  gigantic  boulders  over  and 
through  which  you  make  your  way  as  elegantly  as  time 
and  training  permit.  This  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the 
Portillon,  which  we  reached  in  a  little  over  two  hours 
from  the  hut.  The  Portillon  is  a  long,  rocky  ridge,  now 
rising  and  now  falling,  which  runs  up  between  the  two 
glaciers  of  the  Nethou  and  the  Maladetta  ;  to  the  north 
of  the  pass  it  rises  to  a  peak  which,  though  small,  is  a 
most  imposing  pyramid  of  boulders  chaotically  heaped 
on  one  another.  We  were  between  the  two  glaciers — 
to  the   west    the  Maladetta   glacier  and  to   the  east    the 
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Nethou,  with  the   peaks   beyond.      Our   way  lay  a< 
the   glacier,  to   which    we    descended    through   another 
network   of  boulders,  piled  in  chaotic  confusion  below 
the  ridge. 

We  descended  for  a  short  time  through  th 
boulders  -quite  easy,  but  calling  for  constant  agility 
and  readiness — until  we  reached  the  borders  of  the 
glacier.  Here  we  roped — Jean  Angusto  in  front,  we 
two  in  the  middle  and  the  porter  fourth.  In  this  order 
we  made  a  swift  passage  of  the  glacier,  walking  fast 
over  thin  coverings  of  newly  fallen  snow,  delayed  now 
and  again  by  necessary  regard  for  possible  crevasses. 
Hut  it  is  a  glacier  of  the  very  simplest  description,  with 
no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  trend  of  the  crevasses,  and 
really  far  less  crevassed  than  we  had  expected  from 
descriptions.  The  direction  to  the  south-east  was 
steadily  maintained,  and  within  less  than  an  hour  the 
main  stretch  of  the  glacier  had  been  crossed,  and  we 
stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment  on  a  spot  which  is 
called  after  a  defunct  lake— the  Lac  Couronne,  which 
lay  in  a  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  but  ceased 
to  exist  in  August,  1857,  when  the  waters  pressed 
through   the   ice  and  poured  away   below. 

But  here  is  no  rest  for  the  weary,  for  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  climb,  such  as  they  are,  lie  above  this  point. 
The  summit  of  the  Nethou,  a  small  point  rising  out  of  a 
sea  of  glacier,  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  human  head, 
with  a  back-hair  of  glacier  behind,  a  ridge  of  rock  at 
the  top,  and  a  face  of  precipice  in  front.  At  the  back 
of  the  head  the  glacier  falls  sharply,  in  some  places  at 
an  angle  of  fully  450.  A  brisk  wind  was  still  blowing, 
and    we    had    to    tackle   this  piece    with   some    care,    ad- 
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vancing  slowly  round  the  curve,  cutting  deep  steps,  and 
now  and  again  stopping  with  bended  heads  in  face  of 
the  strong  wind.  All  this  delayed  us,  and  we  were  the 
best  part  of  an  hour  on  the  ice  before  we  reached  the 
rock  ridge  beyond.  The  glacier  here  come  to  an  abrupt 
end,  and  a  ridge  of  some  fifty  yards,  with  a  width  of 
a  few  feet,  and  falling  sheer  on  either  side,  leads  to 
the  summit.  This  ridge  was  entitled  the  "  Pont  de 
Mahomet  "  by  the  two  first  climbers,  and  by  this  name 
— expressing  its  airy  resemblance  to  the  Prophet's 
coffin — it  possesses  some  fame  in  the  Pyrenees.     Even 


SUMMIT   OF  THF.   PIC   NETHOU    FROM   THE   PORTILLON. 

Air.  Packe  speaks  of  it  with  respect.  "  As  you  bestride 
this  narrow  ledge,"  he  says,  "crossing  it  on  hands  and 
feet  with  the  clouds  floating  around  you,  you  feel  verily 
suspended  in  mid-air."  We  could  not  lightly  differ 
from  Mr.  Packe,  and  it  may  seem  churlish  to  diminish 
the  reputation  of  a  mountain  which  treated  us  so  fairly 
as  the  Pic  Xethou  :  but  certainly  we  never  found  it 
necessary  to  go  on  our  hands  and  feet,  and  I  think  we 
were  chiefly  struck  by  the  generosity  of  nature  in  pro- 
viding such  ample  room  for  passage  from  end  to  end. 
In  other  words,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  nerves,  and  to 
any  man   trained  to   rock-climbing  in  more  precipitous 
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countries,  Ihe  Ponl  de  Mahomet  will  have  few  terrors. 
Id  the  Dolomites,  indeed,  1 1 1 1->  famous  bridge  of  Mahomet 
would  have  little  reputation. 

At  the  further  end  the  passage  widens  out  and  you  find 
yourself  mi  the  summit  of  the  peak,  standing  on  a  sort  <>i 
granite-strewn  plateau,  ample  in  size  to  accommodate 
the  whole  party.  The  summit  is  imposingly  placed, 
falling  in  precipices  on  all  sides  except  that  towards  the 
north-west,  the  way  we  had  come.  Away  towards  the 
south-west  lies  the  gorge  of  Malibierne,  while  to  the 
north  and  east  lies  the  glacier  of  Xethou.  Far  away  to 
the  north-east,  right  across  the  great  valley,  lay  the  main 
range,  still  deep  in  cloud.  On  the  precise  summit  stands 
a  pyramid  of  granite  fragments  built  up  by  previous 
climbers,  and  containing  the  usual  tin  box  covering  a 
manuscript  record  of  previous  ascents.  This  was  duly 
extracted  in  response  to  the  pleading  of  the  guide,  and 
our  names  recorded.  We  had  reached  the  top  at  9.40,  and 
after  an  ample  lunch  off  potted  meats  spent  an  hour  in 
lazy  contemplation  of  the  view.  But  we  had  determined 
to  return  to  Luchon  that  night,  and  at  a  quarter  to  eleven 
we  started  downwards  in  grim  earnest,  reaching  the 
Rencluse,  after  an  uneventful  descent,  at  half-past  one, 
within  two  hours  and  three-quarters  after  leaving  the 
summit.  There  we  indulged  in  hot  food,  and  after  a 
short  pause  again  resumed  our  way  across  the  valley  to 
the  Port  de  Venasque.  We  walked  into  cloud,  and  it 
w.is  in  thick  mist  that  we  crossed  the  path  and  descended 
the  zigzag  to  the  Hospice  de  Luchon.  By  this  time  it  was 
close  on  six  o'clock,  and  we  were  grateful  for  a  lift  home  to 
Luchon  in  a  small,  rackety  cart  which  rattled  us  home  in 
time  for  dinner  at  half-past  seven.     The  little  donkey  who 
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had  carried  our  luggage  distinguished  himself  by  running 
at  the  tail  of  the  cart  and  keeping  up  with  it  very  much 
like  a  small  dog.  In  this  order  we  clattered  into  Luchon, 
and  once  more  enjoyed  our  Capua. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
TO   GAVARNIE — OVER   THE   COL   DE   CAMPBIEL 

AS  we  were  sitting  in  the  hotel  gardens  at  Luchon  on 
the  following  morning  (September  6th),  studying 
out  maps,  a  grave  Englishman — the  first  whom  we  had 
met  in  the  Pyrenees — asked  us  whether  there  was  an 
English  church.  From  this  we  surmised  that  it  was 
Sunday,  having  otherwise  lost  eount  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  Still,  even  at  the  risk  of  Sabbath-breaking,  we 
determined  to  make  a  move  that  very  day.  Accordingly, 
we  repacked  our  luggage,  dividing  it  once  again  into  the 
dispensable  and  the  indispensable.  The  dispensable  was 
placed  in  various  portmanteaux,  taken  to  the  railway 
station,  and  there  registered  through  to  Pierrefitte  ; 
the  indispensable  was  packed  into  the  rucksacks.  These 
preparations  brought  us  to  midday.  We  had  determined 
to  reach  Aragnouet  that  night,  and  the  time  was  un- 
pleasantly short  for  this  purpose,  but  the  map  showed 
a  good  road  as  far  as  Aragnouet.  We  were  tired 
with  our  previous  two  days,  and  it  was  important  for 
us  to  make  progress.  So,  in  fine,  we  set  aside  for  a 
time  the  pride  of  the  footpad,  and  chartered  three  horses 
of  swiftness,  and  a  chariot  of  bulk,  to  take  us  along  one 
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of  those  rare  Pyrenean  high  roads — a  road  which  crosses 
the  Col  de  Peyresourde  and  joins  the  valleys  of  Luchon 
and  the  Aure  byway  of  the  valley  of  Louron  and  the  town 
of  Arreau.  By  some  miracle  of  persuasion,  acting  on  a 
condition  of  mountain  fatigue,  Jean  Angusto  managed  to 
engage  himself  to  us  for  the  trip,  and,  as  we  drove 
down  the  Boulevard  D'Etigny,  behind  our  three  horses, 
he  sat  proudly  on  the  box-seat,  with  cigarette  in  mouth — 
guide,  courier,  and  agent  all  in  one. 

The  road  makes  abruptly  westward  from  the  old  town, 
through  smiling  wooded  country,  dotted  with  villages 
and  musical  with  streams.  The  bells  were  tolling  for 
church,  and  the  country  people  were  flocking  down  in 
their  Sunday  best  towards  the  village  churches.  We 
mounted  steadily,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  the  horses 
settled  down  to  a  walk  as  they  climbed  the  gradual  incline 
that  leads  up  to  the  Port  de  Peyresourde — a  long,  treeless 
slope.  On  our  left  lay  vast  pastures,  over  which  wandered 
great  flocks  of  sheep.  Looking  back  we  could  see  the 
mountains  of  Luchon  behind  us,  while  to  the  south  lay 
a  wall  of  mountains  between  us  and  the  main  range.  At 
last  we  finished  the  zigzags,  and  with  a  last  look  back  on 
the  country  of  Luchon,  swung  downward  at  a  good  trot, 
following  a  pretty,  winding  road,  now  climbing  and  now 
descending  into  a  rich  valley — the  Vallee  de  Louron — 
watered  by  the  Xeste.  We  passed  a  series  of  villages — 
Genost,  Loudervielle,  Aneran,  and  Borderes.  The  after- 
noon was  wearing  on  when  at  last  we  thundered  into  the 
main  street  of  Arreau,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
valleys  of  Aure  and  Louron,  and  pulled  up  with  a  flourish 
of  smacking  whips,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 
Here  we   found  a  most   charming  inn,  where  we  were 
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provided  with  everything  thai  heart  could  desire  in  the 
shape  of  a  table  d'hote.  Tiu-  consequence  was  that  we 
red  for  over  an  hour,  and  when  we  started  afresh  the 
daylighl  was  already  wearing  to  a  close.  Arreau  is  the 
meeting-place  of  four  roads,  of  which  we  now  took  that 
leading  directly  south,  down  the  valley  of  the  Aure, 
another  of  the  beautiful  valleys  which  thread  between 
the  northern  spurs  of  the  Low  Pyrenees.  A  cut  aCTOSSthe 
mountains  from  Genost  to  St.  Lary  on  foot  would  cut  off 
a  big  angle;  but  we  had  elected  comfort,  and  as  we 
whisked  along  behind  our  three  horses  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  valley  we  decided  that  comfort  was  good. 
For  the  memory  of  that  drive  is  one  of  rest — of  easy, 
effortless  transport  up  gentle  ascents  and  down  long 
valleys,  through  prosperous  villages  and  by  happy  homes 
— a  fleeting  impression  of  clean,  happy,  smiling  Fiance, 
after  gloomy,  miserable,  filthy  Spain. 

The  afternoon  waned  and  died.  The  dusk  came  on 
swiftly,  and  in  every  little  village  that  we  passed  small 
electric  lights — the  result  of  water-power  well  applied — 
shone  like  stars.  Our  coachman  was  beginning  to  realise 
that  .ill  was  not  well,  and  now  and  again  quick  words 
would  fly  from  him  to  Angusto.  But  Jean  Angusto  was 
imperturbable.  The  worse  the  situation  grew,  the  more 
hilarious  he  became.  He  smoked  endless  cigarettes, 
sang  ditties,  and  greeted  every  passer-by,  both  men  and 
women — especially  women — with  increasing  benignity. 
He  kept  assuring  us  that  we  were  near  to  our  destina- 
tion, and  yet  to  a  close  observer  he  seemed  like  a  man 
that  had  submitted  himself  to  the  thought  of  a  long 
journey. 

I    think    it  must   have   been   at   Bourisp — we   had  lost 
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count  of  the  villages  in  the  darkness — that  the  driver 
made  a  temporary  stand,  and  refused  to  go  further  until 
he  had  watered  his  horses  and  lit  his  lamps.  It  was  now 
almost  completely  dark,  and  the  whole  village  seemed  to 
turn  out  to  have  a  look  at  us.  The  light  of  our  lamps  fell 
on  a  ring  of  excited  and  interested  faces.  Above,  the 
sky  was  quite  clear,  but  there  was  no  moon,  and  the 
darkness  was  great.  The  night  had  settled  down  pitch- 
black  in  the  valley,  and  lit  above  only  by  its  myriad 
stars. 

We  plunged  forward  again  into  it,  Jean  still  singing 
and  laughing  hilariously,  while  the  poor  coachman  stood 
upright,  and  kept  feeling  ahead  with  his  leading  horse. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  anxious  time  for  him.  The 
road  ran  now  deep  into  the  valley  and  now  up  again,  but 
always  steadily  rising  and  always  skirting  the  torrent  of 
the  Aure,  which  thundered  with  increasing  fury  on  our 
right.  Here  there  was  no  protecting  wall,  and  nothing 
stood  between  us  and  the  river  except  here  and  there  a 
few  upright  stones.  But  towards  the  end  even  these 
stopped,  and  the  road  grew  to  a  mere  track,  skirting  the 
side  of  the  river  at  a  height  of  some  hundred  feet  above 
its  seething  waters.  The  horses  fell  to  a  walk.  The 
driver  stood  on  his  seat  and  urged  them  forward  with 
loud  cries.     Jean  Angusto  continued  to  sing. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  which  seemed  little 
protected  either  to  right  or  left.  Below  us  the  torrent 
thundered  and  the  horses  trod  delicately.  If  one  of 
them  had  shied  it  would  not  have  gone  well.  Then  we 
skirted  the  left  bank,  bumping  over  stone-falls  and  broken 
branches  of  trees,  driving  a  carriage  and  three  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  on  what  was  little  better  than  a  mule  track.    This 
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went   (iii    for   another   hour    Jean   affirming  ;tt   regular 

intervals,  with  steady  iteration,  that  it  was  about  to  end. 
The  driver  reproached  him,  in  no  measured  terms,  with 
having  understated  the  distance,  fean  laughed  up- 
roariously, not  shrinking  from  tin-  harsh  impeachment. 

Hut  then,  just  when  feelings  were  at  their  utmost  tension, 
lights  shone,  and  an  ample  building  loomed  on  our  left. 
Jean  turned  round  to  us  with  a  satisfied  laugh  and  cried, 
"It  is  Aragnouetl"  So  saying  he  leapt  from  the  box 
and  disappeared  to  fetch  •mine  host,  regardless  of  the 
swearing  coachman.  No  man  was  ever  more  delighted 
with  Ins  triumph,  and  we  could  not  find  the  heart  to  be 
angry. 

We  were  again  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  characteristically  Pyrenean  than 
the  scene  at  Aragnouet.  After  a  frugal  supper  we  went 
to  >moke  in  the  large  common  room  of  the  hostelry. 
There  we  found  collected  a  party  of  young  shepherds, 
who  had  come  to  gossip  and  drink  their  wine.  They 
wore  the  fiat,  round  Pyrenean  hat — a  sort  of  cloth  tam- 
o'shanter — which  Englishmen  associate  with  the  Carlist 
War.  They  sat  in  long  rows  round  the  table  in  the 
common  room — clean,  honest  fellows,  in  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  villagers  on  the  other  side.  After  a  time  they 
i  to  sing  their  songs,  and  then  for  an  hour  they 
poured  out  to  us  every  kind  of  ditty — tragic,  sentimental, 
and  humorous.  The  daughter  of  the  hotel  came  in  to 
listen,  and  there  was  a  young  sentimentalist  who  aimed 
his  love-songs  at  her — rather  to  her  amusement  than  to 
her  embarrassment.  Most  of  the  songs  consisted  of 
simple  melodies  often  repeated  with  many  variations  ;  the 
choruses  were  hearty  and  sung  with  a  will.     The  words 
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were  chiefly  in  patois  and  quite  unintelligible  to  us  ;  but 
many  of  the  tunes  rang  in  our  ears  for  days  after.  When 
we  retired  we  parted  with  many  bows  and  friendly  fare- 
wells, leaving  Jean  Angusto  to  see  the  night  die  ;  for  an 
early  start  was  the  order  of  the  morrow.  Our  day's  work 
was  to  cross  the  Col  de  Campbiel  and  descend  to  Gedres 
on  the  road  between  St.  Sauveur  and  Gavarnie.  Thence 
it  is  but  an  hour  and  a  half's  walk  by  the  road  to 
Gavarnie. 

So,  shortly  after  six  (September  jtJi),  we  were  making  our 
way,  in  the  early  morning  sunlight,  up  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Badet  over  gentle  slopes  and  fragrant  pastures.  The 
path  goes  westward  up  the  valley  from  Aragnouet,  soon 
leaving  the  stream  and  passing,  a  walled  track,  between 
meadows.  As  we  climbed  up  in  the  early  morning  we 
were  almost  blocked  by  the  great  flocks  of  sheep  that  the 
shepherds,  picturesque  figures  of  romance  in  round  hats 
and  velvet  knee-breeches,  were  driving  up  to  the  high 
pastures.  Then  we  struck  up  through  a  wood  and 
reached  one  of  those  high,  bare,  desert  valleys  which 
we  knew  so  well.  The  track  strikes  to  the  south-west 
between  walls  of  mountains  and  then  rises  abruptly  by 
the  steep  zigzags  to  the  top  of  the  pass,1  over  villainous 
scree.  Until  1894  this  last  piece  was  an  arduous  climb, 
but  in  that  year  a  mule-track  was  cut  by  the  French 
Alpine  Club.  The  summit  of  the  pass  itself  is  typical  of 
the  High  Pyrenees.  It  is  but  a  narrow  ridge,  and  almost 
as  soon  as  you  cease  to  mount  you  begin  to  descend. 
We  were  delayed  in  the  ascent  by  the  loss  of  our  donkey, 
which,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  got  detached 
from  us  for  some  hours  ;  so  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
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summit  until  well  past  midday.  But  there  was  ample 
tunc,  .Hid  we  made  a  leisurely  descent  over  grassy  slopi 
and  stony  paths  td  the  high-road  .it  G6dres.  On  the  way 
we  met,  for  the  first  tunc  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  saintly  pea- 
sant who  offered  us  milk.  We  raided  a  large  wooden 
bowl, and  left  it  mourning.  Stepping  on  to  the  high-road 
from  .in  exceptionally  stony  footpath  was  like  emerging 
from  the  Khyber  Pass  into  the  Richmond  Road.  At 
every  moment  brakes  and  carriages  crammed  with 
"pilgrims"  from  Lourdes  passed  to  and  fro.  We 
trudged  humbly  up  the  dusty  road  behind  our  patient 
mule,  dodging  between  the  crowded  equipages  perhaps 
even  a  little  more  like  the  pilgrims  of  old  than  these 
modern  followers  who  use  their  name.  We  passed  up  a 
level  valley,  across  the  famous  waste  or  rocks  known  to 
tourists  as  the  "Chaos."  And  then,  a  short  mile  beyond, 
all  fatigue  was  forgotten  when,  at  a  sudden  turn,  there 
flashed  on  u>  in  all  its  beauty  the  glorious  vision  of  the 
"Cirque  de  Gavarnie."  '  The  whole  valley  seems  shut  in 
by  a  lofty  half-moon  of  rock  crowned  by  ice  and  snow. 
The  rock  is  broken  up  into  shapes,  which  seem  to  take 
the  outline  of  battlements  and  bastions  to  protect  the 
village.  Below  nestle  the  houses,  and  above  rises  the 
amphitheatre — first  a  dingy  wall,  then  a  line  of  precipices, 
and  above  glaciers  and  mist-veiled  snow.  In  the  midst 
the  smallest  thread  of  white  breaks  the  grey  of  the  rock — 
a  waterfall  which    is   all    but   the    highest   in   Europe.-     A 

1  It  was  tlii  —  spot  tint  suggested  t>>  Tennyson  the  background  of  '*  CEnone,"  with 
its  inimitable  descriptions  "t  mountain  scenery — 

"  Far  "it'  tin.-  torrent  call'd  me  from  the  cleft  ; 
Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 

The  streaks  of  virgin  snow." 
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lovely  spot,  naturally  the  pride  of  France  ;  and  not  in 
itself  any  the  less  beautiful  for  being  easily  accessible  by 
a  short  drive  from  the  railway  at  Pierrefitte,  and  made 
thoroughly  comfortable  by  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Still,  there  is  a  real  drawback  in  the  daily 
torrent  of  visitors  which  sweeps  up  the  valley  from 
Lourdes,  in  the  intervals  of  prayer  and  miracle,  and 
really  crowds  the  place  uncomfortably  for  several  hours 
a  day  in  summer.  The  unending  cavalcade  of  elderly 
ladies  and  priests  on  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  that 
journeys  between  the  village  and  the  Cirque  during  these 
hours  is  not  without  its  humours,  but  drives  the  silence 
from  the  hills  and  the  magic  from  the  mountains. 

At  any  rate  we  were  glad  to  escape  from  them,  and  to 
find  a  resting-place  under  the  roof-tree  of  Monsieur 
Vergez,  in  the  pleasant  mountain  inn  of  the  Hotel  des 
Voyageurs. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

l  UK    V1GNEMALE — A    MOUNTAINEER'S    ESTATE 

WEST  of  Gavarnie,  and  removed  by  several  valleys 
from    Luchon,  lies   the   Vignemale,  the   highest 

peak  in  the  French  Pyrenees  a  mountain  which  had 
been  to  us  a  sort  of  lodestar  ever  since  we  first  set  foot  in 
the  Pyrenees.  Everywhere  we  had  heard  stories  of  its 
beauty,  of  its  wonderful  "grottoes,"  and,  above  all,  of  the 
romantic  old  man — the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  the 
Pvrenees — who  had  leased  it.  For  the  Vignemale  i>  now 
the  estate  of  Count  Henry  Russell,  the  veteran  English- 
man who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  Pyrenees,  and,  either 
at  Pan  or  in  his  mountain  fastnesses,  lives  ever  in  their 
sight.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  one  of  the 
mo^t  beautiful  estates  in  Europe  at  the  not  exorbitant 
rent  of  one  franc  a  year.1 

The  Vignemale,  then,  had  drawn  us  to  Gavarnie,  but 
the  weather  proved  painfully  uncertain,  and  quite  forbade 
a  start  for  that  mountain  on  the  morrow  {September  Jth). 
The  delay  fell  in  with  our  mood,  and  we  spent  it  in  walk- 
ing up  to  the  Cirque  and  crossing  the   debris  of  scree  to 

1  The  glaciers  and  summit  of  the  Vignemale  were  lea.~cd  to  Count  Russell  in  1889 
by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Valley  of   Bareges  tor  ninety-nine  years  at  the  sum 
franc  a  year.     For  details  and  mountaineering  history  see  Part  III..  Supplementary 

.  §  4.  p.  jlo. 
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the  waterfall.  This  visit  will  always  be  paid  by  most, 
if  only  from  mere  curiosity,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  it.  The  road  from  the  village  to  the  Cirque  is 
clearly  marked  and  can  be  found  by  any  one  with  eyes. 
Neither  horse  nor  guide  is  necessary,  though  hundreds 
will  offer  and  be  offered  ;  any  able-bodied  man  or  woman 
can  do  it  on  foot.  The  road  follows  the  river  for  a  short 
time  along  the  left  bank,  then,  crossing,  strikes  across  the 
wide  valley  through  underwood  and  broken  ground  until 
it  climbs  to  a  point  of  view  where  it  once  more  rejoins 
the  river,  now  become  a  torrent.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  walk  the  Cirque  is  invisible,  but  now  it  once  more 
comes  into  view  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  great 
rocks  now  look  more  formidable,  rising  above  you  grim 
and  terrible.  If  you  have  further  ambitions — I  am  speak- 
ing to  the  tourist — you  can  leave  this  point  of  view  and 
make  your  way  across  the  rock  debris  to  the  foot  of  the 
waterfall.  In  this  way  you  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
immense  force  with  which  this  great  mass  of  water  falls 
down  the  face  of  the  rock.  But  otherwise  closer  prox- 
imity does  not  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Cirque.  I  am 
not  sure  indeed  that  it  does  not  look  most  beautiful  from 
Gavarnie  itself,  with  the  foreground  of  green  fields  and 
the  headdress  of  glistening  snow.  But  this  is  the  nature 
of  what  are  called,  in  guide-books,  "mountain  excursions." 
They  take  you  away  from  the  beauties  of  the  valleys,  but 
do  not  bring  you  to  the  beauties  of  the  high  mountains. 
They  land  you  in  an  intermediate  region,  reigned  over 
neither  by  the  nymph  of  the  woods  or  by  the  gods  of  ice 
and  snow,  but  negligently  given  over  to  a  kind  of  indif- 
ferent neutrality,  that  is  in  the  end  superseded  by  the 
regime  of  the  hotel-keeper  and   the  donkey-boy. 
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Time  forbade  ih  any  further   delay.     Next    morning 

fember  8th),  in  spite  oi  the  cloud-banks  heaped  over 
the  mountains  in  the  west,  we  started  directly  westward 
up  the  Val  d'Ossoue  shortly  after  five  o'clock,  with  Jean 
A  gusto  and  Pierre  Pujo  the  latter  a  guide  of  the  first 
class  whom  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  disengaged  at 

irnieand  whom  we  subsequently  engaged  for  the  whole 


THE   VIGNEMALE   FROM   THE   VAL   I)  OSSOUE. 

of  our  next  year's  tour.1  For  three  hours  we  continued  to 
penetrate  this  valley,  always  by  the  side  of  the  Ossoue,  at 
fir>t  through  woods  and  then  up  to  a  higher  and  barer 
region-  -a  serpentine  walk  with  innumerable  windings 
and  perpetual  shiftings  of  kaleidoscopic  views,  as  the 
clouds  circled  over  the  mountains  that  give  the  back- 
ground to  the  valley,  now  revealing  the  glint  of  a  glacier 
1  See  Pari  1 1.  passim 
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or  the  pale  melancholy  of  a  high  snowfield.  At  last  we 
emerged  on  a  large,  flat,  treeless  hollow,  along  which  our 
noisy  torrent,  now  silently  meandered,  reduced  to  dull 
order  and  good  behaviour — a  sort  of  amphitheatre  in  the 
hills,  surrounded  on  all  but  one  side  by  the  mountains. 
To  the  west  rose  the  Vignemale,  hidden  from  us  as 
long  as  we  were  in  the  hollow,  but  still,  as  we  well 
knew,  wrapped  in  cloud.  We  halted  for  breakfast  by 
the  stream  ;  for  all  our  collar-work  lay  before  us. 

We  now  began  to  climb  a  much  steeper,  but  still  well- 
defined  path,  which  brought  us  to  a  snow-bridge  across 
the  higher  stream.  The  path  thence  works  round  to  the 
lower  "  grottos  "  ;  but  we  struck  off  to  the  left  and  south- 
west, climbing  over  steep  grass  and  moraine  up  to  the 
left  of  the  glacier.  Avoiding  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier 
with  its  innumerable  crevasses,  we  struck  on  to  a  ridge  of 
rocks  which  runs  up,  like  a  backbone,  to  the  south-west 
on  the  left  of  the  ice-stream,  and  between  the  glacier  and 
the  Mont  Ferrat.  This  affords  an  inspiriting  climb  with  a 
fine  precipice  to  the  south-west,  falling  away  to  the  smaller 
glacier  of  the  Mont  Ferrat,  not  precisely  thrilling,  but  full 
of  variety  and  interest.  Good  things  have  an  end  :  the 
glacier  had  to  be  crossed,  and  at  last  we  descended  to 
the  task.  We  were  now  on  the  very  edge  of  the  thick 
cloud  which  had  settled  down  over  the  Vignemale — about 
to  plunge  into  it.  While  roping  for  the  glacier  we  took 
our  last  view.  It  was  a  curious  contrast — above,  the 
impenetrable  mist  ;  below,  through  a  veil  of  Choan  trans- 
parency, the  long  valley  blinking  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
blazing  day  that  was  to  be.  Within  a  few  yards  a 
contrast  of  light  and  darkness — of  day  and  night ;  and 
we  were  going  to  exchange  the  day  for  the  night. 
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In  .1  few  minutes  nothing  was  visible  except  .1  world  of 

white — white  mist  .ill  round  us,  and  white  snow  beneath  ; 
nothing  audible   except  the    crunch  of  our  feel   in  the 

snow,  and  the  careful  probings  of  axes  for  hidden 
crevasses.  We  bore  steadily  to  the  north-west  across  the 
glacier   for  a   whole   hour,  traversing  the   slope   in   an 

upward  direction.  A  fairly  thick  coating  of  snow  made 
the  going  very  smooth  and  easy.  At  last,  suddenly,  out 
Of  the  mist,  there  rose  in  front  of  us  a  great  mass  of  black- 
ness, which  gradually,  as  we  neared,  defined  itself  as  a 
peak  of  rock  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  coatings  of 
snow  and  ice.  This  was  the  highest  of  the  rock  peaks  of 
the  Vignemale — the  Pic  Longue— the  real  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  better  known  as  the  "Great  Vignemale" 
520  feet).  Between  us  and  the  top  lay  a  stretch  of 
snow,  which  we  crossed,  and  then  began  to  climb  the 
peak  without  unroping.  The  mist  has  a  way  of  exag- 
gerating angles,  and  the  peak  looked  far  more  formidable 
on  Hrst  view  than  it  ultimately  proved.  But  there  were 
many  glazings  of  ice  which  delayed  us  before  we  reached 
the  summit. 

Climbing  rocks  in  mist  is  a  weird  experience.  The 
angles  are  fantastically  exaggerated,  obstacles  take  a 
disproportionate  value.  Seeing  no  summit  above,  one 
seems  to  be  engaged  in  a  climb  which  has  neither  end 
nor  beginning.  One  goes  cautiously,  trusting  to  touch 
rather  than  sight.  Everything  looks  more  formidable 
than  it  is.  And  then,  at  last,  you  suddenly  cease 
to  ascend,  and  find  yourself  on  a  place  which  has  the 
surprising  characteristic  of  suddenly  sloping  down  on  the 
other  side.  On  thinking  it  over,  you  recognise  this  as 
the  elementary  feature  of  a  mountain  summit,  and  realise 
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that  you  have  "arrived."  But  in  such  weather  you 
never  can  secure  the  true  "hill-top"  exhilarations — the 
elevation,  the  breadth  of  view,  the  sense  of  mastery  and 
command. 

We  stayed  awhile  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  clear. 
For  a  moment  the  mist  rent  above  us,  and  revealed  a  sky 
of  matchless  blue — the  sky  in  whose  warmth  they  were 
basking  far  below  in  the  sun-bathed  valley.  But  the 
rent  closed  again  :  it  was  merely  a  rift  in  the  circling  mist 
which  had  for  that  day  fixed  on  the  Vignemale  as  an 
abiding  place,  and  which  we  still  saw  hanging  over  the 
mountain  like  a  cap  of  darkness  as  we  returned  down  the 
valley  in  the  afternoon. 

Despairing  of  a  view  on  that  chilly  summit,  we 
descended  for  a  meal  to  a  spot  which  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  some  ways  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  assertions  of  man's  power  over  the  high 
mountains  anywhere  existing.1  It  is  a  small  "grotto  "  or 
cave  hewn  and  blasted  by  sheer  labour  of  man  in  the  rock- 
summit.  It  is  less  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the  top, 
and  is  carpeted  with  hay.  The  entrance  is  low  and 
narrow — half  closed  with  masonry — and  you  have  to 
crawl  to  get  in.  But  once  within  one  is  snugly  housed 
in  a  rock-bound  chamber,  secure  from  cold  and  wind, 
and  even  provided  with  its  own  water  supply,  which 
trickles  through  the  rock  and  falls  in  great  cold  drops 
into  your  upturned  mouth.  It  is  a  sumptuous  lodging 
for  the  mountaineer,  and  no  man  within  that  rocky 
chamber  need  fear  to  pass  a  night  on  the  summit  of  the 

1  Several  huts,  such  ;is  that  on  the  Gross  Glockner  (11,370  feet),  or  the  upper 
hut  in  the  Matterhorri  may  be  quoted  against  this.     But  this  is  a  more  permanent 

form  of  refuge. 
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Vignemale.      We   ate  and  drank,  and  grew  warm  and 
cheerful  for  our  return. 

We  slid  and  scrambled  down  the  snow-covered  rocks 
tit  t In.-  peak,  and  soon  found  ourselves  once  more  on  the 
glacier.  A  young  Belgian  who  had  climbed  the  moun- 
tain with  Henri  Passel  on  the  previous  day  had  asked  us 
to  look  for  his  rope,  winch  had  been  left  on  the  glacier 
while  they  climbed  the  peak, and  had  been  hidden  by  hail 
and  snow  before  their  return.  We  searched  about  at 
random,  and  after  awhile  a  cry  came  from  one  of  the 
guides.  There  was  the  rope,  sure  enough,  sticking  out 
of  the  snow  !  We  now  changed  our  course,  and  instead 
ot  crossing  the  glacier  descended  north-east  down  the 
centre  of  the  ice-stream.  The  slight  covering  of  snow, 
eat  a  hindrance  to  a  party  ascending,  proved  a  help  in 
descent.  In  fact  we  almost  ran  down  the  glacier,  halting 
only  now  and  again  for  a  moment  to  negotiate  a  crevasse. 
At  this  pace  we  soon  reached  the  "  tongue  "  of  the  glacier, 
and,  passing  over  moraine,  came  to  a  well-defined  pathway 
and  almost  promenade,  which  led  us  to  the  grottos  which 
Count  Russell  loves  to  call  his  "villas."  There  are  three 
in  all — one  for  himself,  one  for  visitors,  and  one  for 
guides  and  servants.  Another  is  being  hewn  in  the  same 
rock.  They  are  slightly  more  roomy  than  the  grotto 
above,  but  in  all  essentials  are  the  same — just  little  holes 
blasted  in  the  rock,  scarcely  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  upright,  carpeted  with  hay,  and  as  warm  and  snug 
as  they  are  barbarous  to  view.  Above  them,  in  large 
letters  of  red  paint,  are  various  legends  -such  as  "Villa 
Russell,"  "  Fecit  Russell,"  and  so  on.  From  the  path  in 
front  one  commands  a  glorious  view  down  the  valley  of 
the  Ossoue,  and   must  feel,  if  residing  there,  very   much 
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above  the  world  and  all  its  affairs.  We  were  disappointed 
not  to  find  Count  Russell  himself  "at  home"  in  one  of 
his  "villas."  It  seemed,  according  to  the  gossip  of  the 
guides,  that  he  had  come  and  gone  for  the  summer,  after 
experiencing  very  bad  weather  which  had  driven  him 
down.  There  were  several  guides  and  workmen  staying 
in  the  guides'  grotto,  and  we  paused  and  talked  with  them 
awhile.      They  spoke  of    Count  Russell  with   a    sort  of 


COUNT    Rl'SSEU,  S   GROTTOES   OX    THE   VIGNEMALE. 


awed  respect,  as  of  a  great  and  mysterious  individual, 
whose  purposes,  however  strange,  and  however  far  beyond 
their  divination,  were  necessarily  wise.  And  this  was  the 
general  view  of  him  in  the  valley.  There  was  no  clear 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  grottoes,  and  a 
decided  headshaking  over  the  whole  affair,  many  freely 
intimating  that  they  would  rather  sleep  out  of  doors.    But 
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there  was  a  general  agreemenl  thai  Count  Russell  could 
not  be  far  wrong,  for  his  heart  was  in  the  righl  place  to 
wit,  in  the  Pyrenees. 

It  tin-  Pyreneans  are  at  sea,  I  think  that  Englishmen 
ire  in  mid-ocean.  Why  has  the  Count  built  these 
grottoes  .'  Why  should  he  want  t< » reside  at  such  heights  ? 
And  it'  he  does,  why  not  build  huts  of  wood  or  stone  ? ' 
These  arc  the  questions  asked  by  those  tew  who  have 
heard  of  the  grottoes,  and  no  answer  seems  to  be  forth- 
coming. And  yet  the  Count  has  fully  replied  to  every 
criticism  himself,  and  has  fully  stated  his  position  in  a 
monograph  which,  in  the  glow  and  fervour  of  its  moun- 
tain-passion, ought  to  appeal  to  every  English  moun- 
taineer.- It  is  the  story  of  a  romantic  attachment,  none 
the  less  noble  because  its  object  was  a  mountain.  He 
himself,  indeed,  describes  his  feeling  towards  the  mountain 
as  resembling  filial  piety  ;  but  it  is  more  like  the  passion 
of  a  lover  for  his  mistress.  Still,  it  is  as  a  prodigal  son 
that  Count  Russell  has  always  returned  to  the  Vignemale 
again  from  whatever  country  he  has  visited  —  from 
Greenland,  from  Siberia,  from  the  Alps.  His  "  Souvenirs  " 
record  sixteen  ascents;  but  they  were  written  in  1888,  and 
he  must  have  climbed  it  many  times  since.  It  was  in  1880 
that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  mountain 
into  a  second  home.  He  slept  on  the  top  in  a  lambskin 
sleeping-bag  and  half  buried  in  a  sort  of  living  tomb. 
The  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  success. 
"  It   was  impossible  to  catch  cold,"  he  remarks  drily  in 

■The  Tyrol  is  the  classic  ground  tor  the  building  of  huts.  It  contains  over 
tour  hundred,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing. 

3  A  paper  addressed  to  the  Societe  Ramond,  and  entitled  "  L'Histoire  et  Vicissi- 
tudes de  mes  Grottes  du  Vignemale."  He  ha-  also  described  his  attachment  to  the 
mountain  in  that  charming  book.  -  Les  Souvenirs  dim  Montagnard." 
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the  "Souvenirs,"  "for  one  was  always  cold — indeed,  I  was 
blue  and  frozen."  This  first  turned  his  mind  to  the  idea 
of  making  life  more  comfortable  on  great  mountain 
heights.1  He  set  aside  the  idea  of  building  huts  on  the 
two  somewhat  unequal  grounds.  The  first  was  purely 
aesthetic,  if  not  religious.  Being  rectilineal,  according  to 
this  argument,  they  would,  "  in  the  middle  of  the  eternal 
and  sublime  chaos  of  the  mountains,"  be  an  imperti- 
nence to  God  and  Nature.  The  second  was  shorter 
and  simpler — they  would  have  to  be  warmed  by  fires. 
He  chose  caves  because  they  would  not  be  seen,  and 
because  they  would  warm  themselves.  But  Nature 
seemed  to  resent  caves  as  much  as  huts.  On  the  first 
attempt,  in  1881,  he  and  the  workmen  were  driven  down 
to  Gavarnie — "  pale,  wild,  and  livid."  "  We  had  the  air  of 
dead  men  rising  again."  In  the  following  year,  1882,  he 
had  better  luck.  Three  weeks  of  calm  weather  in  July 
enabled  him  to  excavate  his  first  grotto  at  a  height  of 
nearly  10,000  feet,  and  he  took  possession  on  the  1st 
of  August.  Since  then  he  has  excavated  many,  and 
now  possesses  seven — the  high  cave  near  the  summit, 
called  the  "  Paradise,"  doubtless  through  its  proximity 
to  heaven  ;  three  lower  down,  on  the  Cerbillonas,  at  a 
height  of  10,000  feet  ;  and,  finally,  the  three  which  vve 
passed  below  the  glacier,  and  which  are  called  collectively 
the  "  Belle  Vue."  Many  more  have  been  added  ;  but  the 
glacier  rises  and  falls,  and  its  caprices  have  cost  Mr. 
Russell    dear.      Many  have    been  buried  under   ice  and 

•  "  It  took  me  twenty  years,"  he  says  in  his  monograph  ("  L'Histoire  "),  "  to  dis- 
cover that  the  exploration  of  the  virgin,  savage,  and  lofty  regions  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  almost  as  hard  as  that  of  Greenland  or  the  Sahara  ;  but  I  discovered  it  at  last, 
and,  tired  out  with  suffering  so  much,  I  decided  either  to  heat  a  retreat,  or  to  find 
some  way  of  making  long  stays  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet  or  more  on  the  summit 
of  the  Pyrenees  without  compelling  myself  to  keep  there  a  perpetual  Lent." 
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Bnow;  but  he  has  the  invincibility  of  a  fixed  idea,  and  one 
cave  lost  simply  means  another  cave  begun.  For  is  not 
the  Vignemale  Count  Russell's  own,  and  may  not  he  do 
as  he  will  with  his  own.-'  He  has  .1  building  site  for 
which  there  is  no  competition,  and  on  winch  there  i> 
unlimited  room. 

Such  is  the  romance  of  the  Vignemale,  and  the  heroic 
persistence  of  this  old  mountain-lover  gave  us  something 
good  to  think  of  as  we  toiled  down  the  long  path,  care- 
fully cut  by  Count  Russell's  men,  to  the  expanse  of  the 
basin  below.  We  walked  home  down  the  valley,  and 
reached  ( iavarnie  at  five  o'clock,  having  been  out  just 
about  twelve  hours. 

Our  time  was  almost  up.  Xext  day  we  drove  down  to 
St.  Sauveur,  a  pretty  little  watering-place,  halt-way  between 
(iavarnie  and  Pierretitte,  crowded  into  a  narrow  point 
of  the  valley;  and  on  the  following  day  crossed  the 
mountains  by  the  Col  de  Riou  to  Cauterets  a  pleasing 
mountain  walk  to  a  charmingly  situated  but  somewhat 
overcrowded  resort  of  tourists  ;  and  thence,  on  the  third 
day,  drove  to  Pierrefitte  down  the  valley  which  will  be 
ever  famous  in  literature  for  Tennyson's  matchless 
lament,  "  The  Valley  of  Cauterets  "  : — 

••  All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white. 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 

All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  Bow, 

I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  year 

All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day, 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away  : 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead. 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree. 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me." 

And  so,  with  a  passing  visit  to  Lourdes,  and  a  last 
glimpse  at  the  Pyrenees  from  that  terrace-walk  at  Pan, 
our  first  year's  journey  came  to  an  end. 
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PART    II 

1897 

CHAPTER    1 

"THE   EYE   OK  JOVE  " 

AT  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Wednes- 
day, August  4th,  1897)  two  tired,  hungry  travellers 
emerged  from  the  train  at  a  little  wayside  station  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Central  Pyrenees,  and  the  south  gate  of 
the  valley  of  Aran,  called  Marignac  St.  Beat.  They 
dragged  with  them  a  large  number  of  ugly  packages, 
which  they  proceeded  to  carry  into  the  station  and  to 
plump  unceremoniously  into  a  corner.  Then,  mounting 
the  nearest  table,  they  lit  the  pipe  of  peace  and  patience.  In 
vain  did  all  the  unoccupied  adult  population  of  the  village 
surround  them  with  offers  of  assistance.  Fruitless  were 
the  generous  and  fluent  bargainings  of  the  Pyrenean  coach- 
men eager  to  drive  anywhere  for  a  rapidly  descending 
scale  of  charges.  At  last  the  assault  slackened  from  sheer 
weariness.  The  attacking  columns  drew  off,  and  left 
these  men  of  mystery  dangling  their  legs  on  their  ignoble 
table,  wrapped  in  that  cloud  of  inexplicable  patience. 
Whence  they  came,  what  they  carried,  whither  they  were 
going — all  these  were  problems  of  equal  obscurity  to  the 
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baffled  Frenchmen.  Whether  from  obstinacy  or  a  certain 
lack  of  language  the  newcomers  were  dumb  as  well  as 
patient.  If  it  were  not  for  their  general  air  of  impractic- 
able innocence  and  futility,  perhaps  the  agile  French 
mind  would  have  leapt  to  some  theory  of  treachery  or 
espionage.  But  the  obvious  purposelessness  of  the 
whole  business — the  patient  cumbrousness  of  means  to  a 
useless  end — all  suggested  the  melancholy  truth.  These 
men  were  plainly  Englishmen,  possibly  mad  English- 
men, set  upon  some  wild  and  probably  unprofitable 
enterprise.  It  were  best  to  leave  them  to  dangle  their 
legs  alone.  And  so  the  native  offers  of  help  gradually 
slackened  off  ;  gigs  and  carriages  drove  empty  away  ;  and, 
much  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  said  Englishmen  were 
left  to  themselves. 

Thus  relieved,  we — for  the  mask  must  be  torn  off — 
crossed  to  a  patch  of  green  over  against  the  station  build- 
ings, and  found  the  soft  grass  a  pleasant  resting-place. 
For  we  had  been  travelling  for  nearly  thirty  hours,  with 
little  rest  and  with  less  food.  We  had  hoped  to  take  a 
meal  at  Tarbes.  But  storms  had  preceded  us,  and  a  new 
bridge  lately  built  near  Tarbes  had  broken  down.  So  our 
precious  meal-hour  was  wasted  in  crossing  the  town  on 
the  top  of  an  omnibus.  We  had  pressed  on  to  keep  our 
rendezvous  with  the  guide  Pierre  Pujo,  which  was  fixed 
at  Marignac  for  3.30  that  very  afternoon.  So  well  had 
we  done  it  that  we  now  had  a  whole  hour  to  spare. 
The  general  amazement  of  the  natives  on  our  arrival  was 
scarcely  surprising  ;  for  few  people  stop  at  Marignac, 
unless  they  come  there  on  their  way  to  Bagneres  de 
Luchon.  It  lies  almost  precisely  at  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys  which  run  up  to  Luchon  and  Viella.     The  railway 
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off  south-west  to  Luchon.  Our  route  lay  south-east. 
The  road  follows  the  Garonne  itself,  passing  through  the 
mount. mis  by  a  narrow  valley  to  Bosost,  where  we  had 
left  it  in  [896  to  cross  the  Portillon  Pass  to  Luchon. 
Here,  .it  Bosost,  it  was  our  design  to  resume  our  west- 
ward journey  in  the  high  mount. tins,  this  time  on  the 
Spanish  side,  striking  off  from  the  high-road  and  remain- 
ing on  the  heights. 

But  one  difference  we  had  made,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  year.  Like  the  wise  snail,  we  now 
carried  our  domicile  with  us.  The  ugly  packages,  which, 
gradually  accumulated  at  Marignac,  were  crammed  with 
everything  that  man  could  want  to  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  inns  and  lodgings — a  Whymper  tent,  sleeping- 
bags,  blankets,  pots  and  pans,  tinned  provisions,  clothes, 
and  cooking  utensils.1  For  weeks  we  had  ransacked  the 
outfitting  shops  ;  hours  we  had  spent  in  various  stores  ; 
and  the  result  was  an  outfit  which  gave  us  the  patience 
and  independence  that  puzzled  the  Pyrenean  onlooker. 
For  with  our  baggage  within  reach  what  had  we  to  fear  ? 
We  felt  independent  of  all  men,  and  all  we  required  was 
a  piece  of  grass  seven  feet  square,  fuel  for  a  fire,  and  a 
running  stream. 

Except  for  our  hunger  there  was  nothing  to  regret  in 
an  hour's  pause  at  Marignac.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon, 
and  the  sun  was  still  strong  at  this  height — strong 
enough  to  make  us  welcome  the  shade  as  we  sat  under 
the  trees  lazily  looking  at  the  scenery  and  watching  the 
life  of  the  place.  To  the  south  the  long  valley  of  the 
Luchon  stretched  away,  losing  itself  in  the  haze  of  the 
midday  heat       The   mountains  within  sight,  the    lower 

1   For  details  ot  outfit,  sec  Supplementary  Section. 
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slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  looked  soft  and  friendly,  the 
pasture  ground  of  fleecy  clouds.  Every  now  and  again 
a  slow  waggon  would  pass  us,  drawn  by  trailing-footed, 
heavy-eyed  oxen  closely  fixed  to  the  yoke.  Over  against 
us,  under  a  spreading  tree,  was  a  well,  and  the  women 
came  from  a  house  and  sat  on  the  benches  round  it  as 
in  the  days  of  Rebecca.  Drivers  descended  from  their 
height  and  entered  into  rather  heavy  flirtations.  Laziness 
was  in  the  air  :  every  one  seemed  to  speak  with  subdued 
voices.  The  only  activity  left  to  the  inhabitants  was  that 
of  staring,  in  which  they  indulged  with  little  sense  of 
measure.  Two  men  sat  at  a  few  feet  from  us  and 
devoured  us  with  their  eyes.  Our  only  revenge  lay  in 
our  cameras  ;  but  that  glory  they  were  quick  to  embrace. 
But  the  time  for  the  next  "  express  " — the  half-past  three 
"express" — was  drawing  near,  and  the  sleepy  hamlet 
began  to  wake  up.  For  there  is  nothing  doing  at 
Marignac  except  the  trains,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  to 
sleep  between  them  in  order  to  be  more  vigilant  when  they 
arrive.  We  too  began  to  arouse  ourselves,  for  we  were 
faced  by  a  lively  play  of  possibilities  in  the  chances  that 
surrounded  the  expectation  of  Pierre  Pujo.  We  began  to 
indulge  in  prophecies  of  ill  and  to  hug  a  cheap  pessimism, 
which  gradually  grew  stronger  as  vehicle  after  vehicle 
drove  up  without  our  guide.  But  just  before  the  half- 
hour  one  turned  the  corner  with  a  swing,  and  clattered 
with  a  certain  air  of  adventure  up  to  the  station.  It  was 
a  cumbrous  affair,  and  on  the  box  beamed  a  broad, 
ruddy  face  that  we,  remembered  well.  There  were  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  ;  an  inn  was  found  and  a  good 
lunch  for  all  ;  the  registered  baggage  was  redeemed  from 
the  "  express  "  and  placed  on  the  cart,  and  within  an  hour 
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we  were  starting  up  the  Val  d'Aran  towards  Bosost.  It 
was  a  somewhat  ramshackle  vehicle;  but  we  were  lucky 
to  gel  anything,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  grumble. 

A>  uv  drove  along  the  valley  we  came  across  increasing 
signs  of  disaster.  The  river-bed  was  girt  on  either  side 
with  expanses  of  mud  and  refuse.  Broken  tree-trunks 
wen-  scattered  about,  and  every  now  and  again  big 
boulders    or    stones   would   be   seen   lying   outside   the 


THE   PONT   DU    ROI. 


course  of  the  river.  A  few  miles  on  we  passed  through 
a  village  called  Fos,  which  we  found  severely  damaged  by 
the  flood.  Not  only  fields,  but  houses  had  been  de- 
vastated ;  and  at  one  corner  a  house  gaped  open,  with 
two  of  its  sides  destroyed  by  the  rush.  The  whole  family 
had  been  surprised  there,  and  several  had  been  drowned. 
The  villagers  were  loud  in  their  lamentations  over  the 
disaster.  "  It  has  ruined  the  country,"  they  kept  repeat- 
ing.    But  later  on  things  became  worse.     At  about  eight 
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miles  above  St.  Beat  the  road  passes  through  a  very 
narrow  gorge  between  the  mountains  and  crosses  the 
Garonne  by  a  bridge — the  Pont  du  Roi,  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain.  This  bridge  had  been 
washed  away,  and  there  was  nothing  for  us  but  to 
leave  our  carriage  and  seek  some  other  method  of  trans- 
port.1 There  was  a  supply  of  labour  waiting  to  meet  the 
demand.  A  temporary  wooden  bridge  had  been  thrown 
over  the  river,  and  all  our  baggage  was  rapidly  seized  by 
the  willing  hands  of  shepherds.  We  formed  a  little 
caravan,  and  made  our  way  for  about  half  a  mile  by 
winding  mountain  paths  until  we  reached  the  road  once 
more.  There  we  paid  off  our  helpers  with  some  trifling 
sum  and  took  our  places  in  another  vehicle  which  had 
been  sent  down  to  meet  us  from  Bosost.  This  was  even 
a  more  fragile  structure  than  the  last.  We  could  only 
ride  in  it  by  the  expulsion  of  our  legs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  sort  of  fringe  round  the  cart.  In  this 
inelegant  fashion  we  passed  the  frontier,  faced  the 
suspicious  but  inefficient  inspection  of  the  Spanish 
customs  officers,  drove  through  Les,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  bathing  centres  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  reached  Bosost  at  seven  o'clock.  The 
whole  journey  lay  through  a  valley  edged  with  lofty  hills, 
presenting  with  its  ever-present  stream  somewhat  the 
same  beauty  that  one  sees  in  the  valleys  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands. 

We  found  Bosost  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in 
which  we  saw  it  in   the  previous  year.      Then  we  had 

1  Packe  records  a  similar  incident  in  his  Guide:  "A  new  bridge  has  here 
been  lately  constructed  over  the  Garonne  to  replace  the  old  one,  which  was 
carried  away  by  the  boiling  torrent  which  eddies  between  the  rocks."  The  date 
of  the  edition  is  1867  (p.  no). 
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found  it  noisy  with  visitors  from  Luchon,  and  marked  by 
a  certain  kind  ol  elementary  civilisation  in  contrast  with 
the  villages  which  we  had  left.  But  now  the  village  was 
cut  off  from  the  world  by  a  broken  bridge,  except  for 
the  laborious  approach  of  the  Portillon  Pass.  We  found 
th.it  the  Posada  Massas,  winch  in  [896  had  given  us  an 
admirable  lunch  in  a  spacious  guest-room,  was  half 
dosed,  and  turned  into  a  slatternly,  shabby  inn  of  the 
usual  type  in  the  High  Pyrenees.  Perhaps  the  difference 
of  impressions  came  from  the  difference  of  approach. 
In  1896  we  had  come  to  Bosost  from  the  sordid  posadas 
of  the  High  Pyrenees,  and  found  Bosost  a  paradise  ;  this 
year  we  came  from  the  civilisation  of  London  or  Paris, 
and  found  it  a  purgatory.  And  perhaps  it  was  because  we 
had  emerged  from  the  two  cities  of  change  that  we  were 
so  struck  by  the  permanence  of  things  at  Bosost — the 
same  old  cobwebs  on  the  ceilings  and  the  same  smudges 
on  the  walls.  But  the  air  of  the  whole  place  was  un- 
doubtedly depressed,  and  the  women  seemed  to  be 
more  deeply  shrouded  than  ever  in  their  black  mantillas, 
as  if  mourning  for  the  state  of  the  country.  There  was 
a  dash  of  oil  in  our  food,  and  even  the  Pyrenean  trout 
seemed  to  have  felt  the  gloom.  The  inn  was  presided 
over  by  an  oldish  man,  lame  in  both  feet,  who  always 
smoked  cigarettes.  He  was  very  despondent  next  morn- 
ing when  we  paid  him  in  pesetas  instead  of  in  francs,  and 
was  loud  in  his  lamentations  over  the  state  of  the  country. 
We  took  our  breakfast  outside  under  the  vines,  and  then 
passed  out  into  the  village  to  look  at  the  church.  This 
is  a  beautiful  old  building  of  the  twelfth  century — one  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  architecture  that  we  saw  in 
the  Pyrenees.     It  is  full  of  paintings  and  frescoes,  and  we 
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spent  a  long  time  in  its  gloom,  shown  round  by  an  aged 
sacristan,  and  watched  by  a  crowd  at  each  door.  At  last 
our  tent  and  outfit  was  securely  packed  on  two  good 
mules  and  a  carriage  secured  to  drive  us  as  far  as  the  road 
helped.  Two  muleteers  joined  our  party,  which  now 
consisted  of  Pierre  Pujo,  the  two  mules,  the  muleteers, 


CHURCH    GATE   AT   LAS   BORDAS. 


and  ourselves.  The  muleteers  were  Jean — there  are 
many  Jeans  in  the  Pyrenees — and  another  who  went  by 
the  familiar  name  of  "Chico"  or  "Boy."  They  were  both 
Spaniards  and  had  been  engaged  by  Pierre.  We  under- 
stood that  "  Chico "  would  be  able  to  act  as  porter  on 
a  climb. 

Our  general  object  was  to  camp  somewhere  under  the 
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Fourcanade,  and  accordingly  we  left  the  road  at  Las 
las,  a  little  village  which  straggles  along  the  hillside  al 
four  miles  from  Bosost,  above  the  road  to  the  west.  While 
tlie-  mules  were  delaying  we  lingered  about  the  village  and 
visited  the  little  church — a  diminutive  but  ancient  place 
of  worship.  The  children  crowded  to  the  churchyard 
to  watch  us  as  we  laboriously  deciphered  the  quaint 
inscription  round  the  memorial  tablet  of  some  long- 
dead  knight,  buried  so  far  away  from  the  world.  The 
streets  were  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  wound  like 
serpents  up  the  hillside.  But  the  village  contained  some 
really  good  houses,  and  in  the  centre  was  an  open  place 
which  made  a  sort  of  market  and  gave  it  a  character  of 
its  own.  After  leaving  Las  Bordas  we  followed  a  path 
which  led  us  away  from  the  high-road  in  a  southerly 
direction  into  the  valley  of  Artigues  de  Lin,  penetrated  by 
a  branch  of  the  Garonne  called  the  Garonne  de  Joueou, 
which  flows  from  under  the  Fourcanade  after  a  romantic 
underground  journey,  of  which  more  hereafter.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  we  crossed  to  the  left  bank  by  the  Pont 
de  Tourettes  and  mounted  to  the  Hermitage  of  Artigues 
de  Lin,  which  consisted  of  a  church,  a  house,  and  some 
stables.  The  walk  up  the  valley  to  the  Hermitage 
is  very  lovely.  Like  the  Val  d'Aran  and  the  valleys 
round  Luchon,  the  valley  of  Artigues  is  thickly  wooded. 
But  it  closes  in  more  narrowly,  and  on  either  side  rise 
imposing  heights,  while,  as  a  centre  to  the  whole  piece, 
the  Pic  de  Poumero  rises  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  lofty 
and  alone — except  for  a  rare  glimpse  of  the  Fourcanade. 
At  the  Hermitage  we  discovered  that  it  was  a  feast-day, 
and  a  procession,  headed  by  a  priest  and  an  old  peasant 
with   a  cross,  left   the  church   and  wended  its  way  down 
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the  valley.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  peasants 
following  the  plain  wooden  cross  down  the  path.  Some 
of  them  had  mules  or  donkeys  and  mounted  them  as 
they  left  the  church.  We  noticed  one  very  careful  father 
with  his  small  boy  on  a  small  donkey,  going  last  in 
the  procession,  and  holding  the  boy  on  the  donkey  with 
his  strong  arms.  The  cure  had  come  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village  on  a  visitation.  For  the  Hermitage,  like 
many  Pyrenean  hamlets,  has  no  priest  of  its  own,  and 
has  to  depend  on  occasional  visits  from  the  villages.  In 
some  cases  the  visits  do  not  occur  more  than  two  or 
three  times  in  the  year,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
the  few  inhabitants  have  to  shift  for  themselves. 

After  passing  the  Hermitage  the  path  leaves  the  valley 
and  mounts  to  the  south-east  through  thick  woods  for  the 
next  two  hours.  The  heavens  opened  on  us  and  several 
rattling  thunder-showers  descended ;  but  the  woods 
formed  a  pleasant  shelter,  and  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
the  rain  was  not  unwelcome.  At  last  we  emerged  from 
the  woods  on  to  a  sort  of  plateau.  As  we  had  mounted 
the  roar  of  the  torrent  on  our  left  had  grown  more  and 
more  distant,  and  now  we  found  ourselves  somewhat  to 
the  right  of  it  on  an  open  space  of  grass  surrounded 
with  high  mountains.  For  the  first  time  this  year  we 
felt  ourselves  really  among  the  mountains. 

We  were  now  in  the  district  of  the  Goueil  de  Joueou, 
that  wonderful  spot  where  the  Garonne  gushes  out  after 
its  long  journey  underground,  and  its  subterranean  fall 
of  nearly  2,000  feet.  Mr.  Packe,  with  a  pardon- 
able freedom  of  interpretation,  has  translated  his  own 
reading  of  this  difficult  name  (the  Oeil  de  Joueou)  by  the 
phrase  Ocidus  Jovis — the  "  Eye  of  Jove."     We  had  aimed 
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at   getting   near   to   this    Eye,   but  the  sky  was  getting 
blacker  above,  and  the    search  for  a  tenting-place  had 
become  an  urgent  matter.    We  all  began  to  scour  the 
plateau,  hunting  for  a  level   place  of  seven  feet  square 
whereon  to  lie  smoothly.     At  last  we  agreed  on  a  spot  of 
pound  which  seemed  to  otter  every  camping  advantage 
—beneath  trees,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  surrounded 
with     broken    tree-trunks    available    tor    a    tire.       As    we 
Itruggled  with  the  folds  of  the  \\  nvmper  tent  there  was 
a   crash    of  thunder   and   the    heavens   opened    above    US 
in    a   deluge   of  rain.     A   Whymper  tent  is   not  an  easy 
matter  to  grapple  with  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  in    spite 
Of  previous  practice  we  were  but  novices  with  its  poles. 
The  men  were  useless  :  they  simply  stood  and  wondered. 
You    have   to  figure   us,  therefore,  grappling    with    this 
complex  puzzle  for  some  halt-hour  until  we  and  nearly 
all  our  possessions  were  thoroughly  drenched.     It  was 
not  a  very  bright  beginning.     But  scarcely  had  the  tent 
been    pitched   when   the  rain   stopped,   and    our  clothes 
were  soon  drying    by  the    side    of  a  blazing    camp-fire. 
The  lights  were  put  out  early  that  night  and   we   were 
soon  asleep,  but  with  little  hope  of  waking  to  a  day  that 
should  be  tine  enough. for  climbing  our  first  peak— the 
Fourcanade. 
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TO  our  great  surprise,  the  next  day  (Friday,  August 
6th)  broke  cloudless.  The  mists  had  gone  from  the 
mountains  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind.  The  camp  was 
active  shortly  before  five  o'clock  with  preparations  for  a 
start.  But  there  is  so  much  to  do  in  a  newly  pitched 
camp  that  speed  is  at  first  impossible.  There  are  the 
multitudinous  trifles  to  unpack  and  arrange,  and  all  the 
routine  of  camp-life  to  acquire  and  teach.  The  Pyre- 
neans  know  the  trick  of  sleeping  out — no  men  better — but 
the  art  of  civilised  camping  lies  beyond  them.  We  had 
come  from  England  with  many  devices  for  cooking  and 
eating,  the  newest  known  to  those  who  study  these  arts.1 
All  these  our  men  had  to  learn,  and  until  they  had 
acquired  some  skill  were  of  little  use.  Washing-up  drill 
had  to  be  made  methodical  ;  the  daily  diet  was  still  a 
matter  for  thought  and  discussion.  After  a  time  all  these 
things  went  by  themselves.  But  that  morning  there  was 
delay,  and  the  result  was  that  we  did  not  get  away  from 
camp  until  past  seven  o'clock. 

The  Fourcanade  is  a  mountain  which  had  awakened 
our  ambitions  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  a  rocky  peak, 
9,456   feet   in    height,  with  four   summits,  formed   in  a 

For  details  of  outfit  see  Part  III.,  Supp.  Section,  §  1,  pp.  262-272. 
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manner  that,  seen  from  .1  distance, shapes  asa  twin-peak, 
.uid  suggests  the  humps  of  a  camel.  It  is  the  most  east- 
ward of  the  Maladetta  group,  though  its  character  is  so 
different  that  it  is  rarely  spoken  of  as  part  of  that  group. 
Seen  m  [896  from  the  Portillon  and  the  Maladetta,  the 
Pourcanade  had  looked  to  us  one  of  the  most  attractive 
climbs  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  taken  its  place  in  the 
forefront  of  the  campaign  mapped  out  for  1897.  Thus 
it  was  that  on  the  second  day  of  our  sojourn  in  the 
mountains  we  left  our  comfortable  camp  for  this  toilful 
task,  reluctant  to  risk  the  loss  of  one  fine  day.1 

There  could  be  no  more  refreshing  experience  than  an 
early  morning  walk  on  the  north  Pyrenean  slope.  We 
waded  through  rich  masses  of  flowers,  some  rare,  others 
familiar  friends  of  the  English  spring  and  summer — 
campanulas  of  every  variety,  vetches,  valerians,  yellow- 
poppies,  gentians,  violets  and  pansies.  Every  flower  was 
crowned  with  its  diamond  coronet  of  morning  dew. 
About  our  knees  the  butterflies  fluttered.  The  streams 
made  clear  music  in  the  morning  silence.  Above,  the 
lofty  peaks  had  already  caught  the  dawn  ;  a  swiftly 
advancing  wave  of  sunlight  invaded  the  shadow,  and 
marching  across  the  vast  space  of  moor  and  mountain, 
kindled  the  earth  again  to  warmth  and  light.  Suddenly 
it  hied  the  grass  beneath  our  feet,  and  for  us,  too,  the 
day  had  begun. 

Our  course  lay  at  first  through  the  last  patch  of  wood, 
to  the  east  of  the  camp.  After  about  ten  minutes  the 
trees  ended  and  gave  place  to  a  long,  flat  plateau  sur- 
rounded   with    mountains,   among   which    the    Pic    de 

For  mountaineering  history  of  the  Fourcanade  see  Part  III.,  Supp.  Section.  5'  4. 
p.  314. 
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Poumero  stood  out  most  prominently  to  the  south-west. 
We  now  struck  almost  directly  south.  This  great  flat  space 
was  covered  with  an  immense  carpet  of  a  large,  forbidding 
flower  in  seed — a  very  poisonous  plant,  which  the  oxen 
are  said  never  to  eat.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  we 
began  to  ascend  once  more  still  almost  due  south,  making 
a  "  trackless  way  "  through  a  thick  wood  of  small  trees 
with  a  luxuriant  undergrowth,  where  the  ground  was  so 
covered  with  fallen  trees  and  tangled  flowers  that  progress 
became  slow.  Finally  we  emerged  from  the  wood  and 
ascended  a  very  stony  stream-bed,  after  which  the  way 
became  easier.  We  waded  through  thick  beds  of  Alpine 
roses  and  skirted  a  small  mountain  lake,  steadily  ascend- 
ing until  we  reached  the  "  Eye  of  Jove  "  itself.  It  is  a  very 
singular  spot.  Rising  on  the  other  side  of  the  range, 
in  the  high  glacier  of  the  Nethou,  the  Garonne  de 
Joueou  plunges  into  the  earth  at  the  Trou  de  Toro 
and  disappears  into  the  bosom  of  the  mountain.  Here 
it  emerges  once  more,  a  full-grown  stream.  This,  then, 
is  not  a  river  source  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  water  gushes  out  of  the  mountain-side  in  great 
volume,  and  almost  immediately  forms  itself  into  a 
rushing  torrent.  It  comes  from  the  ground  through  a 
number  of  holes  among  the  rocks,  about  a  dozen  in 
number — some  of  them  several  feet  in  breadth,  which 
gradually  join  and  shape  themselves  into  a  common 
stream  and  fall  below  in  two  cataracts  of  great  height 
among  the  pine-woods.  It  is  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 
From  some  of  the  fountains  the  water  gushes  forth 
with  great  strength  and  even  violence,  arriving  with  a 
rush  and  a  roar  into  the  light  of  day  after  its  long,  dark, 
underground   journey.      From   others  it    oozes  forth  in 
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title  sinMin,  silenl  and  peaceful,  and  then  spreads 
itself  out  over  a  broader  surface,  as  if  greedy  for  the  sun.1 
We  stayed  long  watching  this  strange  sight,  and  then 
resumed  the  ascent  over  grass  and  stony  ground,  with 
a  view  of  the  Fourcanade,  now  rising  t<>  the  south-east, 
till  we  reached  a  large  lake  the  Lac  de  Poum6ro— sur- 
rounded with  a  very  painful  and  searching  pavement  of 
boulders.  From  this  point  we  mounted  steeply  to  the 
that  lies  between  the  Poumero  on  the  north  and 
the  Fourcanade  on  the  south — the  Col  des  Aranais.  As 
We  mounted  we  skirted  the  whole  northern  face  of  the 
Fourcanade,  and  could  examine  it  at  our  leisure.  The 
whole  of  this  side  rises  very  precipitously,  except  for  a 
steep  snow  couloir  which  breaks  the  line  of  precipices 
and  rises  between  two  buttresses.  There'  was  some  talk 
of  mounting  up  this  couloir,  but  for  the  moment  it  was 
put  aside  as  too  steep,  and  we  continued  our  circuit  of 
the  mountain  until  we  had  reached  the  Col  Alfred,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Fourcanade,  between  that  moun- 
tain and  the  Pic  Moulieres.  Here  we  took  a  quick 
breakfast  of  bread,  wine,  and  sardines,  and  divided  our 
^age,  leaving  the  bulk  on  the  Col,  to  be  fetched  on 
the  way  home.  Among  the  things  left  was  the  rope — 
an  omission  we  were  destined  to  repent.  But  Pierre 
had  opposed  the  rope  from  the  beginning,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, at  last  won  the  day.  "  One  does  not  employ  the 
rope  on  rocks,''  was  the  proposition  he  had  laid  down 
when  he  saw  me  bringing  it  from  camp.  "  Then  one 
ought  to,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  rope  was  shouldered. 
The  argument  went  on  at  intervals  by  the  way.     "  Every 

'   See  pp.  171-^  (Part  II.,  Chap.  IV.)  for  description  of  the  Trou  de  Torn,  where 
tlie  water  disappears. 
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one  does  in  Switzerland,"  we  would  say.  "  Never  in  the 
Pyrenees,"  the  old  Frenchman  would  reply,  as  if  that  were 
the  really  classic  ground.  "And  always  in  England,"  I 
added  once.  "  In  England  ?  "  he  queried,  and  no  written 
word  could  convey  the  note  of  contempt  ;  for  the  rumour 
of  England  as  a  climbing  country  has  not  yet  reached  the 
Pyrenees.  And  now  we  were  in  a  hurry — the  rope  had 
got  a  bit  entangled — and  Pierre's  importunity  was 
unabated.  "Leave  it  here,"  he  said — "leave  it  here." 
After  all,  he  knew  the  country  better  than  we  did.  And 
so,  in  fine,  the  rope  was  left. 

We  struck  up  directly  northward  between  the  buttresses 
into  a  narrow  gully,  ascending  at  first  over  easy  rocks.  All 
went  well  at  first  until  we  reached  a  sort  of  indent  in 
the  rocks  which  took  the  shape  of  a  cave.  At  first  there 
seemed  no  way  out  of  this.  To  left  and  to  right  there 
was  no  apparent  means  of  emerging  on  to  the  precipitous 
face.  The  rocks  were  very  smooth,  and  the  stratum  ran 
the  wrong  way.  Above,  the  roof  of  the  "  cave  "  overhung, 
and  we  seemed  penned  in  by  an  impassable  obstruction. 
We  all  halted  awhile,  somewhat  perplexed,  and  Pierre  now 
confided  to  us  that  this  was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  a  new 
way  up  the  Fourcanade.  At  last,  after  trying  the  rocks 
for  some  time  without  obtaining  any  grip,  the  old  guide 
sat  down  and  began  to  unlace  his  boots.  It  was  a  happy 
thought,  and  we  all  followed  his  example.  Pierre  went 
up  first  to  the  right,  gaining  with  his  stockinged  feet  a 
hold  on  the  slight  irregularities  and  protuberances  of  the 
rock.  He  disappeared  round  the  corner  and  shouted 
back  that  the  thing  could  be  done.  So  we  followed, 
climbing  gingerly ;  for  it  is  no  joke  to  go  unroped  in 
such  a  place,  where  a  slip  may  cost  you  everything. 
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"  Chico  "  had,  as  I  have  said,  come  as  porter.    We  had 
reduced  the  burdens  t«>  as  low  a  point  as  possible,  and 
now  even  the  cameras  ami  ice-axes— sad   losses!     were 
left  m  the  cave.     Bui  the  boots  were  strung  together  and 
left  for  him  to  carry  as  a  necklace.     Serenely  trusting  in 
his  ability — for   Pierre  had  been  told  to  bring  a  man  who 
could  climb  —we  followed  the  guide  and  told  "Chico  "  to 
come  after  lis  in  the  appointed  order.     The  rock  rose  for 
about  twentv  feet  at  a  very  sharp  angle,  while  below  it  fell 
away  precipitously.      It  was  impossible  to  ascend  directly, 
but  there   ran  up  zigzag-wise  a  narrow  crack,  which  gave 
a   slender  hold  to   hand  and   foot.     The  holds  were  far 
apart,  and    required    a    series    of    long    reaches.      It   was 
imt     a     spot      which     invited    to    linger,    and    as    Pierre 
staved  we  both  passed  him  to  the  easy  ledge  on  which 
we   finally  landed  at  the  top.     Arrived   here,   we   turned 
to  see  how  things  were  faring  below,  and  soon  realised 
that  there  was  trouble.    Pierre  was  standing  in  very  small, 
precarious  footholds  and  calling  loudly  to  "  Chico,"  who 
had    not    yet    appeared.      A    moment     after    the   porter 
appeared  round  the  corner  of  the  cave,  and  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  more  melancholv   object.     He    was    talking  and 
looking    up    in    a    scared    way.       Pierre    was    obviously 
answering  him   with  cursory  invective  ;   for  his  voice  got 
louder  and    louder.      It    was    not    a    pleasant    sight,   and 
failing  a   rope   I    descended  a  few  steps,  anchored  myseli 
firmly,   and    stood    ready   to    give    a    hand.      The    holds 
were  too  rare   and  slight   to   last  long,  and   Pierre  -non 
found  it  necessary  to  move.    But  probably  his  annoyance 
had  confused  him,  for  he  began  to  climb  very  awkwardly. 
He  fumbled  unsurely  for  his  next  hand-holds.     "  My  legs 
are  not  so  long  as  yours,"  he  said,  laughing  up  at  me.   The 
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next  moment  he  was  very  far  from  laughing.  He  took  a 
false  hold  with  his  left  hand,  which  was  not  adequate  to 
bear  his  weight,  and  yet  so  far  removed  from  his  right 
hand  that  he  was  pressed  against  the  rock  without  being 
able  to  shift.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  that  annoying  position 
into  which  any  rock-climber  may  get  if  he  relaxes 
care  for  a  moment,  and  which  is  known  among 
mountaineers  under  the  term  "  spread-eagled."  His  leg 
shivered  beneath  him  on  the  rock-face,  every  muscle 
quivering  with  the  strain  thrown  on  it.  He  called  loudly 
to  "Chico"  to  put  a  hand  under  his  foot,  but  "  Chico  " 
was  far  below,  looking  after  himself  and  his  boots,  and  in 
the  last  extremity  of  fear.  The  situation  was  too  serious 
to  stand  on  ceremony.  We  were  fairly  firmly  placed, 
though  the  old  guide  had  several  times  refused  aid  from 
us.  So  now  I  just  plucked  Pierre  Pujo's  left  hand  off  the 
rock  and  lugged  him  up  into  safety  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
He  came  up  hot  and  swearing,  and  poured  down  on 
"  Chico "  every  possible  imprecation  that  the  Pyrenean 
patois  gives  scope  for.  The  effect  on  the  porter  was  final. 
He  now  refused  to  come  up  at  all.  His  personal  presence 
was  by  this  time  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  ;  but  we 
sorely  wanted  our  boots.  We  stood  on  a  perfectly  com- 
fortable ledge  except  in  respect  to  the  flooring,  which 
consisted  of  sharp  pieces  of  rock  and  stone.  Above,  lay 
stretches  of  the  same  kind  over  which  we  should  have  to 
pass.  To  go  on  without  boots  was  quite  unthinkable. 
And  yet  no  one  seemed  very  anxious  to  descend  those 
twenty  feet  once  more,  and  there  was  "  Chico  "  at  the 
bottom  in  a  position  of  invincible  security,  with  all  our 
boots  and  all  our  provisions.  I  know  not  how  this  would 
have  ended   if   I   had   not   suddenly  bethought    me  of  a 
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woollen  muffler,  brought  to  fend  off  cold  on  the  heights. 
To  this  Pierre  added  his  red  Pyrenean  waistband,  and 
tying  the  two  together  we   secured   a   Length   of    some 

twenty  feet.  We  let  down  this  improvised  rope  and 
managed  just  to  reach  "  Chico."  He  tied  on  the  boots, 
and  we  brought  them  up  in  triumph.     Ambition  grows 

with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  we  now  even  aspired  to  secure 
our  provisions.  But  "  Chico"  had  left  them  in  the  cave, 
and  having  descended  to  fetch  them  he  refused  to  move 
on  to  the  rocks  again.  Our  scarves  fell  short  of  the  cave, 
and  thus  by  an  interval  of  several  feet  we  were  divided 
from  our  food.  There  was  no  help  for  it  ;  and  so  we 
laced  our  boots,  and,  thankful  for  small  mercies,  resumed 
our  way — up  heights  which  were  unknown  to  any  of  us, 
just  as  we  were,  without  rope,  axes,  or  food,  as  free  from 
outfit  as  schoolboys  out  for  the  afternoon. 

An  hour  after  I  heard  Pierre  laughing  gently  to 
himself.  "What  is  it?"  I  asked  ;  for  his  laughter  was 
quite  uncanny.  "  Oh,  I  was  laughing  at  '  Chico '  and  me 
on  those  rocks,"  he  said. 

We  were  now  in  a  deep  gully  between  two  buttresses  ; 
and  for  a  time  the  climbing  was  easy.  But  the  gully  did 
not  penetrate  the  entire  length  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  work  up  on  to  the  buttress  on  our 
right.  This  brought  us  to  some  very  steep  and  rather 
difficult  rocks,  which  occupied  us  in  every  variety  of 
progress  known  to  rock-climbers — scrambling,  squeez- 
ing, and  squirming,  with  breathless  grapples  with  the 
rock-face,  precarious  reliances,  and  uncertain  footholds. 
There  were  times  when  thoughts  lingered  around  that 
deserted  rope  on  the  Col  below  ;  but  in  rock-climbing 
there  are  substitutes  for  the  rope,  and  mutual  benevolence 
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proves  inventive.  The  heights  put  us  into  good  spirits, 
and,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  work,  we  made  our  way 
upwards  at  a  fast  pace.  But  the  rocks  on  the  Fourcanade 
are  for  the  most  part  fragile,  and  at  times  great  flakes 
would  come  away,  persuading  us  to  climb  each  on  his 
own  route,  rather  than  to  follow  the  others. 

We  worked  thus  steadily  forward,  all  in  the  best  of 
heart  and  hope,  until  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  buttress. 
We  made  our  way  along  by  easier  rocks  below  the  arete, 
and  at  last  reached  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain,  run- 
ning almost  at  right  angles  to  this  buttress.  Here  we 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  and  ate  some  snow,  for  we  were 
all  very  hungry.  We  had  come  to  the  end  of  our 
variation,  and  joined  the  track  of  the  ordinary  ascent. 
Along  this  ridge  runs  the  ordinary  track,  if  you  can  call  a 
track  ordinary  along  which  so  few  pass.  And  so  for  an 
hour  our  pace  was  more  rapid.  We  kept  steadily  along 
the  ledge,  scrambling  over  piled-up  rocks,  now  on  the 
arete  and  now  below  it,  until  we  reached  the  first  of  the 
two  more  conspicuous  peaks,  and  there  once  more 
rested  and  returned  to  the  vain  consumption  of  snow. 
Twenty  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the 
second  peak,  the  highest  point  in  the  mountain.  It 
was  now  two  o'clock. 

The  view  from  the  Fourcanade  is  surpassed  by  that 
obtained  from  several  other  mountains  in  the  Pyrenees; 
but  at  this  stage  in  our  journey  it  was  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  us.  To  the  west  we  could  see  the  whole  of  the 
Maladetta  range,  with  the  Posets  and  the  Port  d'Oo  in 
the  background,  and  to  the  east  we  had  a  view  of  all  the 
mountains  round  the  valley  of  Aran,  and  further  afield  of 
the  hills  that  close  on  Andorra. 
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For  some  time  past  clouds  had  been  gathering  to  the 
south-west  and  gradually  blotting  out  the  view.  Now  they 
began  to  descend  rapidly,  and  before  we  left  the  summit 
to  fall  in  smart  rain  and  hail.  The  rain  would  render  the 
rocks  by  which  we  had  ascended  slippery  and  imprac- 
ticable. It  would  obviously  be  better  to  descend  to  the 
Col  des  Aranais  by  way  of  the  long  snow-couloir  which 
we  had  noted  in  the  morning.  The  prospect  was  not 
pleasing.  A  diet  of  snow  is  far  from  sustaining,  and 
by  this  time  we  were  both  tired  and  hungry.  This  is 
not  the  best  physical  condition  in  which  to  descend  very 
steep  slopes  of  ice  and  snow  without  the  help  of  an 
ice-axe.  But  it  was  the  only  way  down  possible  for  us  ; 
and  so,  after  keeping  to  the  ridge  until  we  had  passed  the 
second  camel's  hump,  we  struck  off  the  heights  and 
plunged  down  the  couloir  to  the  north-west.  It  was 
even  steeper  than  we  had  supposed,  and  at  many  parts 
must  have  reached  an  angle  of  more  than  450.  Down 
its  whole  length  there  was  not  a  point  at  which  we 
could  "glissade."  Having  no  ice-axes,  the  only  steps 
which  we  could  produce  in  the  frozen  snow  were  holes 
which  we  kicked  with  our  heels.  But  this  process  was 
inadequate  in  itself.  Fortunately,  between  the  snow 
and  the  rocks  that  edged  the  couloir  there  was  to  the 
right  hand  a  small  interval  which  sometimes  narrowed 
to  a  mere  gutter  and  at  other  places  broadened  almost  to 
the  breadth  of  a  "  chimney."  Very  often  the  rock  sides 
were  quite  smooth  and  precipitous,  but  at  other  places 
there  were  slight  projections,  which  enabled  us  to  get 
good  holds  with  the  hands.  The  best  parts  of  the 
descent  were  those  when  we  could  get  a  double  hold, 
clinging  to  the  rocks  with  the  hand  or  leaning  on  them 
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with  the  shoulders  and  back,  while  with  the  feet  we 
kicked  steps  or  footholds  in  the  snow.  Now  and  then 
we  could  descend  into  the  gap  between  the  snow  and 
rock  and  advance  by  alternate  footholds  on  the  rock  and 
snow.  Our  descent  was  naturally  very  slow.  We  did 
not  time  it,  but  we  seemed  to  spend  about  two  hours 
in  that  couloir.  Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  we  were 
able  to  cross,  kicking  steps  very  carefully,  to  a  long 
island  of  rocks,  which  gave  us  an  easy  descent  for  several 
hundred  feet.  It  was  a  pleasant  relief,  but  it  did  not  last 
long,  and  we  soon  had  to  return  to  our  old  methods.  The 
last  piece,  indeed,  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  as  the 
snow  got  softer  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  couloir  and 
yet  was  too  steep  to  allow  any  sliding  or  slipping.  Finally 
we  emerged  from  the  couloir,  descended  very  carefully  a 
steep  stretch  of  snow,  and  at  last  gained  a  comparative 
rest  on  some  acres  of  granite  scree.  We  had  reached  the 
Col  des  Aranais,  and  Pierre  ran  up  towards  the  Col  Alfred 
to  fetch  the  food  ;  for  "  Chico  "  had  shouted  a  promise 
to  await  us  there  with  the  food  and  baggage,  and  by  this 
time  our  hunger  made  us  take  a  certain  lively  interest  in 
his  whereabouts. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  shouts  from  above,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  Pierre  had  stopped  still  and  was  gesticu- 
lating. He  was  pointing  to  the  ground  and  was  shouting 
something  about  "  tracks."  After  a  few  minutes  he  began 
to  descend  towards  us,  still  shouting.  And  now  the  full 
extent  of  the  calamity  began  to  dawn  upon  us.  Pierre 
had  found  the  track  of  "Chico  "  in  the  snow,  descending 
towards  the  valley.  He  had  gone  home,  and  we  were 
left  without  a  morsel  to  take  off  the  edge  of  our  sharp 
appetites.     We  watched  Pierre  eagerly  as  he  came  nearer, 
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for  perhaps  " Chico "  in  his  great  mercy  had  left  some- 
thing behind.     Hut  Picric  was  empty-handed  ! 

••Cm  you  find  nothing  ?"  we  asked  eagerly. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied. 

"  Has  he  taken  everything  ?"  came  the  sad  refrain. 

"  Everything,"  he  answered. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  left  the  things  in  the  cave,"  we 
suggested. 

"  Impossible,"  shrugged  Pierre.  "He  would  not  attempt 
such  folly.  He  has  run  away,"  he  cried;  "run  to  the 
valleys.  He  was  frightened!"  he  went  on,  curling  his 
lip.    "  The  scoundrel  !  the  scoundrel  !  "  he  kept  repeating. 

Our  position  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  wear- 
ing to  eventide,  and  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
seven  o'clock  that  morning  except  a  tew  sardines.  We 
had  toiled  for  nearly  ten  hours,  and  now  we  had  to 
descend  for  two  hours  and  a  half  before  we  reached  our 
camping-place.  To  add  to  the  gloom  of  the  situation  the 
mist  had  closed  around  us,  and  we  could  not  see  ahead 
for  more  than  about  twenty  yards.  The  thirst  and  hunger 
produced  a  feeling  of  intense  fatigue,  for  we  were  fresh 
from  London  and  not  in  training.  Still  we  could  not 
stop  all  night  on  that  bleak  pass  amid  those  barren 
precipices,  so  we  set  our  teeth  hard  and  began  to  drag 
our  empty,  tired  bodies  downwards.  It  seemed  a  long 
time  before  we  came  to  water,  and  then  it  was  as  if  we 
should  never  slake  our  thirst.  The  first  water  was  really 
ignant  lake,  but  we  drank  it  with  reckless  avidity. 
From  that  time  forward  we  drank  at  almost  every  stream, 
and  the  water  served  as  a  form  of  nutrition,  sensibly 
abating  our  hunger. 

Over  the  rest  of  this  descent  I  will  draw  a  veil.      It  was 
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mere  sordid  suffering,  without  salt  of  adventure  or  dream 
of  peril.  We  stumbled  and  scrambled  over  the  rough 
debris  and  fallen  tree-trunks  in  the  horrible  gloom  of  that 
mist,  and  called  up  visions  of  imaginary  feasts  that  hung 
in  the  air  before  us  like  the  mirage  of  a  desert.  The 
hope  of  future  recollection — the  forsan  et  hue  olim 
meminisse  juvabit — is,  I  know,  the  current  consolation 
on  such  occasions,  and  I  can  even  remember  gaining 
some  momentary  solace  in  the  darkest  hour  of  that 
descent  by  shouting  that  Virgilian  cry  to  the  unrespon- 
sive mist.     It  did  not  seem  a  success. 

'•  O  passi  graviora, " 

I  began  again  on  another  and  more  courageous  tack — 
or  tag,  if  you  will — but  weariness  for  the  moment  hid  the 
close.     At  the  next  stumble  it  suddenly  flashed — 

" — dabit  deus  his  quoque  tinem." 

There,  indeed,  lay  the  only  real  consolation,  though  to 
the  faithless  eye  of  hunger  it  seemed  beyond  hope.  But 
just  as  we  had  put  aside  all  dream  of  the  end  as  a 
dangerous  indulgence  the  homely  tinkle  of  our  mule- 
bells  sounded  in  the  wood,  and  we  turned  the  corner 
to  find  Jean  sitting  in  melancholy  solitude  by  the  side  of 
a  roaring  but  lonely  camp-fire.  There  was  no  sign  of 
"  Chico."  He  had  gone  from  the  mountain  and  was  lost 
in  the  foray.     Whither  ? 

We  were  not  long  left  in  doubt.  Jean  was  a  weedy 
youth,  with  a  long  face,  who  always  delighted  in  woe 
and  loved  to  dwell  on  adversity.  He  revealed,  in  a  kind 
of  patois  that  seemed  to  lean  alternately  to  French  and 
Spanish,  but  never  fairly  to  make  up  its  mind  with  which 
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language  it  would  side,  the  whole  story  of  "  Chico  "  as  it 
had  been  seen  from  the  camp.  The  porter  had  suddenly 
appeared  about  midday  carrying  half  our  baggage,  in- 
cluding ino^t  of  the  provisions.  He  had  thrown  them 
down  in  the  camp,  and  then  proceeded  to  speak  ill  ot  the 
mountains  and  to  swear  that  he  must  get  home  to  his 
village.  With  that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  faithful 
Jean,  and  tied  awav  to  the  place  of  his  fathers.  "  He  had 
fear,"  repeated  Pierre.  "  He  was  a  coward.  He  could 
not  sleep  out  of  doors  at  night.  He  wanted  to  be  at 
home  with  his  wife  and  children." 

That  worst  infirmity  of  the  mountaineer  was  solemnly 
laid  at  "Chico's"  door,  and  with  it  his  memory  in  the 
camp  was  finally  blotted  out.  But  the  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them  ;  and  as  it  turned  out  that  "Chico"  had, 
after  all,  left  the  greater  part  of  the  things,  including  the 
rope,  the  cameras,  and  the  ice-axes,  in  the  cave,  it  became 
necessary  to  arrange  a  mission  for  the  morrow  in  order 
t<>  fetch  them.  For  this  service  Pierre  volunteered,  and 
his  offer  was  accepted  with  a  certain  sense  of  justice. 
But  the  result  was  that  no  other  expedition  could  be 
arranged.  With  this  conclusion  we  were  not  altogether 
dissatisfied,  for  in  the  case  of  one  at  least  the  long 
starvation  of  the  day  had  produced  ill  effects  of  no 
mean  order,  and  he  regarded  with  some  complacency 
the  idea  of  spending  a  day  in  rest  and  recovery. 
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THUS  it  happened  that  Saturday,  (August  Jth),  was  a 
day  of  pleasant  idleness  and  repose.  We  had  no 
cause  to  regret  it ;  for  indeed  no  princes  could  have  been 
housed  better  than  we  in  our  camp  on  the  Goueil  de 
Joueou.  The  weather  was  steadily  improving,  and  the 
mists  of  the  previous  evening  proved  but  casual  visitants. 
Saturday  opened  serenelv,  and  we  gave  the  day  to  our 
palace  and  our  estate.  For  it  was  all  ours.  There  was 
no  other  proprietor  save  "  le  Bon  Dieu."  There  was 
indeed  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  background,  and 
even  here  we  enjoyed  the  inevitable  call  from  the  Spanish 
"  carabineers,"  or  frontier  police.  But  in  this  valley  even 
they  were  mild  at  heart,  and  our  visitors  proved  two  excel- 
lent young  men,  who  came  in  the  cool  of  the  following 
morning,  and  after  sharing  our  breakfast  with  generosity 
and  enthusiasm  helped  us  to  strike  our  tent  and  pack 
our  mules.  For  the  rest  we  were  left  alone  by  humanity. 
Below  and  around  us  was  soft  grass,  rich  with  innumer- 
able flowers — a  smooth  carpet  for  our  leisure.  Above, 
the  trees  gave  shadow  from  the  shine  and  shelter  from 
the  shower.     Hard  by  ran  our  stream,  at  once  our  bath, 
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our  wash-tub,  and  our  water  company.  Above,  tower  d 
our  mountains,  and  below  stretched  our  valley,  clothed 
ius  woods  and  musical  with  the  roar  of  the 
mne  de  [oueou  as  it  hurried  down  to  feed  the  plains. 
Jlie  torrent  is  said  to  be  full  of  fish,  and  1  still  hold  the 
belief  most  fervently,  though  a  long  afternoon  of  patient 
angling  brought  us  no  reward  for  our  pains.  The 
Pyrenean  stones  proved  more  prehensile  than  the 
Pyrenean  fish  ;  but  though  our  exhibition  provoked  the 
ridicule  of  jean  and  the  pity  of  Pierre,  I  set  it  down  to 
the  fault  of  those  fish  that  they  proved  their  unfamiliarity 
with  English  ways. 

So  we  gave  this  day  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
glorious  country — sketching  and  photographing,  fishing, 
bathing,  and  reading.  But  the  day  is  never  too  long  for 
the  camper  :  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  long  enough. 
There  are  ever  the  hundred-and-one  duties  of  the  home 
— trivially  absorbing,  absurdly  engrossing,  preposterously 
clamant.  He  becomes  predominantly  conscious  of  all 
that  immense  vital  machinery  which  goes  on  perhaps 
clay  by  day  in  his  own  home,  by  which  he  is  clothed 
and  fed  and  kept  clean,  but  which  he  perhaps  usuallv 
takes  for  granted  and  dismisses  with  an  occasional  fee. 
What  has  been  automatic  becomes  deliberative  ;  what 
has  been  done  for  him  is  now  done  by  him.  He  is 
brought  down  from  the  soaring  heights  with  a  thud  to 
mother  earth.  There  are  some  plain  facts  for  him.  If 
he  does  not  cook,  he  cannot  eat.  If  he  does  not  wash 
up,  he  cannot  cook.  Simple  sequences,  stern  realities, 
dawn  on  his  awakening  soul.  He  will  do  well  to  take 
it  as  a  redressing  of  the  balance,  a  restoration  of  the 
symmetry  in  a  lop-sided  life — a  wise  hygiene,  from  which 
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his  nature  will  come  out  refreshed,  bathed  in  the  obvious 
and  the  rudimentary.  For  us,  the  domestic  toil  grew 
lighter  day  by  day  as  the  men  learned  their  work  ; 
though  at  first  it  took  up  much  of  our  time.  But  Pierre 
and  Jean,  though  ignorant  of  the  refinements  of  camping, 
and  new  to  the  idea  of  carrying  civilisation  in  tents,  were 
both  quick  learners  and  nimble,  cheerful  fellows.  Jean 
was  always  less  melancholy  when  he  was  thoroughly 
employed  ;  and  so  we  arranged  matters  on  that  simple 
basis.  He  knew  little  of  the  mountains  at  the  start 
beyond  what  he  had  seen  from  his  own  village  ;  but  he 
soon  learned  under  the  tutelage  of  old  Pierre.  Now  that 
he  was  the  only  muleteer,  Jean  had  both  the  mules  to 
look  after,  and  they  were  a  rare  handful.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  mule  to  do  that  which  he  should  not,  and 
our  mules  were  not  made  better  by  idleness.  They  were 
left  to  feed  off  the  luscious  herbage  of  this  valley,  and  a 
happy  two  days  they  had,  free  from  burden  or  anxiety. 
But  they  were  not  content  with  their  own  food,  and 
would  occasionally  invade  the  camp  with  a  view  of 
annexing  luxuries.  This  manoeuvre  would  throw  Jean 
into  a  terrible  condition  of  excitement.  He  would  rush 
at  the  mules  with  anything  that  might  happen  to  be  in 
his  hand,  wildly  shouting,  "  Arree  !  " — which  I  understand 
to  be  a  summons  of  arrest  to  the  ambitious  mule — or 
"  Shoo  ! " — which  was  explained  to  mean  an  incentive  to 
motion.  But  as  these  words  were  illustrated  by  various 
actions  of  a  propulsive  and  castigatory  nature,  the  mules 
were  not  left  to  plead  ignorance  of  language.  The 
invasion  would  cease,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells — 
convenient  signals,  by  the  way,  often  helping  us  to  find 
camp    and  home,  and    securing   the  mules  from    loss — 
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would  retire  further  and  further  as  fean  returned  to  the 
camp  victorious   amid  hilarious  congratulations.     Then 
there  would  be  a  shod  pause  ;  but  suddenly  the  tinkling 
noise  would   increase,  and   von    would   turn   to   find  two 
clumpy  animals   trotting   towards   you,  playfully  errant, 
capriciously  inquisitive  of  human   ways.     And  then  there- 
would   be  another  period  of  alarum  and  excursion,  until 
the   mules   would    disappear   once   more   like   schoolboys 
caught  in  an   orchard.      Hut  I  think  that   Jean's  real  tie 
to  the  camp  was  his  devotion   to   Pierre   Pujo,  whom  he 
soon  worshipped  like  a  father  and  a  minor  deity.      I   did 
not   wonder  at   the   young   man's  admiration,   tor   Pierre 
was   the  very  man   tor   a   camp.      He   was   ever   in  good 
humour,  ever    bubbling  over  with   wit    and   merriment, 
ever  agile  and  industrious.     He  concealed  his  titty  years 
under  an   air  and   habit   of   agile    youth.     But  this  was 
combined    with    the    sober    judgment    of    age.      On    a 
hundred  matters    of    mountaineering    Pierre's   judgment 
was  almost  always  sure.     Nearly  all  the  changes  in  our 
weather  were  prophesied  by  him,  and  nearly  all  our  false 
tears  and  hopes  were   quickly  detected  and   discredited. 
As  a  climber   he   showed  himself  quickly  sound  in  head 
and    daring    in    limb.      Often    had    we    to   abide    by  his 
judgment,  but  seldom  regretted  it.     Unlike  many  of  the 
Swiss  guides,  he  proved  a  real  companion,  full  of  enter- 
tainment   and    variety,    prompt    with    good    stories    and 
quick  to  reflect  the  mood  of  the  camp.     There  was  only 
one  sorrow  for  Pierre,  and  that  was  the  haunting  sense 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  he  would  climb  no 
more.     "  Le  jour  de  Pierre  est  arrive,"  we  sang  one  day 
in  parody  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  but  he  did  not  laugh. 
After  a  moment's  silence  he  said  sadly,  "  bientot."      The 
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thought  may  well  be  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  a  son 
already  a  fully  qualified  guide.  Pierre  hears  the  new 
generation  "  knocking  at  the  door  "  ;  but  may  his  climb- 
ing days  be  long  and  happy,  cheered  by  as  bright  and 
pleasant  a  wit  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pyrenees  ! 

The  valley  in  which  we  were  encamped  is  divided  from 
the  Maladetta  Valley  by  a  stiff  mountain  barrier  which  is 
crossed  at  this  point  by  the  Col  de  Toro.  We  counted 
that  it  would  take  us  a  morning's  work,  and  that  we 
should  be  able,  before  evening,  to  drop  down  on  the 
other  side  to  the  Trou  de  Toro,  and  there  find  a  camping- 
place.  It  seemed  a  nice  easy  piece  of  work  for  a  Sunday 
(August  8///).  At  any  rate  we  would  take  it  in  a  leisurely 
fashion.  We  did  not  rise  till  seven  o'clock  ;  then,  what 
with  striking  the  tent,  packing  all  the  goods  and  loading 
the  mules,  a  start  was  not  made  until  past  eight.  If  you 
figure  us  as  encamping  in  the  base  of  a  cup  of  hills,  our 
road  will  in  the  same  figure  be  best  imagined  as  climbing 
from  the  base  up  the  nearest  side  of  the  cup.  It  was  a 
small  mountain  track,  and  mounted  in  zigzags  through 
pine-woods  by  the  edge  of  a  series  of  waterfalls,  until  it 
brought  us  to  a  wide,  grassy,  treeless  plateau.  But  though 
the  trees  had  entirely  ceased  the  long  grass  was  painted 
with  flowers  of  every  colour.  A  little  higher  up  and 
we  passed  long  caravans  of  mules  descending,  led  by 
gaily  dressed  muleteers.  The  mules  were  packed  with 
goods  and  went  fast ;  but  every  now  and  again  one 
of  them  stumbled  or  tried  to  roll  on  his  back,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  hubbub  of  tongues  and  a  rushing  to 
and  fro  until  the  unruly  animal  was  set  once  more  on  his 
legs.     But  the  grass  came  to  an  end  as  abruptly  as  the 
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trees,  and  after  an  hour  of  it  we  passed  from  the  heat  to 
Budden  cold,  and  from  the  green  into  a  long,  narrow, 
rocky  gorge  that  led  to  the  summit  of  the  pass— a  picture 
;rey  desolation,  except  where  the  snow  made  bright 
patches  of    white   against   the   rocks.      Behind   us   was 
Stretched  an  ample  view  of   the    mountains  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  we  had  left,  that  now  took  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  -  the    Poumero,   the   Pourcanade,   and   a 
dozen  others  of  lesser  name.     Above,  amid  the  rocks  and 
snow,  thousands  of   sheep  grazed,  and   every   now  and 
then  sent  down  a  casual  stone  to  remind  us  that  we  were 
not  alone.     Two  of  the  shepherds  had  descended  from 
the  heights  after  a  sheep  that  had  missed  its  footing  and 
fallen.     It  was  quite  dead,  and  they  turned  from  it  to  us. 
Both    sides    were    equally    interested.     If    we   somewhat 
puzzled    them,    they   were   still    more    interesting  to    us. 
They    were    dressed    in    knickerbockers,    little    cut-away 
jackets,  and  large  round  hats.     But  the  colours  had  long 
ago  gone  out  of  their  clothes.     Both  in  face  and  dress 
they  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  hue  of  the  earth  itself. 
Isolated   on    these   heights  for   months   at   a   time,  and 
knowing  no  home  except  a  roofless  cabane  or  a  blanket 
by    the     camp-fire,    these    mountain     shepherds    must 
become  very  near  to  nature  and  very  remote  from  the 
"  political  animals "  who  live  in  the  cities  clown  below. 
They  seemed  to  belong  to  no  time,  but  to  take  one  back 
to  an  earlier  world  when  the  care  of  animals  was  a  pious 
art,   sanctified    by  music  and    song.     But   here  was    no 
place  for  eclogues — no  grassy  slopes — no  pipes — no  sweet- 
eyed  damsels  to  awaken  rivalry — but  ever  the  harsh,  grey 
mountains  frowning  down,  and  below  at  our  feet  a  dead 
sheep,  victim    of    their  cruelty  !       Even    the   shepherd's 
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little  son  who  came  up  shortly  afterwards,  with  his  little 
round  hat  and  his  crook,  and  the  sheep  following  him, 
the  very  shepherd  of  picture  and  song,  had  a  face  which, 
closely  scanned,  looked  wizened  and  old.  It  is  a  hard, 
weary,  anxious  life,  subject  to  storms  and  hunger,  and 
looks  idyllic  only  from  a  distance.  Seen  nearer,  it  is 
broken  by  shadows  of  sickness  and  sorrow. 

The  top  of  this  pass,  like  many  others  in  the  Pyrenees, 
has  a  double  form.  When  we  thought  that  we  had 
surmounted  it  the  path  dipped  once  more  and  rose  again 
at  the  end  of  a  short  passage  to  a  second  ridge.  There 
we  passed  through  a  small  opening,  and  lo  !  in  front  of 
us,  unheralded  and  unannounced,  the  full  expanse  of  the 
Maladetta  opened  out.  To  the  north  the  ridge  of  the 
Port  de  Venasque  dipped  to  the  pass,  suddenly  broken,  as 
if  it  had  been  chipped  by  some  blunt  instrument,  while 
to  the  south  spread  the  wide  glaciers  and  snowfields 
of  the  Maladetta  mountains,  topped  by  the  peaks  which 
we  knew  so  well.  And  so,  enjoying  the  vision  of 
mountains  under  a  cloudless  sky,  we  descended  rapidly 
down  the  steep  slopes.  There  was  a  strong  wind 
blowing,  and  the  sheltered  valley  looked  tempting. 
We  elected  to  go  lower  than  the  Trou  de  Toro,  and 
to  pitch  our  tent  in  a  dip,  protected  from  the  wind 
by  the  trees  and  rocks  and  yet  fed  by  the  stream. 
Here  was  a  little  nook  in  which  life  could  be  lived 
well.  WTe  unladed  the  mules,  pitched  the  tent, 
washed  in  the  stream,  lunched  in  the  shade,  and 
generally  whiled  away  the  brief  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon. An  hour  below  us,  in  the  valley  of  the  Venasque, 
lay  a  mountain  shelter  called  the  Hospice  de  Venasque. 
Thither  we  sent  the  men  to  buy  and  bring  back  what 
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tlu'v  could  find  to  replenish  our  almost  exhausted  store 
of  provisions. 
These  hours  of  leisure  were  by  no  means  wasted,  for 

it  was  thus  that  we  slowly  drank  in  the  impressions 
of  this  majestic  and  deserted  valley  which  we  had  so 
hurriedly  traversed  in  the  preceding  year.  The  glimpse 
which  most  visitors  from  Luchon  obtain,  looking  from 
the  cabane  below  the  Port  de  V6nasque,  gives  but  a 
small  icka  of  its  true  inwardness.  Not  that  you  gain 
a  finer  view  by  descending.  From  the  cabane,  as  I 
have  described,1  you  enjoy  a  view  of  the  whole  Mala- 
detta  range  with  all  its  peaks  and  glaciers  stretched  out 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  as  in  a  great  raised 
map  a  view  which  you  actually  lose  as  you  go 
further  down.  But  he  is  a  novice  in  the  worship  of 
mountains  who  seeks  for  mere  points  of  view.  It  is 
only  by  living  among  them  and  with  them  that  you 
catch  a  hint  of  the  mountain  spirit,  or  are  breathed  on  by 
the  mountain  Pan;  and  the  noisy  parties  which  picnic 
at  the  cabane  and  joke  and  laugh  to  drive  away  the 
mountain  silence  little  understand  the  true  nature  of 
that  valley.  For  how  can  they  experience  that  peculiar 
supremacy  of  nature  which  only  exists  in  places  where 
human  life  is  banished  ?  In  this  valley  there  is  no 
dwelling,  except  the  two  little  cabanes  on  the  Port 
de  Yenasque  and  the  Rencluse,  and,  lower  down,  the 
Hospice  de  Venasque.  But  these  do  not  count.  All 
day  the  only  human  sounds  that  break  the  great 
silence  are  the  distant  cries  of  the  shepherds  on  the 
mountains  as  they  move  their  sheep  from  one  meagre 
pasturage   to    another.      In    the    night    the    only   sights 

'  See  Part  I.,  Chap.  VII  .  p.  99. 
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are    the    lights    of    the    fires    by   which    the   shepherds 
keep    their   vigil.     Only   once    did    we    think    that   we 
heard   some   sound  which    betokened  human   presence 
It   was   a   steady   whistling    like    the   calls   that   a   man 
might    make    in    signalling  to  another,  and    came   from 
quite   close   to   our    camp.      But   we    soon    found   that 
this   was   the  note   of   a   little    bird   which    stayed   long 
in    the    branches    of    one    of    the   trees   hard    by,    as   if 
cheered    by  human    companionship,  and   readv  to   give 
its  song  as  a  reward.     In  such  silence,  so  little  broken 
does  one  gradually  shake  off  the  gross  fiction,  born   of 
human   conceit,  that  this  earth   was   fashioned  to    be  a 
kitchen  and  parlour  to  inhabiting  Man.     The  earth  was 
before  him  and  perhaps  it  will  be  after  ;  who  knows  ? 

For  its  height  and  position  this  is  probablv  one  of  the 
most   deserted  valleys   in    Europe.     It   is   a   long   basin 
environed  on  every  side  except  one  by  a  high  mountain 
burner,    rarely   dropping    below   8,000    feet.     The    only 
outlet,  except  over  high  passes,  lies  to  the  west  by  the  valley 
of  Venasque.     Within  this  great  enclosure  are  no  forests 
of  rich  verdure,  no  fertile  plains.     Your  very  valley  is  of 
mountain  height,  and  shares  the  chilly  character  of  the 
ranges  that  close  it  in.     The  trees  that  fell  half  a  century 
ago  still  lie  about  in   rotting   desolation.     To  the  east, 
indeed,  the  Garonne  descends  from   the  Nethou  glacier 
and  for  a  time  makes  a  busy  clamour  among  the  hills,  but 
this  is  a  pleasure-loving  stream  from  its  youth,  and  fond 
of  warmth.     Repelled  by  its  chilly  welcome  the  Garonne 
disappears  in  the  gulf  of  the  Trou  de  Toro  and  leaves 
a  sudden  hush.     Thus  it  is  that  you  are  in  the  valley 
of  silences,  where  sounds  neither  the  voice  of  man  nor 
the  rustle  of  woods,  nor  any  murmur  of  waters,  but  only 
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the  Esera  creeps  modestly  along,  and  great  stagnant  pools 
break  the  smoothness  of  the  "  Plain  of  Marshes,"  and 
sink  into  the  earth  beneath.     A  desolate  world  ! 

lb>w  different  all  this  would  be  it'  tins  valley  lay  in 
Switzerland  !  For  alter  all  it  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  High  Pyrenees  surrounded  with  no  mean  oppor- 
tunities tor  climbing-  within  reach  of  chamois  tor  the 
sport-man  and  flowers  tor  the  botanist — and  swept  by 
health-giving  breezes  which  would  make  it  a  true 
mountain  resort,  instead  of  those  hot  and  stuffy  sub- 
stitutes which  are  so  popular  with  the  French  visitors 
to  the  Pyrenees.  But  how  make  it  accessible? 
There  are  virtually  but  two  possible  modes  of 
approach  to  the  ordinary  tourist — from  Luchon  and 
Yenasquc.  Yenasquc  would  be  his  mode  of  approach 
from  Spain,  and  Luchon  is  for  tourists  the  only 
feasible  mode  of  approach  from  France.  But  as  very 
few  English  tourists  would  ever  approach  the  Pyrenees 
from  Spain,  the  Luchon  approach  alone  counts.  At 
present  it  is  a  laborious  day's  outing.  The  tourist 
rides  or  drives  to  the  Hospice  de  Luchon,  there 
changes  to  mule-back  and  crosses  the  Port  de 
Yenasquc  to  the  cabane.  There  he  looks  at  the 
view,  drinks  peach  wine  and  anisette,  bolts  his  lunch, 
and  makes  .is  speedy  a  return  as  possible  back  to  his 
comfortable  hotel  at  Luchon,  generally  much  relieved 
to  have  put  such  a  comfortless  expedition  well  behind 
him.  In  Switzerland  he  would  go  to  the  Hospice 
at  Luchon  in  a  railway  ;  there  he  would  rind  a  good 
road  over  the  pass  and  a  comfortable  hotel  on  the 
other  side.  He  would  stay  for  a  week  and  explore 
the    valley,    and    then    return    to    Luchon    without    any 
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further  need  to  take  sulphur  baths.  Instead  of  being 
harassed  by  frontier  police  he  would  find  his  way 
made  smooth  for  him  by  officials  ;  he  would  be 
treated  with  a  charming  homeliness  and  cleanliness  in 
the  mountain  hotel;  and  he  would  find  reliable  guides 
ready  to  hand  to  take  him  on  mountain  expeditions. 
But  then  Switzerland  is  an  enterprising,  go-ahead  little 
democracy,  eager  to  welcome  visitors  instead  of  driving 
them  away.  The  Maladetta  is  not  in  Switzerland,  it  is  in 
Spain  ;  and  Spain — well,  about  Spain  at  the  present 
moment  the  less  said  the  better. 

But  I  must  leave  for  another  chapter  the  story  of  how 
we  were  treated  by  the  Spanish  frontier  soldiery. 
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CHAPTER    IV 
to  v£nasque 

IT  is  a  few  minutes  before  six  o'clock  in  the  valley  of 
the  Maladetta  (Monday,  August  oth,  1K97)  a  perfect, 
cloudless  morning.  The  tent  is  still  closed  and  silent, 
but  Jean  and  Pierre  arc  already  moving  about,  re- 
plenishing the  fire  and  preparing  the  breakfast.  Inside, 
there  is  peace  and  deep  slumber. 

But  the  sleepers  stir  ;  for,  suddenly,  on  their  ears  breaks 
the  sound  of  angry  voices  and  loud  altercation.  A 
minute  after  the  door  of  the  tent  is  thrown  back  and 
Pierre's  head  appears. 

"  Six  o'clock,"  he  says.     "  It  is  time  to  get  up." 

He  withdraws,  leaving  the  tent  door  open.  We  look 
through  it  and  witness  a  surprising  sight. 

Four  Spanish  soldiers  are  standing  in  the  middle  of  our 
camp,  armed  with  guns,  and  freely  gesticulating. 

The  dreaded  thing  has  happened.  Our  camp  is  in 
armed  occupation. 

But  let  me  take  up  the  tale  from  the  beginning,  as  we 
pieced  it  together  from  the  evidence  of  Pierre  and 
Jean. 

While  our  men  are  peacefully  and  industriously 
employed  as  described,  there   suddenly  appear  over  the 
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top  of  the  slight  ridge  which  shelters  the  camp  four 
Spanish  soldiers.  They  come  from  the  Hospice  de 
Venasque,  'where  life  is  dull  and  visitors  are  rare.  They 
approach  with  the  air  of  policemen  who  have  made  a 
great  discovery,  and  proceed  to  take  up  aggressive 
positions.  Pierre  just  looks  up  from  his  work,  nods  at 
them,  and  resumes.  Jean  does  the  same,  not  without  a 
suspicion  of  imitation.  The  soldiers  seem  angry,  and 
approaching  Jean  and  Pierre  the  leader  begins  to  question 
them  roughly  : — 

Spttiiish  Carabineer.     What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Pierre.     Eating,  drinking,  amusing  ourselves. 

C.     Have  you  any  papers  ? 

P.  (who  hasn't  an  idea).     No. 

C.  Then  you  must  come  with  us  down  to  the  Hospice 
to  be  examined. 

P.  I  am  very  sorry.  We  cannot  come  down  with  you 
to-day.     We  are  going  up  to  the  mountains  (pointing  up). 

C.     You  must  come. 

P.  We  cannot,  just  at  present.  It  is  too  hot  in  the 
towns.  It  is  much  cooler  here.  We  will  come  some 
time  later  on. 

C.  (taking  up  camera).     What  is  this  ? 

P.     Photography. 

C.     What  for  ? 

P.     To  amuse  ourselves  with. 

C.  But  it  is  forbidden  to  photograph  in  Spain  without 
papers.  You  must  all  come  with  us.  (Four  Carabineers 
take  up  threatening  attitudes  with  muskets.)  Tell  Messieurs 
to  dress  and  come. 

P.  (casually).  It  is  six  o'clock.  It  is  time  to  call 
Messieurs. 
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-  to  tent  door  and  pulls  it  open.   Two  figures  in  pyjamas 
emerge  from  beneath  rugs  and  sleeping-bags.      They 
catch  sight  of  Carabineers  and  begin  to  laugh.) 
ist Figure.     Hullo,  P^errel     More  visitors?    Quite  a 
lot  thi^  time. 

/'.  (shrugs  his  shoulders).  Yes,  and  they  want  to  know- 
it  you  have  anv  papers. 

(ttolh  figures  laugh.    Second  produces  passport,  and  then, 
while  none  are  looking,  runs  for  camera  and  begins  to 
point  itt  Carabineers.    Carabineers  advance  threaten- 
ingly, protesting  loudly  in  Spanish.) 
2nd  Figure  (pausing  in  act  to  snap).    What  do  they  say, 
Pierre  ? 

P.  They  say  it  is  forbidden  to  photograph  in  Spain 
without  speeial  permission.  I  say  it  is  to  amuse  you  that 
you  are  doing  it  for. 

2ii d  Figure.     What  do  they  say  ? 

/'.  They  say  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Government,  and 
that  you  may  be  taking  them  for  other  purposes — military, 
you  know. 

(Carabineers  advance  to  take  camera  and  owners.     Owners 

hurry  on  garments  and  begin  to  get  alarmed.) 

2nd  Figure  (decisively).     This    is   preposterous  !      Tell 

them  that  we  shall  complain  of  them  in  London. 

(Pierre  tells  them.) 

P.  (interpreting).     They  say  that  you  have  no  papers. 

(Carabineers  still  advance.) 
2nd  Figure  (happy  thought  striking  him,  takes  card  from 
case  with  dramatic  gesture,  and  hands  it).     Say  that  if  this 
goes  on  we  shall  complain  to  the  Spanish  Embassy  when 
we  return. 

(Carabineers  look  at  card,  listen  to  Pierre's  voluble  transla- 
tion, and  pause,  sliglitly  impressed.) 
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is/  Figure  [following  up  this  success).   Quick,  show  them 
the  other  card  ! 

(^1  larger  card,  with  a  longer  name  on  it,  is  produced  and 
shown.      The   Carabineers,   now   duly   impressed,  fall 
back,  talking.) 
Figures.     What  do  they  say  ? 

P.  They  say  you  must  excuse  them,  that  they  are  only 
servants  of  the  Government,  and  do  what  they  are  told. 

Figures  (returning  to  tent).  Give  them  a  box  of  sardines 
in  oil  (an  unpopular  dish  in  camp). 

(The  sardines  are  eaten,  after  many  protests.     A  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  Pierre  conies  up  to  Figures.) 
Figures.     What  is  it  ? 

P.  The  Carabineers  wish  to  be  photographed.  They 
will  put  themselves  in  rank. 

Figures  {with  air  of  magnanimous  forgiveness).  We 
consent. 

(Scene  ends  in  bird-nesting,  singing,  drinking,  and  general 
junketing.     Carabineers  go  off,  swearing  eternal  friend- 
ship, and  promising  to  replenish  stock  of  raspberries  in 
camp,  which  they  industriously  do — for  a  consideration.) 
Of  Pierre's  share  in  this  incident  I  can  only  say  that  if 
the  conversation  here  reported  was  not  precisely  what 
passed  between  him  and  the  carabineers,  this  version  was 
so  frequently  given  to  us  during  the  next  few  days  that 
it  has  gained   a   certain  status,  at  any  rate,    as   a   well- 
established  myth. 

We  had  decided  to  spend  this  day  in  a  walk  over  the 
Col  du  Portillon,  leisurely  sketching  and  photographing 
by  the  way,  and  descending  on  the  other  side  to  the 
Trou  de  Toro.  Unhappily,  both  the  cameras  went 
wrong,  and  sketching  proved  the  only  possibility.    During 
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one  of  the  consequent  delays  I  persuaded  Pierre  to  a 
scramble  up  the  Pic  du  Portillon.  To  please  him  we  took 
nit  mi!  boots;  to  please  me  we  attached  ourselves  to 
either  end  of  a  thirty-feel  rope.  The  combination  was 
effective  for  a  short  climb,  though  the  rocks  were  re- 
markably sharp.  The  peak  is  a  precipitous  ridge  com- 
posed of  piled-up  boulders  of  a  huge  size,  which  give 
exercise  to  all  the  limbs.  The  climb  was  not  difficult, 
but  amusing  and  interesting.  The  rope  made  Pierre 
thoughtful,  and  on  our  next  big  climb  he  actually 
volunteered  to  take  it,  though  he  never  allowed  us  to 
use  it. 

A  sharp  descent  from  the  Portillon  over  rocky  deserts 
and  steep  grass  slopes  took  us  in  less  than  two  hours 
down  to  the  valley  above  the  Trou  de  Toro.  Here  we 
found  the  Garonne  in  full  flood,  fed  by  the  glaciers  above. 
We  turned  westward,  swathed  in  thick  mist,  and  waded 
several  branches  of  the  stream,  shivering  in  the  cold 
water.  A  short  walk  along  the  right  bank  brought  us  full 
in  sight  of  the  Trou  de  Toro — quite  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  sights  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  river  descends 
suddenly,  and  the  demure  stream  becomes  a  dazzling 
display  of  foaming  waters,  dashing  with  great  force  and 
volume  down  a  fall  of  some  thirty  feet.  Thence  it  rushes 
for  more  than  a  hundred  yards  over  a  bed  of  boulders,  an 
angry  and  turbulent  mountain  torrent,  not  easily  to  be 
appeased.  But  then  the  stream  widens  out,  and  behold  ! 
all  that  noisy  passion  is  hushed  in  the  broad  bosom  of  a 
tranquil,  emerald,  land-locked  pool,  girt  in  on  three  sides 
by  precipices.  The  rest  is  silence.  Into  that  pool  the 
waters  go  ;  out  of  it  they  are  not  seen  to  come.  In  vain 
you   peer  more  closelv.      We  went  to  the  edge  of    the 
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surrounding  precipice,  and  there,  balanced  on  the  stump 
of  a  gaunt  old  pine — a  wrinkled,  satirical,  old  veteran 
— we  gazed  down  a  hundred  feet  into  the  pool  below. 
Perhaps — perhaps — on  the  southern  side  there  is  just  the 
faintest  movement  of  the  water — just  a  gradual  drift 
against  the  rocks.  But  that  is  all.  Somewhere  below  the 
water  sinks,  probably  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  into  the 
bowels  of  the  Pyrenees.  Far,  far  it  sinks  ;  and  long, 
long  is  its  journey  ;  not  to  end  until  it  gushes  forth  on 
the  other  side  of  the  main  range  at  the  spot  where  we 
had  seen  it  emerge — beneath  the  Fourcanade.  In  the 
Maladetta  Valley  its  place  is  but  meagrely  filled  by  the 
Esera,  a  weak  and  puny  stream  that  raises  but  a  thin  and 
faltering  voice,  scarcely  marring  the  silence  of  the  hills. 

We  emerged  from  the  mists,  and  came  home  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  along  the  valley,  passing  through 
great  flocks  of  mountain  sheep  that  for  a  time  literally 
barred  our  way.  The  day  was  ended  with  a  regal 
repast  of  hot  soup  and  plum-pudding.  That  night  the 
mists  that  had  hung  all  day  over  the  mountains  at  last 
cleared  away,  leaving  a  cloudless  sky.  The  moon  rose 
in  solitary  splendour,  and  the  stars  paled  at  her  coming. 

'•  The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare, " 

It  was  a  night  indeed  to  bring  back  all  that  early  fresh 
delight  in  nature  whose  loss  Wordsworth  deplores — that 
"  glory  "  which  passes  away  with  the  growing  years.  The 
wind  had  dropped,  and  all  was  still.  Around  us  lay  the 
grey,  desolate  valley,  steeped  in  the  white  moonlight, 
silent  and  solitary.  Above  rose  the  great  peaks,  still  as 
sentinels,  no  longer  grim  and  forbidding,  but  girt  with  a 
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fairy  beauty,  mystic  in  the  silver  light.  Beyond,  in  the 
far  distance  to  the  west,  glimmered  the  snowfields,  white 
and  ghostly.  Here  and  there  on  the  hills  sparkled  the 
night  fires  of  the  shepherds  like  stars  that  had  wandered 
from  heaven  and  come  down  to  live  on  earth.  As  the 
moon  rose  higher  we  almost  seemed  to  feel  the  motion 
^i  the  earth,  rolling  round  in  infinite  space,  ever  pursuing 
its  course  "  without  haste  and  without  rest,"  and  ever 
attended  by  its  beautiful  follower,  drawn  on  by  that  com- 
pelling law  that  links  her  fate  to  ours — 

••  — Pale  and  grey, 
Pilgrim  of  Heaven's  homeless  way." 

Wry  slowly  and  reluctantly  we  turned  our  backs  on 
this  lovely  scene,  and  crept  into  our  little  tent,  mindful  of 
an  early  start  on  the  morrow. 

By  six  o'clock,  then  (Tuesday,  August  10th),  we 
were  again  stepping  westward  down  the  long  valley 
towards  Venasque.  Our  design  was,  if  possible,  to 
reach  the  Cabane  de  Turmes,  under  the  Posets,  by 
the  evening.  But  our  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
the  Hospice  de  Venasque  could  offer  us  no  more. 
We  must  descend  far  down  the  valley  to  the  little  town 
of  Venasque,  and  into  the  Spanish  sun.  We  might 
have  returned  to  climb  other  mountains  in  the  Maladetta 
group — the  Maladetta  itself,  the  Pic  d'Albe,  the  Dent 
d'Albe,  and  many  others  l — but  it  seemed  better  to  press 
on  to  another  centre  in  pursuance  of  our  westward 
journey.  The  Pic  des  Posets  is  the  "Viceroy"  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  we  were  eager  to  reach  it.2 

1  For  descriptions  of  these  climbs  see  Russell's  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Montagnard." 
•   11.047  feet  as  compared  to  Xcthou  (11,168  feet).     See  Part  III.,  Supp.  Section. 
§  1,  p.  307- 
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The  walk  down  the  Maladetta  Valley  as  far  as  the 
Hospice,  though  cheered  by  the  smile  of  sun-bathed 
mountains  and  the  music  of  the  rippling  Esera,  was 
yet  a  progress  through  a  valley  of  desolation.  We 
were  in  Spain  ;  and  Spain  leaves  its  forests  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  Everywhere  lay  the  trunks  of  dead 
trees  in  every  stage  of  decay — some  the  latest  victims  of 
this  year's  storms,  others  in  the  first  stages  of  baldness 
and  bareness,  while  more  seemed  to  have  been  lying  there 


THE   HOSPICE   DE   VENASQUE. 


as  long  as  the  rocks  and  stones  themselves — grey  and 
white  ghosts  of  ancient  forests.  The  path  went  from  bad 
to  worse — a  mere  scrambling  track  by  the  stream — until 
we  descended  to  a  land  with  signs  of  cultivation,  and,  on 
the  left,  the  big,  oblong  barrack  which  is  the  Hospice  de 
Venasque.  Out  of  the  barrack  came  our  friends  the 
carabineers,  and  greeted  us  rather  sheepishly.  Then  came 
red  wine,  and  Pierre  had  to  stay  for  awhile  and  drink  to 
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his  hated  Spaniards.  Thence  <>n  tor  some  hours  clown 
the  valley,  in  steadily  increasing  heat,  soothed  by  gradually 
diminishing  foliage.  At  first  rich  pine-woods  sloped 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  stre;tm,  and  our  path  was  amid 
a  glory  of  flowers  and  a  dance  of  butterflies.  Then  the 
flowers  grew  fewer  and  the  trees  rarer;  the  mountain- 
sides showed  parched,  bald  clearings  of  earth  and  rock 
between  the  scanty  woods  ;  the  path  grew  stonier  under- 
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foot,  and  the  sun  grew  hotter  overhead.  On  our  left  we 
passed  the  baths  of  Venasque — a  great,  oblong  white 
building  perched  on  the  hill — and  a  little  below  came 
across  some  Spanish  workmen  employed  on  a  road  in  a 
desultory  fashion.  Whether  that  road  will  ever  be  finished 
is  a  matter  that  must  rest  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
Further  on  we  crossed  the  Esera  to  the  left  bank,  and 
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then,  sadly  leaving  the  Pont  de  Cubere  and  the  path  to 
the  Posets  on  our  right,  descended  to  a  more  fertile 
valley,  where  the  Spanish  sun  beat  down  in  all  its  fierce- 
ness. At  last,  footsore  and  perspiring,  we  tramped  into 
the  narrow,  sun-sheltered  streets  of  little  crowded 
Venasque,  and  willingly  accepted  Pierre's  guidance  to 
the  Posada  del  Casino,  an  inn  that  occupies  an  ancient 
house  whose  gateway  is  adorned  with  a  coat-of-arms 
that  tells  of  better  days.     We  passed  up  cool  staircases 
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into  cool,  shuttered  rooms,  and  tried  to  forget  that  any 
further  journey  lay  before  us.  It  was  past  two  o'clock, 
and  three  had  struck  before  a  dinner  was  ready  for  us. 
One  must  have  patience  in  Spain,  and  in  this  case  the 
patience  was  made  a  little  more  tolerable  by  some  bottles 
of  very  stale  beer. 

But  patience  is  costly  when  you  have  planned  your 
day's  work  in  such  a  way  that  an  hour's  delay  upsets 
the  whole    scheme.     As  we   finished   the  last  course  of 
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..in   excellenl  meal— soup,  chops,  tomatoes,  trout,  ch< 
and  fruit  -Picnc  came  to  inform  us  that  it  was  too  late 
i  nn  -tli.u  we   could   not  reach  a  camping-ground 
that   night.    We  did  not  believe  it  for  a  moment.     We 

had  found  by  this  tunc  that  the  old  villain,  with  all  his 
talk  ab.,ut  sleeping  "\sous  les  belles  Voiles,"  dearly  Loved 
an  inn.  Once,  when  we  suggested  a  tent  tor  him  and 
the  muleteers,  he  retorted  by  proposing  an  umbrella. 
Hut  with  all  this  bravery  the  stars  are  a  less  certain 
Covering  than  canvas;  and  while  to  us  they  were  the 
splendid  tapestry  of  a  comfortable  home,  to  our  men 
they  were  just  a  decorated  ceiling  that  might  at  any 
moment  let  the  water  come  in.  Still,  we  had  gone  to 
much  trouble  to  avoid  the  sorrows  of  Spanish  inns  ; 
and  at  first  our  hearts  hardened  towards  Pierre,  and  we 
refused.  No,  we  would  go  on.  Let  him  pack  the  mules. 
Whereat  he,  like  the  old  diplomat  he  was,  shammed 
immediate  compliance.  "Just  as  you  please"— "Lt  is 
all  the  same  to  me  "— "  Immediately  "—such  were  the 
formulas  of  assent  which  seemed  to  denote  complete 
acquiescence. 

We  were  employed  on  the  grapes,  and  there  is  an 
important  precedent  for  the  demoralising  effects  of  fruit 
on  the  resolutions  of  man.  The  sun  streamed  through  a 
chink  in  the  shutters  and  seemed  about  to  burn  the 
edge  of  the  table  on  which  it  fell.  "  It  will  be  very  hot 
going  up  that  road,"  said  one,  and  there  was  a  silence. 
From  outside  the  noise  of  the  stream  came  to  us, 
gurgling  over  its  stones.  "  There  is  good  fishing  here, 
said  another,  and  looked  at  his  fishing-rod.  "If  we 
went  up  to  the  cabane  to-morrow  morning,"  said  the 
first,    "could    we    not    do    the     Portillon    d'Oo    in    the 
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afternoon  ? "  It  seemed  like  a  compromise ;  and  a 
compromise  is  a  veritable  opiate  to  an  English  mind. 
Pierre  was  sent  for  again,  and  the  suggestion  made. 
Yes,  it  could  be  done  easily.  It  would  be  quite  a 
possible  day.  His  manner  was  all  concession  and  wise 
moderation. 

And  so  the  surrender  was  made ;  and  we  fared  better 
than  we  deserved.  We  found  the  Posada  del  Casino 
clean  and  comfortable,  though  somewhat  expensive  ;  1 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  enjoyed  a  regal  bathe  in  the 
Esera,  and  derived  some  amusement  out  of  thrashing 
the  river  with  a  Norwegian  trout-fly,  that  seemed  to 
excite  no  desires  in  any  fish  except  one,  which  must,  I 
think,  have  been  the  fool  of  his  family. 

It  was  perhaps  worth  while  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
so  typical  a  village  of  Northern  Spain,  with  the  sordid 
squalor  of  its  filthy  streets,  filled  with  their  inevitable 
crowd  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  loafers — an  ugly  excrescence 
on  the  face  of  a  fair  and  lovely  valley ;  worth  while — if 
only  to  give  us  a  new  taste  for  the  mountains. 

1  Eighty-nine  pesetas  (a  little  more  than  £$)  for  the  night.  Still,  they  had  to 
feed  four  men  and  two  mules. 
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CHAPTER    V 
THE    PORTILLON    D'OO — A   STORM    IX   THE   MOUNTAINS 

ABOUT  four  miles  from  Yenasque  the  Esera  is  crossed 
by  the   Ponl  de  Cubere,  a  picturesque  old  stone 
bridge,  across  which  a  good  mule-path  strikes  off  to  the 
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north-west,  up  a  valley  which  gradually  narrows  to  a 
gorge.  This  was  the  route  which  we  followed  in  the  cool 
of  the  following  morning  {Wednesday,  August  nth).    The 
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heat  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  morning  climb  was 
far  lighter  work  than  the  descent  at  noon  of  the  day 
before.  Everywhere  are  bushes  of  box,  lining  the  track 
and  covering  the  hillside  with  green.  The  path  plunges 
rapidly  into  the  hills  by  the  side  of  its  companionable 
stream,  with  her  great  green  basins  of  tired  water,  her  leap- 
ing, reckless  waterfalls,  and  her  turbulent,  torrent  voice. 
The  valley  wound  with  serpentine  wisdom  through  the 
barrier  of  the  hills,  giving  every  variety  of  picturesque 
and  splendid  aspect,  now  of  wooded  slopes,  and  now  of 
steep,  grey  precipices,  until  in  front  appeared  once  more 
the  crown  of  mountains  tipped  with  snow — the  main 
ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  the  Perdighero  supreme  over 
all.  Our  hearts  leapt  up  at  the  sight.  It  was  a  radiant 
morning,  without  hint  of  storm  beyond  that  suggested 
by  the  gentle,  fleecy  cloudlets  that  lightly  kissed  the  hills 
and  went  their  way.  There  was  no  sign  of  treachery  in 
the  fair  face  of  heaven.  But  the  morning  is  an  old 
deceiver,  and  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  princes. 

At  last  the  long  gorge  ended,  and  we  emerged  on  to  a 
wider  valley,  a  sort  of  wooded  plateau,  across  which  our 
path  made  its  level  way,  now  shaded  by  pines,  now  cross- 
ing clear,  cold  streams — while  always  in  front,  above  the 
soft  foreground  of  trees,  rose  the  majestic  hills.  At  the 
further  end  of  this  plateau  we  mounted  once  more,  still 
in  pine-woods,  until,  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  we 
began  to  reach  the  barren,  treeless  mountain  deserts 
beyond.  Then  just  on  the  limit  of  the  trees,  in  a  little 
hollow  beneath  a  pine-crowned  hillock,  we  halted. 
Pierre  went  to  the  stream  and  drank  his  fill  ;  Jean 
cried  "Arree!"  to  his  mules,  and  threw  himself  at  full 
length  on  the  turf  ;  and  then  we  all  began  to  look  for  a 
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place  for  the  camp.  A  hundred  feel  above  lay  the  ruined 
hut  called  the  Cabane  de  Turmes  ;  and  the  iirst  half  of 

our  day's  work  was  over.  We  pitched  our  tent  in  the 
middle  of  the  hollow  close  to  a  clear,  swift  stream,  and 

then  settled  down  to  .1  frugal  meal  of  soup  and  potted 
meat.    A  short  siesta  followed,  and  then  the  bustle  of 

preparation  for  the  Portillon  d'Oo.  |ean  was  to  he  left 
in  charge  of  the  camp,  while  Pierre  came  with  us, 
accompanied  by  our  new  porter  and  second  muleteer, 
Alexis  of  Venasque.  Alexis  had  been  chosen  by  Pierre 
to  till  the  place  of  the  absconded  muleteer,  and  from  the 
first  his  quaint,  melancholic  face  took  our  fancy.  He 
looked  a  literary  type,  and  there  were  several  famous 
writers  to  whom  we  likened  him.  Hut  he  proved  to  be 
industrious,  simple-hearted,  and  enduring;  and  the  com- 
parison gradually  died  away.  He  was  a  magnificent 
"  washer-up,"  and  would  spend  hours  scouring  the  pots 
and  pans.  And  then  he  could  carry — Man  Dieu  !  how 
lie  could  carry  !  To  see  him  trip  up  a  mountain  with  a 
forty-pound  weight  of  baggage  on  his  shoulders  was 
enough  to  smother  any  incipient  Alpine  vanity.  Beside 
him  one  felt,  in  the  expressive  Tyrolese  phrase,  a  mere 
"  valley-lubber  "  (thal-boomler). 

With  all  the  delays  it  was  well  past  midday  when  we 
set  off,  a  little  party  of  four — Pierre,  Alexis,  and  ourselves 
— for  the  Portillon  d'Oo.  We  struck  directly  from  our 
encampment,  almost  due  north,  up  very  steep  slopes,  by 
the  left  bank  of  a  stream  which  we  crossed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half-hour.  Then  we  scrambled  up  from  the 
deep  grass  and  beds  of  blue  flowers  on  to  immense  slabs 
of  rock,  smoothed  by  the  work  of  dead  ice-streams  to  the 
semblance  of  a  pavement.     For  the  next  hour  we  passed 
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over  a  region  covered  with  these  great  slabs,  tilted  at 
various  angles.  An  hour  of  balancing  on  this  slippery 
floor — a  process  of  equilibrium  to  which  the  climber 
becomes  gradually  adapted — brought  us  above  the  glacier- 
bed.  Here  we  moved  into  a  higher  region — a  chaos  of 
broken  rock.  In  front  spread  out  the  view  of  a  wide, 
sterile,  desolate  half-circle,  fringed  by  bastions  of  rock- 
mountains.  To  the  west  is  the  Pic  du  Port  d'Oo  and 
to  the  east  the  Pic  Perdighero,  rising  above  the  ridge. 
There  are  two  gaps  in  the  barrier — the  Port  d'Oo  to  the 
west  and  the  Port  du  Portillon  to  the  east.  It  is  a  world 
of  grey  desertion,  brightened  only  by  rare  patches  of 
snow — a  region  awful  in  its  utter  loneliness,  supreme  in 
its  immunity  from  the  sway  of  man. 

But  not  entirely  !  Even  as  we  were  breathing  in  the 
very  air  of  solitude,  and  almost  like  to  imagine  ourselves 
creeping  up  the  crater  of  a  dead  planet,  unhappy  survivors 
of  some  ancient  race,  even  at  that  moment  our  dream  was 
abruptly  shattered.  Suddenly,  amid  the  precipices  of  the 
Pic  du  Port  d'Oo,  reflected  in  the  deep  blue  waters  of  a 
lake  at  its  foot — blue  as  a  sapphire,  and  still  as  a  painted 
tarn  on  a  painted  mountain — there  broke  out  an  appalling 
din.  First  there  were  distant  cries,  then  rifle-shots,  and 
the  patter  of  falling  stones.  Pierre  and  Alexis  stopped 
and  began  to  answer  the  cries  with  loud  whoops,  pointing 
excitedly  to  the  rocks.  There,  across  a  long  patch  of 
snow,  we  could  just  see  through  our  glass  a  number  of 
chamois,  racing  at  full  speed,  with  terror  at  their  heels. 
The  shots  gradually  grew  less  frequent;  the  cries  first 
redoubled,  and  then  diminished,  until  they  slowly  died 
away.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  we 
could    descry  right  round    on  the  northern   side  of  the 
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mountain  the  scant  survivors  crouching  in  the  snow — a 
huddled  group  that  seemed  to  be  .1  doe  and  her  little 
one.    Our  men  were  like  old  hunters  who  look  on  at  a 

Chase.  They  whooped  and  they  holloaed,  and  then  the 
ilish  beasts,  hemmed  in  with  tenor  both  before 
and  behind,  ran  up  the  snow,  and  headed  northwards 
right  aslant  the  rock  precipices  to  the  south  of  the  pass. 
There  somewhere  in  those  heights  they  found  rest  from 
troubling  ;  the  rattle  of  the  stones  ceased,  and  the  shouts 
oi  our  men  were  answered  only  by  the  echoes. 

As  we  mounted  over  the  roekv  desert  we  gained  every 
moment  a  clearer  view  of  the  Pie  des  Posets  across  the 
intervening  valley.  It  is  a  mountain  of  a  modest  dis- 
position, and  there  are  few  points,  on  this  side  at  any 
rate,  from  which  one  can  obtain  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
view.  From  the  valley  below  the  peak  was  invisible  to 
OS.  But  as  we  rose  it  emerged  in  its  true  proportions, 
the  highest  of  an  imposing  group — the  worthy  "Viceroy" 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Behind  the  Posets  the  clouds  were 
gathering,  darkening  sky  and  mountain  with  that  ominous 
frown  of  the  coming  storm — the  grey,  forbidding  peaks 
against  the  pitchy  background,  bound  in  a  common 
fury.  The  mountains,  like  some  women,  are  often  most 
beautiful  in  anger.  Their  frown  is  perhaps  more  beautiful 
than  all  their  other  moods — than  the  radiant  pomp  of  the 
cloudless  peak  against  its  background  of  dazzling  blue, 
or  the  ethereal  dance  of  cloud  and  rock,  with  sudden 
vanishings  and  appearance^. 

But  behind  the  frown  lay  the  storm,  and  it  would  be  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  escape  it.  We  quickened  our 
steps  up  the  last  slopes  of  the  Portillon  d'Oo — now  over 
scree,  and  now  over  slabs  of  glacier-smoothed  rock.     In 
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front  of  us  we  descried  a  figure  which  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  that  of  a  robust  apple-woman,  seated  in  calm 
pursuit  of  her  trade  despite  a  desertion  that  might  have 
unseated  Patience  from  her  monument.  But  as  we 
approached  the  figure  rose  and  revealed  itself  as  that  of  a 
stout  parish  priest,  in  a  long  cassock,  and  armed  with  a 
gun.  There  he  sat  waiting  for  the  chamois — for  here  all 
the  world  shoots.  It  was  slowness  waiting  on  swiftness. 
Down  in  the  valley,  perhaps,  he  may  have  proved  an 
excellent  fisher  of  men,  but  here  on  the  mountains  the 
chamois  would  have  surely  ran  for  shelter  beneath  his 
ample  and  benevolent  skirts.  We  interchanged  greetings 
and  passed  on,  scrambling  over  the  rocks  to  the  pass. 
We  were  moving  nearer  the  barrier  of  rocks,  which  rose 
and  fell  like  hanging  festoons  round  a  room — alternations 
of  mountains  and  passes.  The  Portillon  d'Oo  lay  in 
front  of  us,  the  lowest  point  in  one  of  the  festoons, 
though  it  is  9,987  feet  and  the  highest  of  the  Pyrenean 
passes,  little  lower  than  the  neighbouring  peak,  the 
Perdighero  (10,564  feet).  A  sharp  ascent  brought  us  to  a 
narrow  ridge  which  tops  the  pass  and  falls  sheer  on  the 
other  side  down  to  an  expanse  of  snow-covered  glacier 
that  creeps  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock,  divided 
from  it  only  by  a  deep  cavity.  Beyond  the  glacier  lay 
another  of  the  deep  blue  mountain  lakes,  with  a  field  of 
snow  running  into  it — the  Lac  du  Portillon.  Not  far  off 
to  the  left  lay  the  Lac  Glace,  reputed  to  be  the  most 
striking  of  the  Pyrenean  frozen  lakes ;  and  we  dearly 
wished  to  descend  and  see  it.  But  it  was  impossible. 
The  whole  sky  was  now  overclouded ;  the  wind  had 
freshened,  and  snow  had  begun  to  fall.  It  was  clear  that 
a  big  storm  was  working  up  ;  so,  after  a  brief  council  of 
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war,  we  reluctantly  turned,  and  clambering  down  the 
rocks  made  for  home  as  fasl  as  we  could  go.  We  were 
none  too  soon.  As  we  passed  over  the  smooth  rocks 
below  a  heavy  storm  of  smarting  hail  swepl  over  us,  and 
two  hours  later,  when  we  reached  the  camp,  there  was  no 
time  for  anything  excepl  to  dig  a  hasty  trench  and  huddle 
into  the  shelter  ol  the  tent.     Then  the  heavens  opened 
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and  the  rain  descended.  The  hills  bellowed  with  the 
echoing  thunder,  while  we  listened  in  hungry  impatience. 
At  last  there  came  a  lull,  and  we  had  time  to  creep  out  in 
our  mackintoshes  and  take  a  brief  meal.  Pierre  looked 
up  to  the  skies  and  prophesied  peace.  But  there  was  to 
be  no  peace.  At  nine  the  storm  began  again,  and  we 
gladly  crept  back  to  the  tent,  handing  out  all  possible 
wraps  and  coverlets  to  the  men,  who  scorned  canvas. 
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And  then  began  a  night  of  storms. 

First  came  the  old  drenching  downpour,  resounding  on 
the  tent  like  a  devil's  tattoo,  and  dripping  through  the 
ventilators  with  an  unpleasantly  accurate  aim — now  on 
the  forehead,  now  on  the  nose,  and  then  plump  in  the 
mouth.  We  shifted  to  and  fro,  and,  finding  the  proceed- 
ings pall,  wooed  sleep  with  a  philosophic  air.  But  then 
began  the  big  guns.  The  storm  was  by  now  much  nearer 
to  us,  and  the  noise  of  the  thunder  was  appalling.  Every 
crash  was  repeated  a  dozen  times  from  as  many  mountain 
peaks,  and  then  went  on  muttering  and  grumbling  until 
it  died  out  in  some  distant  valley.  But  the  end  was  never 
reached,  for  crash  came  on  the  heels  of  crash,  and  flash 
on  flash.  The  comparison  that  occurred  to  us,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  it,  was  that  of  giants  playing  at  long  bowls, 
with  our  tent  as  the  "Jack."  The  fun  of  the  thing 
centred  in  the  possibility  of  hitting  us.  And  I  thought  of 
the  metal  screws  on  the  top  of  the  tent-poles.  But  as 
nothing  happened  even  this  subject  grew  dull  after  a 
time,  and  I  dropped  asleep. 

It  must  have  been  close  on  half-past  eleven  when  we 
both  woke  up.  We  were  in  almost  continuous  light, 
white,  as  if  a  strong  electric  light  were  set  up  in  the  tent. 
The  hubbub  of  the  thunder  was  infernal  ;  only  fatigue 
could  have  allowed  us  to  sleep  so  long.  The  tent  was 
shaken  by  furious  gusts,  which  strained  the  ropes  and  set 
the  canvas  flapping  in  angry  protest.  But  what  had 
awakened  us  was  something  far  more  startling  than  this. 
The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  tent  was  a  blaze  of  yellow 
light.  The  wind  had  caught  the  great  log-fire,  and  great 
pieces  of  burning  wood  and  sparks  were  being  blown  on 
to  the  tent,  seeming  to  threaten  us  with  immediate  com- 
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bustion.  At  the  same  time  the  rain  turned  to  hail,  and 
the  noise  <>t  its  impact  on  the  tent  root'  almost  drowned 
speech.  We  lay  and  speculated.  Which  would  it  be  ? 
Should  we  be  burnt,  crushed,  or  blown  away?  But 
happily  there  is  an  ancient  enmity  between  lire  and  water 
— a  feud  that  is  of  enduring  profil  to  mankind.  Our  tent 
was  too  wet  to  be  burnt  ;  and  against  the  wind  the  ropes 
strained  in  vain,  held  firmly  by  stout  pegs.  We  watched 
the  struggle  for  awhile,  and  then  the  shower  of  sparks 
ceased  ;  the  hail  changed  back  to  rain,  the  wind  dropped 
— and  once  more  Sleep  resumed  her  reign. 

That  storm  passed — the  third  of  the  night — and  there 
was  an  interval  of  peace  and  rest.  But  not  for  long. 
We  were  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  round  which  the  storm 
was  moving,  and  the  interval  was  soon  at  an  end.  Twice 
again,  at  least,  the  big  battalions  were  brought  up  to  the 
assault  ;  twice  again  they  raged  round  our  position.  But 
our  gallant  little  tent  held,  wet  but  firm,  shaken  but 
standing.  Drip,  drip,  came  the  rain  through  the  venti- 
lators, and  round  the  edges  the  water  collected  in  pools  ; 
but  in  the  centre  all  was  dry. 

At  last  there  was  a  real  lull — close  on  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  stepped  from  the  tent  to  have  a  look  at 
the  forlorn  world.  The  rain  had  died  down  to  a  few- 
pattering  drops,  and  the  sky  was  clearing,  though  still 
splashed  with  ragged  storm-clouds.  The  carnival  was 
over,  and  only  a  few  straved  revellers  still  remained. 
Where  were  the  men  ?  The  encampment  was  empty, 
and  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  fire  was 
scattered  and  cold.  The  clump  of  trees  on  the  knoll 
above  us  was  deserted  by  man  and  beast. 

But  above  us  to  the  right,  on  the  heights  leading  to  the 
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Portillon  d'Oo,  was  the  Cabane  de  Turmes — a  little  half- 
roofed  hut.  Close  -by  stands  a  big  rock,  and  above  it 
curled  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke.  It  caught  the  eye,  and 
looking  closer  I  could  descry  three  men  round  it,  with 
hands  deep  in  their  pockets  and  coats  drawn  up  over 
their  ears — objects  as  miserable  as  ever  peopled  a  melan- 
choly landscape.  Signals  passed,  and  they  soon  began 
to  descend  the  hill.  The  flasks  .were  emptied  among 
them,  and  the  tale  of  their  woes  began  to  give  relief. 
Jean  could  scarcely  find  enough  words  to  express  his,  and 
ended  in  dumb  but  eloquent  gesture.  The  hail  was  the 
thing  he  most  remembered.  "  Oh,  it  hit  me  here  !  "  he 
cried,  pointing  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  then  stooping 
low,  "  and  it  ran  out  at  the  end  of  my  trousers  ! "  Alexis 
had  a  cough,  and  probably  suffered  far  more  ;  but  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  lost  his  own  griefs  in  laughter  over 
Jean's.  Pierre  uttered  his  in  short,  terse  phrases.  Was 
he  cold  ?  "  Not  over-warm."  "  Wet  ? "  "A  little 
damp  "  (ringing  a  stream  out  of  his  coat).  And  then 
critically,  "  Rather  too  much  hail."  But  on  one  point 
he  was  monosyllabic.     Sleep  ?     "  Rien  ! " 

Their  account  of  the  night's  experiences  came 
gradually. 

At  half-past  eleven,  it  seemed,  the  wind  had  just 
"  picked  up  "  the  fire  and  carried  it  over  our  tent  into  the 
valley.  At  the  same  time  the  hail  began.  They  had 
been  sleeping  near  the  fire  ;  but  then  they  fled  up  the  hill 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  cabane.  The  walls  gave  them 
shelter  from  the  wind  ;  but  the  gaping  roof  let  in  the 
hail,  which  descended  down  their  necks.  It  must  have 
been  a  painful  experience,  and  we  felt  brutes  for  having 
been  so  dry.     But  not  even  then  would  Pierre  admit  that 
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there  was  any  advantage  in  a  tent,  or  regret  the  lack  of 

one. 

The  recovery  was  as  rapid  as  the  collapse.  In  hall  an 
hour  enough  dry  wood  had  been  collected  to  make  a 
very  tolerable  fire,  and  everything  looked  brighter  in  its 
blaze.    All  hands  were  called  to  the  drying  process,  and 

with  work  all  grumbling  went.  Alexis  went  to  the  stream 
U)  wash  up.  |ean  turned  to  his  mules,  whose  sufferings 
he  described  in  language  of  the  utmost  pathos — "They 
bowed  down  their  heads,  the  poor  beasts,  and  the  hail 
came  down  on  them  and  it  smarted,  and  they  suffered — 
ah,  how  terribly  !  "  And  as  he  pictured  it  his  gaunt  nose 
grew  longer,  and  his  ill-built,  nondescript,  shambling 
body  seemed  about  to  resolve  itself  into  its  woeful 
elements.  But  the  mules  recovered  as  quickly  as  their 
masters.  Soon  they  were  serenely  browsing,  while  now 
and  again  they  made  incursions  into  camp,  with  all  their 
old  light-hearted  lawlessness. 

There  was  no  talk  of  the  Pic  des  Posets  that  day.  It 
wa>  instinctively  felt  that  we  should  want  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  to  get  dry.  Pierre  looked  gravely  at  our 
boots  and  remarked  solemnly,  "  Sont  frais  les  bottes."  It 
was  a  euphemism,  for  they  were  waterlogged.  Wraps, 
blankets,  sleeping-bags,  and  all  other  perishables  were 
brought  out  and  spread  in  the  sun.  Our  poor  wet  films 
were  vainly  set  out — the  most  serious  loss  of  all.  And 
then,  to  dry  ourselves,  and  tired  of  sundry  visitations 
from  the  edges  of  passing  clouds,  we  dropped  down  to 
the  pines  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Here  we  found  ourselves 
warm  and  dry,  while  our  camping-ground  was  still 
wet,  windy,  and  cold.  We  returned  with  a  convic- 
tion   in    favour   of    reform.     Below   was    no    camping- 
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ground  ;  but  we  were  certain  that  there  must  be  some 
better  place  than  the  very  neck  of  the  valley,  through 
which  every  blast  must  sweep  and  every  drift  of  rain 
must  trail  its  course.  A  strict  search  revealed  a  spot 
across  the  stream,  protected  from  the  wind  by  a  big 
rock.  Thither  everything  was  transported,  and  a 
gigantic  fire  soon  blazed  defiance  to  fate  and  the  weather. 
The  wind  dropped,  and  for  the  first  time  our  smoke 
began  to  ascend  direct  to  heaven.  But  it  shifted  to  the 
north,  and  every  moment  the  cold  increased.  The  logs 
were  piled  on,  and  the  tent  pitched  with  its  door  to  the 
fire.  And  there  we  sat  that  evening  with  our  feet  to  the 
blaze,  as  happy  as  sandboys.  For  what  mattered  the 
cold  when  the  sky  had  cleared,  when  the  stars  came  out 
one  by  one,  smiling  on  to-morrow's  climb,  and  the  moon 
slowly  sailed  up  from  the  horizon  benevolently  clear  ? 
The  weather  was  no  confirmed  invalid  yet  !  It  was  but  a 
tertian  ague.     Now  for  two  days  of  health  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PIC  DES  POSETS,  THE  "  VICEROY  "  OF  THE   PYRENEES 

THE  morning  (Friday,  August  13th)  broke  clear  and 
cloudless  after  a  night  of  stars.  We  were  already- 
astir  by  four  o'clock,  with  a  long  day's  work  before  us. 
For  we  had  decided  to  cross  the  mountain  and  drop 
down  on  the  other  side  to  Le  Plan — a  journey  of  twelve 
hours  in  all,  according  to  Pierre,  whose  estimates  never 
erred  in  excess.  Pierre  and  Alexis  were  to  come  with  us, 
while  Jean  journeyed  with  the  two  mules  along  the  valley 
route,  by  Venasque.  We  were  to  meet  at  Le  Plan  in  the 
evening  at  a  bridge  "  below  the  village " — a  vague 
rendezvous  fixed  by  Pierre,  but  destined  to  bring  us  a 
full  harvest  of  trouble. 

What  with  all  the  delays  of  packing  and  loading,  a 
start  was  not  made  until  past  five  o'clock.  At  last  we  left 
Pierre  and  Alexis  to  follow,  and  went  ahead  on  the  clear 
track  that  leads  directly  up  the  valley.  Down  here  it  was 
almost  absolutely  windless  ;  and  as  we  looked  back  we 
could  see  the  blue  smoke  of  our  encampment  rising 
almost  vertically  in  the  still  morning  air.  We  soon 
passed  from  the  last  chill  shades  of  night  into  the  heat  of 
the  sun.     At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  we  crossed  with  the 
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help  of  our  ice-axes  to  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent — a 
tributary  of  the  Esera — and  leaving  the  Col  de  Gistain  to 
the  west,  mounted  gradually  for  several  hours  to  the 
south-west  over  easy  but  torrid  slopes,  always  working 
westward.  In  this  way  we  gradually  skirted  round  the 
great  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  rising  from  grass  to 
barren  scree,  and  piles  of  broken  rocks,  while  below  us 
the  valley  spread  out  like  a  map.     Not  a  stream  was  to  be 


OX   THE   WAY   UP   THE   POSETS   (PETIT   POSETS). 

seen  or  heard  until  we  turned  the  north-eastern  buttress, 
and  began  to  reach  the  tricklings  from  the  snowfield 
above.  Until  now  the  high  peaks  had  been  hidden  from 
us,  and  we  had  no  more  view  of  the  mountain  which  we 
were  attacking  than  a  private  soldier  of  the  battle  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  But  as  we  turned  the  corner  these 
high  mountain  recesses  began  to  reveal  their  secrets.  In 
front  lay  a  big  rock  basin,  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  On 
the  further  side  a  line  of  rock  fringed  the  basin,  almost 
black  in  contrast  to  the  sparkling  white  of  the  snow 
beneath,    and    towering   to    a    summit.      This    was   the 
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"little"  Posets  ;  the  larger  peak  was  still  hidden  further 
tn  the  west.  To  the  cast  tin-  rock-ridge  of  the  Posets 
dipped  low  and  ended  in  a  pass— the  Col  de  Paoules — 
on  the    northern  side  of  winch,  directly  facing  us,  lay 

a  big  snowfield.  Up  this  we  were  soon  painfully  and 
laboriously  mounting  under  the  glaring  sun — a  walk 
for  salamanders  !  At  last  we  surmounted  the  col  and 
rested   on   the   edge    of    the  Glacier  de   Paoules.    The 

icefield  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  rock-ridge  on 
thi>  side  like  a  white  neckcloth  against  black  hair. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  cross,  and  such  difficulties  as  the 
climb  presents  do  not  begin  until  the  rocks  are 
reached  by  crossing  a  bergschrund.  These  we  climbed, 
in  true  Pyrenean  fashion,  without  the  rope — and  taken 
in  this  fashion  they  provided  an  exhilarating  scramble 
ibout  an  hour's  duration.  The  handholds  are  very 
fragile  and  crumbling,  and  the  traverses  across  the  red 
disintegrated  schist  are  now  and  again  difficult  and  un- 
certain. The  ascent  is  always  very  steep,  verging  on  the 
precipitous.  This  scramble  ended  in  bringing  us  to  a 
lung,  narrow  rock-ridge  which  now  and  again  gives 
opportunity  for  some  interesting  balancing,  and  finally 
winds  round  to  the  summit,  marked  by  a  mound  of 
stones. 

The  view  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  Pyrenees.1  The 
whole  breadth  of  the  range  lay  within  our  vision — 
bounded  only  by  the  plains  of  France  and  Spain.  Far 
away  to  the  south,  on  the  Spanish  plain,  ran  a  bright 
streak  of  light  on  a  ground  of  blue — a  river  wander- 
ing aero--  the  Spanish  plain.  The  French  plain  was 
more    shadowy.     But   our    eyes    were    mainly    fixed    on 

1    Part  III.,  Supp.  Section,  §  4,  p.  30S. 
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the  great  sea  of  mountains  that  lay  between — a  sea 
titty  miles  broad,  tumultuous  and  anarchic,  and  yet 
motionless  and  at  rest.  Much  learning  has  been 
expended  on  the  structure  of  the  Pyrenees '  ;  but  a 
mountain-top  is  not  a  place  to  add  more.  We  have 
no  new  theory ;  for  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Posets 
the  main  outline  is  vague  and  undefined.  It  is  just  a 
crowd  of  mountains.  A  lively  imagination,  indeed,  may 
after  a  time  conjure  up  a  main  ridge  and  spurs  running 
out  from  it — comparing  it,  perhaps,  in  vague  metaphor, 
to  a  backbone  and  ribs,  or  to  the  skeleton  of  a  fish. 
But  this  is  mainly  the  work  of  fancy.  The  prevailing 
method  is  no  method  :  the  dominant  note  is  confusion. 
Here  and  there,  above  the  crowd,  rise  certain  striking 
mountain-groups  :  to  the  east  the  southern  side  of  the 
Maladetta,  with  glacier  and  snowfields,  to  the  north-west 
two  shapes  despotic  over  all  others — the  Vignemale 
and  the  Mont  Perdu.  From  here,  as  always  from  the 
east,  the  Vignemale  shapes  well — a  harmonious  moun- 
tain rising  to  its  great  height  with  stately  curves 
of  its  glacier-clothed  sides.  The  Mont  Perdu  reveals 
also  the  full  expanse  of  its  glaciers  and  snowfields,  so 
readily  shown  to  the  Spaniard,  so  hidden  from  the 
Frenchman,  until  its  French  name  has  come  to  expresd 
that  mystery  of  secretiveness  which  makes  its  very 
existence  a  legend  to  the  dwellers  in  the  French 
valleys.2 

1  See  Part  III.,  Supp.  Section,  §  5,  on  the  "Formation  and  Structure  of  the 
Pyrenees,"  for  a  summary  of  the  various  theories. 

2  The  Mont  Perdu  is  only  perdu  to  Frenchmen.  "  From  almost  every  point  on 
the  south  side  commanding  a  view  of  the  Central  Pyrenees,  the  Perdu  is  a  most 
striking  and  conspicuous  object"  (article  by  Mr.  John  Ormsby,  in  Alpine 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  338).  Las  tres  Sorellas  ("The  Three  Sisters")  is  the  Spanish 
name  for  the  Marbore,  the  Cylindre,  and  the  Mont  Perdu. 
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We  delayed  an  hour  on  the  summit,  basking  in  the 
hoi  sun,  tempered  by  a  cool  mountain  breeze.  It  was 
him  about  midday  when  we  began  to  descend  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain;  for  Pierre  estimated  the 
journey  to  Le  Plan  at  seven  hours,  and  we  should  want 
all  our  time  if  we  were  to  be  in  before  dusk.  Before 
leaving  the  cairn  we  were  visited  by  two  native  Spanish 
chamois-hunters.  Their  lean,  sun-scorched  faces  were 
dark  with  the  dust  and  grime  of  outdoor  life;  round 
their  heads  were  black  silk  bead-bandages,  beneath  large, 
round,  ancient  hats  ;  in  their  hands  were  long  rifles. 
They  seemed  tit  denizens  of  those  heights  wiry,  agile, 
earth-stained.  We  lent  them  our  spy-glass,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  had  detected  some  chamois  on  a  distant 
part  of  the  ridge.  Instantly  they  were  oft  along  the 
ridge,  treading  as  swiftly  and  surely  as  the  chamois  them- 
selves. Long  afterwards,  below  in  the  valley,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  falling  stones  above  us,  and  saw  them 
working  their  way  along  the  ridges,  small  human  specks, 
idless  of  peril.  What  was  our  mountaineering  to 
theirs— day  and  night  on  these  heights  ! 

We  left  the  ridge  abruptly,  and  descended  rapidly, 
each  for  himself,  down  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
rocks,  very  fragile  to  the  touch.  But  this  difficult  bit 
did  not  last  long,  and  within  a  half  an  hour  we  had 
reached  easier  slopes  below,  and  enjoyed  an  exhilarating 
tde  down  a  long  patch  of  snow.  As  we  got  lower 
the  ridge  stood  out  above  us  darkly  against  the  blue 
skv,  fringed  below  with  a  belt  of  snow — like  the  white 
dress  of  an  Arab  against  his  swarthy  skin.  For 
with  the  deep  blue  sky  above  and  the  snow  beneath 
rocks    looked    darker   than  ever — almost  black.      There 
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was  a  pause  for  sketching,  and  then  further  descent  over 
rough  snow  and  glacier  slabs,  changing  to  loose  earth 
on  steep,  slippery  rocks,  trivial  in  their  proportions 
though  absurdly  vexatious,  and  ending  in  stretches  of 
welcome  grass.  As  far  as  climbing  went,  the  day  was 
over. 

But  much  toil  remained.  "  Seven  hours  from  the  top 
to  Le  Plan  "  sounded  lightly  enough  in  the  camp  on  the 
previous  evening  ;  but  now,  after  seven  hours  of  severe 
climbing,  even  five  sounded  too  much.     Every  climber 
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knows  how  hard  it  is  after  the  stress  and  excitement  of  a 
climb  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  plodding  monotony  of  a 
long  valley  walk  ;  and  now  our  spirits  grew  more  rebel- 
lious as  the  sun  grew  stronger  above  us.  First  a  hillside 
of  raspberries,  then  a  bank  of  bilberries,  and,  at  last, 
the  cool  shade  of  trees,  the  tempting  chill  of  a  torrent 
from  the  glacier,  cooling  all  the  hot  air  around,  and,  near 
at  hand,  a  bank,  carpeted  with  grass  and  flowers — 

"  Were  it  not  better  clone,   as  others  use — " 

We  had  some  excuse.     For  there  are  moments  in  the 
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return  from  a  high  climb  amid  ice  and  snow  when  the 
breath  of  the  warm  world  strikes  on  your  senses  with  a 
shock  of  luxurious  welcome.  A  waft  of  air,  odorous  with 
the  scents  of  resinous  firewoods  and  honeyed  flowers,  fans 
your  tiled,  scorched  face.  Rich,  soft  beds  of  the  Alpine 
rose  and  the  bracken  tern  invite  weary  limbs  to  repose. 
Springs  of  crystal  water,  not  trickling  sparsely  from  snow- 
beds  or  gushing  white  and  gritty  from  under  icefields, 
but  springing  clear  and  cold  from  cups  of  moss  and 
tern,  remind  you  of  pressing  thirst  and  clinging  grime. 
Birds  and  butterflies  fly  round  you,  recalling  the  trivial 
pleasures  of  life  under  the  sun.  Wild  fruit  on  every  side 
— strawberries,  raspberries,  and  bilberries — invite  to  be 
eaten.  It  is  the  self-assertion  of  animate  nature— the 
claim   to   warm,   teed,  and  sustain. 

And  so,  under  this  Circean  spell,  and  shaping  a  dream 
of  perpetual  light,  we  ignored  the  coming  night.  We 
feasted  on  fruit  ;  we  bathed  our  feet  ;  we  smoked,  while 
Pierre  sat  and  scowled.  But  at  last  the  voice  of  duty 
readied  us,  and  snatched  us  away  from  these  delights. 
Once  more  we  set  our  faces  onwards,  down  a  good  path, 
which  led  us  ever  lower  through  pine-woods,  until  we 
turned  an  angle  and  joined  the  main  valley  leading  south- 
west to  Le  Plan — the  Vallee  de  Gistain.  Let  me  not  say 
a  word  against  that  valley  !  Among  the  many  which  the 
Pyrenees  have  left  stored  in  memory  that  stands  out  not 
least  beautiful,  with  its  capricious  windings,  its  wooded 
sides,  and  its  unceasing  torrent-voice,  now  high,  now- 
low,  now  almost  lost  in  the  whirr  of  the  cicadas  and  the 
hum  of  insect-life.  But  its  blandest  admirer  coidd  not 
deny  that  valley's  length.  Even  Pierre,  who  always 
made  the  best  of  his  own    country,  was  forced  to   admit 
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this.  "  Yes,  it  is  a  long  valley,"  he  said  slowly,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  hour,  when  the  turn  of  another  corner 
brought  us  into  view  of  yet  another  stretch,  seemingly 
limitless,  and  winding  out  of  sight  and  call.  There  were 
not  many  incidents.  A  post  of  carabineers  at  the  Hospice 
de  Gistain,  with  their  swarthy  faces  and  unmended 
uniforms,  reminded  us  that  we  were  still  in  Spain.  A 
troop  of  soldiers  in  white  cotton  uniforms,  carrying 
instruments  for  surveying,  came  slowly  up  the  valley. 
They  had  probably  been  sent  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
new  survey  of  the  Posets,  and  would  perhaps  spend  that 
night  within  some  wretched  cabane  in  those  thin  gar- 
ments. When  they  found  whence  we  had  come,  they 
surrounded  our  men  and  eagerly  plied  them  with 
questions.  Then,  lower  down,  the  humanity  changed, 
and  we  met  with  peasants,  driving  their  herds  of  goats 
homewards  for  the  night — ■ 

"  Ite  domum,  satunu,  venit  Hesperus,  ite,  capellae." 

But  alas  !  For  the  last  few  hours  I  had  felt  the  slow 
invasion  of  an  evil  against  which  one  rights  in  vain  ; 
vulgar  and  commonplace  in  sound,  but  painful  and 
paralysing  in  effect — footsoreness.  Shelley  speaks  of 
himself  somewhere  as  a  nerve  to  feel  the  else  unfeli 
sufferings  of  the  world.  That  is  just  what  my  feet  had 
become.  Every  stone — it  was  a  Spanish  path — lodged 
a  grievance  ;  every  irregularity  of  ground  scoured  a  track 
of  pain.  The  muscles  are  notorious  cowards,  and  the 
will  urges  them  in  vain.  Gloomier  and  gloomier  grew 
the  faces  of  the  party  as  halt  followed  halt,  and  my 
limping  pace  challenged  Nemesis  in  rivalry.  When,  in 
the  late    afternoon,   we    sat    in    a    ditch   to   take   a    final 
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meal  o\  potted  meat  and  raspberry  jam,  we  were  still 
two  hours  from  Le  IM.m,  and  at  the-  present  speed, 
probably  three.    In  other  words,  we  should  be  benighted. 

A  bright  thoughl  flitted  across  our  melancholy.  We 
had  passed  many  mules,  big  and  small  ;  why  not  charter 
one  to  carry  me?  No  sooner  conceived  than  executed. 
A  tew  minutes  after  we  met  a  stately  peasant,  in  a 
splendid  costume,  driving  a  donkey  laden  with  hay. 
Now,  a  donkey  i>  a  humbler  animal  than  the  mule,  and 
of  less  repute  among  men.  But  she  is  steadier  in 
Carriage,  more  honest  in  her  profession  of  species,  and 
conceals,  beneath  a  sombre  exterior,  a  singularly  acute 
Intelligence.  1  had  as  lief  ride  her  as  any  mule.  So 
it  was  gently  suggested  to  the  owner  that  his  lady  of 
the  hay  might  be  raised  to  a  more  useful,  and,  perchance, 
more  profitable,  employment.  In  a  moment  the  hay 
was  nii  and  I  was  on.  Xo  rest  was  ever  more  sweet 
than  that  perilous  perch  ;  no  motion  more  soothing 
than  her  precarious  stumblings  in  the  tracks  that  passed 
for  paths.  My  driver  drew  us  on  with  a  vulgar  halter ; 
but  his  costume  made  up  for  the  discourtesy.  He  was 
a  study  in  blues — blue  velvet  jacket,  blue  knickerbockers, 
blue  stockings,  and  blue  shirt — surmounted  by  a  large, 
round  hat,  over  his  dark,  Latin  face.  It  was  just  the 
peasant  costume  of  the  Spanish  side — the  costume  which 
we  saw  hourly,  a  sumptuous  contrast  to  the  dirty,  ill- 
shaven  faces  of  the  owners,  and  the  background  of 
sordid  poverty  visible  in  their  homes  and  fields. 

We  now  descended  the  valley  at  a  good  pace,  moving 
for  a  time  almost  directly  south,  through  a  country  of 
richer  vegetation.  Hut  at  the  end  oi  an  hour  the  valley 
widened    out.     Our  spirits   rose  as   we   saw  roofs  below 
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us  ;  it  must  be  the  end.  But  this  was  only  St.  Juan. 
Le  Plan  still  lay  some  distance  further  on.  Never  was 
there  a  more  filthy  village  than  St.  Juan,  more  utterly 
untouched  by  any  governing  or  civilising  hand.  We 
threaded  our  way  down  steep,  narrow  streets,  between 
high,  sordid  houses,  thronged  with  dirty  and  inquisitive 
spectators.  The  donkey  slipped  and  slithered,  and  the 
rider  became  the  recipient  of  many  a  gibe.  But  we  pressed 
on  without  halting  along  an  excellent  path  that  led  to  the 
further  village.  Below  us,  on  the  left,  lay  a  great,  grey 
waste  of  stones,  an  empty  torrent-bed.  Hither  in  winter- 
time the  washings  of  these  hills  must  converge,  and  fill 
the  valleys  with  the  tumult  of  many  waters.  At  last  we 
entered  Le  Plan — narrow,  foetid,  noisy.  Shrieked  at  from 
windows,  entreated  by  Posadas,  we  pressed  austerely  on  to 
that  bridge  "  below  the  village,"  which  was  to  be  the 
end  of  our  toils.  There  was  a  long  thridding  of  half- 
darkened  streets — an  emergence  in  the  growing  dusk 
on  to  the  path  beyond ;  a  sound  of  waters,  then  a  halt 
on  a  narrow  bridge  of  logs,  over  a  rushing  stream.  This 
was  Pierre's  "bridge  below  the  village";  and  here  Jean 
ought  to  be.  What  were  those  animals  looming  through 
the  dusk  ?  Surely  they  must  be  Jean's  mules — as  trysts 
are  sacred  !  But  no  !  the  music  of  their  bells  grows 
louder,  and  they  come  jingling  past  us — mere  cattle  re- 
turning for  the  night  to  the  village.  The  peasants  shake 
their  heads.  They  have  seen  no  mules.  There  are 
none  about.  Pierre  and  Alexis  go  forward  to  search, 
but  return  empty  of  news.  Jean  must  have  gone  wrong. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  about  it.  He  was  always 
a  bit  of  a  fool. 

But   now  the  local   man  speaks — the  glorious  person 
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who  does  me  the  honour  of  dragging  my  donkey. 
There  are,  il  seems,  two  bridges  near  the  village:  one 
.it  this  end,  and  the  other  at  the  western  end.  Both 
are,  in  a  sense,  "below  the  village " — it  depends  on  the 
point  ol  the  compass.  Jean  may  have  gone  to  the 
other.  We  agree  that  it  is  possible  -anything  is  possible 
— and  the  caravan  is  again  put  in  motion,  towards  the 
western  bridge.  Again  we  enter  the  village,  and  pain- 
fully traverse  its  streets  once  more.  Again  we  emerge  at 
the  other  side,  •n\<.\  descend  over  a  path  of  stones.  Again 
we  arrive  at  a  bridge  of  logs,  painfully  search  the  sur- 
rounding country — now  almost  completely  dark  and 
laboriously  question  the  passers-by.  Still  no  Jean  !  The 
woods  echo  his  name;  the  river  seems  to  carry  it. 
We  shout  in  vain.  He  is  not  here.  It  is  now  clear 
that  he  has  lost  himself.  He  was  ever  a  lout,  we  sav — 
for  now  we  speak  strongly,  and  without  restraint.  He 
had  never  got  over  the  thunderstorm;  he  was  sick  and 
frightened  of  the  journey— in  brief,  he  was  an  idiot,  a 
loon,  and  probably  a  knave.  We  hoped  that  our  curses 
would  reach  him  at  Yenasque. 

It  was  not  feasible  to  sleep  here,  in  the  open  air, 
without  rugs  or  coverings,  so  we  slowly  retraced  our 
way  back  to  the  village  ;  not  without  a  feeling  that  our 
men  had  once  more  gained  the  day.  For  we  must 
sleep  in  the  "Posada";  there  was  nothing  else  for  it. 
And  so  we  groped  our  way  through  the  dark  streets, 
followed  the  men  into  a  darker  courtvard,  battered  at 
a  door  and  called  for  lights. 

The  door  is  opened  and  lights  brought  And  whose 
should  be  the  face  above,  his  long  face  wrinkled  up  in 
a  maddening  grin,  but  Jean  himself  ! 
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The  grin  slightly  relaxed  as  we  spoke  our  minds  to 
him  in  all  the  numerous  languages  available  in  the 
Pyrenees.  And  then  he  carefully  explained,  with  the 
sweetest  air  of  inevitable  reason,  that  as  there  were  two 
bridges,  he  had  thought  best  to  stop  somewhere  between 
them.  And  the  central  point,  without  any  pedantry  of 
measurement,  was  plainly  the  Posada — the  Fonda  del 
Sol. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


TO    BIELSA — A    VALLEY    KIDK 


IT  has  been  remarked  by  a  climber  of  economical 
mind  that  human  legs  are  not  meant  to  be  used 
where  horses  can  carry  them.  Our  next  journey  lay 
through  the  valleys  to  Bielsa,  beneath  the  Mont  Perdu  ; 
and  without  absolutely  committing  ourselves  to  such  an 
extravagant  doctrine  of  thrift,  we  considered  that  this 
was  emphatically  a  case  for  riding.  The  Posets  had 
proved  tiring  ;  but  Le  Plan  did  not  invite  to  further 
repose.  The  village  was  picturesque,  but  crowded  and 
filthy,  while  the  inn  was  infested  with  flies  and  vermin. 
Driven  from  my  couch,  1  spent  the  night  on  a  stone 
floor — a  far  harder  bed,  in  spite  of  rugs,  than  any  moun- 
tain-side. There  was  indeed  no  want  of  solidity  about 
the  house,  which  was  built  to  endure  for  centuries — high 
and  narrow,  with  saw-dusted  stone  floors,  and  very  thick 
walls.  We  supped  in  the  long,  public  room — at  one  end 
a  huge  fireplace,  stretching  from  side  to  side  ;  in  the 
middle  a  long  table,  thronged  by  peasants  ;  at  the  other 
end  a  little  recess,  where  we  supped  off  unlimited  soup 
and  raspberries,  washed  down  by  very  bad  wine.  It  was 
at     once    kitchen,     sitting-room,    and    dining-room — the 
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only  living  room,   to  all   appearances,   besides   the   bed- 
rooms.    Not  a  place  to  risk  a  wet  day  in. 

So  it  was  that  not  too  early  on  Saturday,  August  14/// 
— nearer  nine  than  eight  o'clock — a  long  caravan  of  four 
mules,  two    laden   with    baggage   and    two   with   riders, 


^a^^^^^iii^ 


OUR   INN  AT   LE   PLAN". 


started  out  down  the  execrable  footpath  which  leads  out 
of  Le  Plan  on  its  western  side,  crossed  the  log  bridge, 
and  plunged  into  the  narrow  valley  which  is  fitly  named 
the  Paso  de  la  Inclusa.  The  path  is  at  first  good,  but 
soon  degenerates  to  the  average  Spanish  level — a  mere 
scratching  in  the  soil,  often   difficult  to   find   or  follow. 
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The  principle  followed  seemed  to  be  that  nature  should  as 
liar  as  possible  be  left  to  herself.  The  Spaniard  just  mildly 
suggests  a  possible  improvement  ;  nature  gruffly  drops  a 

stone  in  the  way  ;  and  then  he  politely  withdraws  to  his 
caiY-.  But  soon  comes  the  intruding  traveller  with  his 
mules,  and  has  to  spend  lnueh  time,  as  we  did,  in  rolling 
away  the  stones  before  his  caravan  can  pass.  "A  wolves' 
track"  Pierre  called  it;  and  the  words  were  not  too 
Strong.  No  wonder  that  in  these  high  Spanish  valleys 
poverty  stews  in  its  own  juice,  and  that  smuggling  is 
reputed  to  be  a  flourishing  industry. 

An  hour  from  Le  Plan  the  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge 
and  the  only  passage  is  by  a  track  that  skirts  the  side  of  a 
torrent.  Soon  after  the  valley  curves  to  the  north-west, 
and  we  descended  to  the  broad,  level  expanse  of  grey 
stones  and  boulders  left  by  the  swollen  waters  of  winter. 
This  seemed  now  the  only  road,  and  for  a  long  time  our 
mules  staggered  and  stumbled  along  it,  until  we  stopped 
short  among  a  wood  of  willows,  uncertain  how  to  make 
further  progress.  Fortunately  a  kindly  peasant,  whose 
youthful  jacket  and  knickerbockers  belied  his  age,  came 
to  our  rescue,  and  conducted  us  through  the  willows 
back  to  a  clean  path.  The  valley  narrowed  again,  and 
we  followed  the  track,  now  and  again  descending  once 
more  to  the  stonv  road  on  our  right,  and  always  finely 
uncertain  whither  it  would  continue.  After  another 
hour  of  this  we  came  to  a  meeting  of  three  valleys  above 
a  hamlet,  named  Salina  de  Sin,  whose  roofs  we  could  see 
away  on  the  left.  Our  way  lay  up  the  right-hand  valley. 
The  mules  waded  the  Ciagetta  ;  we  crossed  on  a  solitary 
pine-log,  and  gladly  passed  on  to  a  broad  path,  that  led  up 
steeply  in  zigzags.     For  now  we  had  reached  the  apex  of 
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the  triangle  formed  by  our  route,  and  began  to  strike  off 
down  the  further  side.  It  was  past  midday,  and  almost 
the  hour  which  Pierre  had  named  for  our  arrival  at 
Bielsa.  But  several  hours  of  quiet  plodding  lay  before 
us  ere  we  saw  the  little  village  of  Bielsa  perched  above 
us,  contained  in  itself  and  set  on  a  hill. 

We  crossed  the  lofty  stone  bridge,  climbed  the  pathway 
up  into  the  village,  and  crowded  into  the  Posada  del  Pellos. 
It  was  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  Fonda  del 
Sol  ;  but  there  was  the  memory  of  hard  stone  floors,  and 
we  soon  began  to  think  of  getting  on  in  time  for  pitching 
the  tent  ;  for  our  plan  of  the  day's  work  had  been  to  pass 
Bielsa  and  ascend  to  the  end  of  the  valley  on  the  east 
of  the  Mont  Perdu,  in  readiness  for  climbing  on  the 
morrow  up  to  the  high  cabane  beneath  the  glacier. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that  Pierre  had  quite  other 
designs.  The  old  farce  began  again.  First  there  was  a 
certain  matter  of  boots,  which  must  be  mended  before 
the  owner  climbed  another  mountain.  The  cobbler 
could  not  mend  them  before  sundown.  A  minute  later 
came  the  news  that  the  cobbler  was  away — we  must  wait 
for  the  morrow.  To  which  came  the  final  reply,  "  Hang 
the  boots  ;  we  will  go  on  as  we  are."  "  Comme  vous 
voulez  !  " — "  Moi  c'est  egal  !  " — "Tout  de  suite!"  and 
Pierre  retired,  shamming  death.  A  few  minutes  after,  and 
he  returned,  this  time  with  Jean.  The  muleteer's  gaunt, 
solemn  face  seemed  to  have  been  stretched  longer.  He 
was  almost  inarticulate  with  woe.  The  mules — poor 
beasts  ! — they  were  utterly  tired  out.  The  first  camping- 
ground  was  four  hours  off,  and  they  could  not  possibly 
go  so  far.  They  had  two  long  days,  and  must  have  rest. 
Such  was  the  burden,  and  Pierre  corroborated.     If  they 
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went  up  tin--  evening,  he  added,  it  would  mala-  eighl  more 
hours  in  all.  For  they  must  return  t<>  Bielsa  in  the 
morning  before  they  started  on  their  next  journey  round 

the  Mont  Perdu,  to  meet  us  at  ( lavarnie.  The  beasts 
COuld   not  stand   it — they   would   break  down. 

We  felt  sore  and  injured  at  this  new  blow.  It  was 
below  the  belt.  We  could  not  resist  the  plea  of  humanity, 
OT  be  responsible  for  working  animals  when  their  guar- 
dians reported  them  unequal  to  it.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  give  way  ;  but  we  still  held  out  against 
sleeping  in  the  inn.  We  would  camp  here,  at  Bielsa, 
below  the  village,  in  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  at  live  o'clock.  "  Comme  vous  voulez  !" — "  Tout  de 
suite!"  and  Pierre  retired  with  Jean,  their  first  point 
gained. 

After  that  the  final  step  in  the  surrender  came  rapidly. 
For  the  last  few  hours  the  sky  had  been  darkening  in  the 
way  of  the  wind,  at  first  with  a  thick  haze,  and  then  with 
black  thunder-clouds,  massing  above  the  mountains. 
When  we  sat  down  to  our  meal — of  rare  excellence  for 
a  Pyrenean  inn — the  room  was  already  darkening.  We 
ate  in  silence.  Our  sleeping  chamber  had  proved  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  service — perhaps  stimulated  by 
1  'ierre — was  admirable. 

A  sense  of  absurdity  was  growing  on  us — absurdity 
that  we  should  leave  all  this  and  laboriously  pitch  our 
tent  below  the  village,  where  the  women  perhaps  washed 
out  their  linen  !  The  last  touch  of  ridicule  was  added  by 
the  coming  storm.  It  was  the  very  farce  of  adventure. 
Don  Quixote  never  went  beyond  it.  At  last  the  silence 
broke,  the  laugh  came,  and  one  stole  out  to  tell  Pierre 
that  we  would  stay  in  the  inn.     "  Comme  vous  voulez  !" 
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"  Moi  c'est  egal  ! " — the  old  villain  !  He  had  won 
again  ! 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  Almost  exactly  at  five  o'clock  a 
big  storm-cloud,  black  and  heavy  with  rain,  came  sweep- 
ing up  the  valley,  eating  up  the  landscape  before  it,  and 
followed  by  wind  and  hail.  The  cloud  burst  full  on  the 
village.  The  good  folk  clattered  about,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  every  window  was  shuttered,  and  we  sitting  in 
semi-darkness,  listening  to  the  lash  of  rain  and  rattle  of 
thunder. 

And  then  we  almost  thought  that  Pierre  was  right 
after  all. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

UNDER    THE    MONT    PERDU — A    DAY    IX    A    BARN 

THE  morning  (Sunday,  August  15///),  broke  with 
doubtful  omens  of  sky  and  mountain.  The 
storm  of  the  previous  evening  had  passed,  and  the  sky 
washed  clear  before  nightfall  ;  but  now  the  mists  clung 
to  the  high  mountains,  and  grew  as  the  day  advanced. 
We  had  a  seven  hours'  walk  before  usto  reach  the  cabane 
that  evening — three  up  the  valley  of  Pinede,  and  four 
further  up  the  slopes  of  the  Perdu.  A  six  o'clock  start 
would,  it  seemed,  give  us  ample  time  for  early  arrival  at 
the  cabane.  Close  on  that  hour  we  were  already  in  the 
main  street  of  Bielsa,  turning  our  backs  on  the  quaint 
village  with  its  picturesque  church,  and  bidding  farewell 
to  Jean,  who  disappeared  down  the  path  by  which  we 
had  come  with  his  laden  mules,  bound  for  Gavarnie 
— neither  he  nor  we  clearly  knew  how.  We  took 
sleeping-bags  with  us,  and  two  days'  food,  now  snugly 
packed  on  the  back  of  a  donkey,  always  at  hand  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  chartered  by  Pierre  without  a  "  by  your 
leave."  The  beast  was  led  by  an  aged  gentleman  in  velvet 
knickerbockers,  with  an  air  of  academic  distinction  that 
would  have   fitted  him  for  University    life.      One  could 
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almost  figure  him  sleeping  in  the  obscure  corner  of  some 
college  chapel  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  his  face  half 
buried  in  his  surplice  and  his  eyes  closed  in  pious 
repose. 

A    short   ascent  from    Bielsa  in    a  westerly   direction, 


OLD   CHLKCH    AT   BIELSA. 


brought  us  to  the  level  floor  of  a  long  valley  running 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Perdu  group — the  valley  of  Pinede. 
To  the  south  it  is  flanked  by  steep  slopes  of  rock — the 
Parets  de  Pinede — and  in  the  centre  is  scored  with  the 
grey  stone-littered  scars  of  watercourses.       Far  off,  at  the 
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extreme  westerly  limit  ol  the  valley,  slightly  to  the  south, 
the  summit  ot  the  Mont  Perdu  is  just  visible.1  F<  >r  .1  time 
it  was  quite  clear  ol  clouds,  but  gradually  the  mists  rose 
and  forming  into  clouds  shut  the  peak  from  our  view  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Walking  ;it  our  case- and  halting  now 
and  again  for  a  sketch,  we  passed  the  little  hamlet  of 
Espierba,  the  last  houses  within  the  Spanish  frontier, 
crossed  the  greal  grey  winter-bed  of  theCinca,  and  halted 


IHI     VAI.    DE    PINEDE    (MONT    PERDU    AT    HEAD). 

amid  a  group  of  half-ruined  and  deserted  buildings — a 
chapel,  and  some  barns.    It  was  a  sorry  arrival.    The  rain 

had  already  begun  to  fall  in  slow,  big  drops  from  the 
pall  of  mist,  now  rapidly  falling  lower,  and  we  sought 
a  sheltered  spot  for  breakfast.  In  the  middle  of  the 
deserted  hamlet  stood  a  great  oblong  building,  well 
built  and  roofed,  and  tempting  to  poor  outcasts.  It  was 
clearly  a  barn,  stored  with  hay  and  corn,  the  very  place 

1  Sec  Part  III..  Supp.  Section,  >i  4.  p.  308,  for  climbing  history. 
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for  us,  and  securely  locked  !  But  Alexis  was  a  man  of 
invention.  Beneath  the  fastened  door  was  a  small  hole — 
a  gap  between  the  woodwork  and  masonry.  We  saw  a 
vision  of  disappearing  legs,  heard  a  noise  of  bars  falling 
and  doors  opening,  and  then  behold  Alexis  at  the  open 
door,  hospitably  inviting  us  to  warmth  and  rest  !  We 
climbed  up  the  rickety  ladder,  and  were  soon  comfortably 
enjoying  an  ample  breakfast.  When  we  meet  the  owner 
or  owners  of  that  hostelry,  we  shall  doubtless  be  able 
to  explain  matters,  and  deliver  excuses  convincing  to  a 
humane  heart. 


SUMMIT   OF    MONT   PERDU    FROM   VAL   DE    PINEDE. 

The  memory  of  that  barn  still  breeds  benediction.  For 
the  next  eighteen  hours  it  was  our  sole  refuge  from  the 
rain,  outside  mercilessly  streaming  on  hill  and  valley. 
The  clouds  hid  everything  except  the  few  dreary  buildings 
round  us.  The  water  found  out  weak  spots  in  our  roof ; 
but  there  was  always  enough  room  to  be  dry  in.  We 
breakfasted  with  elaborate  leisure  ;  we  smoked  many 
pipes  ;  we  played  draughts  with  bits  of  coloured  paper  ; 
but  the  rain — it  still  rained  all  the  clay.  We  longed  for 
the  Mont  Perdu   with    a  great  desire  ;   but   above   us  lay 
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drenched  woods,  and  the  prospect  «>t  ;i  night  in  wet 
Clothes  within  the  leaky  walls  of  a  Pyrenean  hut.  Not 
being  amphibious,   we  clung  to  our  ark. 

At  first  we  imagined  ourselves  alone.  But  about  an 
hour  after  midday  a  trail  of  peasantry  began  to  go  past, 
Bometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in  batches,  all  seem- 
ingly bent  on  a  common  errand.  There  were  nun, 
women,  and  children  among  them — chiefly  women. 
Many  carried  umbrellas,  and  some  walked  barefoot 
over  the  stones  and  through  the  mud.  Pierre  explained 
that  they  had  come  from  a  distant  village  to  their  Sunday 
service  at  the  little  chapel  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  deserted  hamlet.  The  bare  feet,  he  affirmed,  were 
a  form  of  penance  once  very  common  in  these  valley-, 
and  still  sometimes  practised.  We  descended  the  ladder 
and  walked  aeross  to  the  church.  It  was  very  small, 
and  thronged  with  kneeling  folk,  quietly  saying  their 
prayers.  An  old  gentleman,  of  a  sweet,  benevolent 
countenance,  tolled  a  bell,  which  he  now  and  then  lett 
to  act  as  beadle  or  doorkeeper.  There  was  no  priest'. 
The  chapel  was  visited  by  a  cure  only  once  or  twice 
in  the  year.  But  these  Catholic  independents  seemed 
to  thrive  well  enough  by  themselves.  They  prayed 
together,  sang  together,  and  then,  when  all  their  spiritual 
duties  were  performed,  sat  down  together  on  the  floor 
of  the  chapel  and  ate  the  food  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

After  their  service  a  number  of  these  good  people 
paid  us  a  call.  They  climbed  the  ladder,  and  entering 
the  barn  with  a  simple,  unabashed  self-confidence,  sat 
clown  on  the  hay,  and  contemplated  us  in  an  admiring 
circle.     The  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;  and  in  the  barn 
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were  men — some  snoring,  but  still  cast  in  the  human 
form.  The  peasants  had  earned  some  diversion,  and 
Pierre  did  not  grudge  it  them.  He  lit  his  pipe  and 
sat  up,  and  then  began  to  pour  forth  a  rhapsodical 
account  of  our  travels.     I  will  warrant  that  nothing  was 


CHAPKI.   AND   CROSS   AT    FOOT   OF    MONT   PEKIH'. 


lost  in  the  telling.  As  the  stream  of  patois  poured  on, 
the  women's  eyes  opened  wider,  and  the  children's 
mouths  formed  notes  of  exclamation.  Pierre  swelled 
with  pride.  His  epic  grew,  until  it  rivalled  that  of  the 
Cid  or  of  Roland.  But  suddenly  he  was  brought  up 
short.      Our    Homer  had    been   rolling  out    the    periods 
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ot  ln^  Odyssey,  in  which  he  himself  figured  as  the 
Ulysses,  when  the  puzzled  lips  of  one  broke  into  a 
question.  These  children  of  one  narrow  valley,  girt  in 
by  iron  walls,  could  only  take  one  view  of  the  mountains 

as  the  common  enemy  of  man.  No  idea  of  our  aim 
reached  them  :  no  hint  of  its  inwardness.  "What  are 
you  doing  it  tor?"  said  this  one,  holder  than  the  rest. 
"What  are  you  after?"  "Climbing  the  mountains," 
replied  1  aerie,  with  a  shrug,  and  then,  in  his  usual 
phrase— "  amusing  ourselves."  The  women's  eyes  grew 
vet  wider.  They  looked  up  at  the  chill  mountains, 
wrapt  in  mist  and  storms.  They  looked  round  at  the 
barn — not  a  palace  for  kings.  Then  they  looked  at  us. 
We  were  fairly  travel-stained  and  somewhat  grimy.  It 
was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  we  were  seated.  But  we 
did  not  wear  the  air  of  professional  mendicants.  There 
was  about  us  still  just  a  distant  breath  of  respectability, 
such  as  haunts  those  who  have  once  known  the  dignities 
of  a  home.  All  this  they  observed,  and  then  the  lips 
of  one  framed  a  question  which  left  us  speechless — 
dumb  before  the  searching  mind  of  woman.  It  was  : 
"Why?"  Why  did  we  do  this  sort  of  thing?  Why 
did  we  climb  mountains  ?  Pourquoi  t  Pierre  Pujo 
passed  on  the  question  to  me  ;  I  handed  it  on  to  my 
companion  ;  he  threw  it  despairingly  at  Alexis,  who 
laughed  between  his  coughs.  The  rain  pattered  ;  the 
mist  curled  ;  the  wind  moaned  ;  and  we  all  echoed  that 
unanswerable  question — Why  ."  Surely  the  Sphinx  that 
slew  with  riddles  was  a  woman. 

When  conversation  flagged — and  this  query  almost 
killed  it — we  fell  back  on  a  sort  of  exhibition.  It  was 
not  very   large,  and   might  have  almost  escaped  notice 
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in  a  crowded  centre.  But  in  the  mountains  there  are 
fewer  distractions,  and  merit  is  rewarded.  The  most 
successful  "  exhibits  "  were  the  field-glass,  the  compass, 
the  snow-goggles,  and  the  cameras.  The  saintly  elder 
screwed  up  his  sweet  old  face  to  look  through  the 
field-glass.  The  small  children  went  into  shrieks  of 
laughter  when  one  of  the  boys — gorgeous  in  purple 
velvet  and  clean   hose — was  successfully  fitted  with  the 


Ciiijui.    «3e.   Bulsa 


goggles.  But  it  was  the  camera  that  brought  down  the 
house.  The  "  finder,"  with  its  little  picture,  caused 
inexpressible  joy,  and  the  machine  must  be  handed 
round  the  whole  company,  that  they  might  see  one 
another  at  that  curious  angle.  The  mayor  of  the  village, 
a  youngish  and  very  talkative  man,  who  had  not  shaved 
that  week,  took  great  interest,  and  did  us  the  honour  of 
allowing  us  to  photograph  him.  Then  came  the  turn 
of  all  the  others,  one  by  one.     The  light  was  bad  and 
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our  films  were  few.  The  Recording  Angel  will  be 
merciful.  For  let  me  whisper  that  we  took  them 
with  the  shutter  down. 

At  five  o'clock  the  ram  suddenly  abated,  but  it  was 
too  late-  to  give  us  any  hope  of  reaching  the  lmi  before 
nightfall.  We  looked  up  to  the  Cirque  de  Bielsa,  where 
the  mist  was  slightly  lifting,  and  then,  with  Spartan 
resolve,  turned  from  vain  regrets  to  collect  wood  for  a 
fire.     Every  one  gave  a   hand,   and  gradually,  from  far 
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and  near,  each  traveller  returned,  groaning  under  heavy 
trunks,  incumbent  on  sore  shoulders,  or  with  hands 
full  of  the  last  scanty  relics  of  thriving  forests. 

•The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, — " 

Thanks  to  this  law  of  mortality  and  some  straw  from 
the  barn,  we  soon  basked  before  a  blazing  fire.  On  this 
Pierre  placed  several  long  stones,  and  on  these  impro- 
vised frying-pans,  gradually  heated  by  the  lire,  we  cooked 
our   meat,  and   enjoyed  an   admirable  meal.     And   then, 
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defying  the  weather,  we  spent  a  merry  evening  in  the 
warmth  of  our  fire,  listening  to  Pujo's  tales  of  his  travels 
and  Alexis's  discourses  on  Spanish  rule.  They  were  both 
good  talkers.  A  couple  of  years  ago  it  happened  to 
Pierre  to  go  round  Spain  with  a  tourist,  and  he  is  now 
never  tired  of  dilating  on  the  sights  he  saw — on  the  towns, 
the  sea,  the  climate,  the  people.  But,  after  all,  Pierre  is  a 
polite  Frenchman  ;  and  though  Spain  was  his  subject- 
matter,  England  became  his  theme.  It  was  the  English 
— the  English  in  the  mines  round  Bilbao,  the  English  at 
Gibraltar — that  formed  the  burden  of  his  song.  They 
did  all  the  work  and  brought  all  the  money  to  Spain. 
"  Vive  l'Angleterre  ! "  he  cried,  after  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  Gibraltar,  "  it  is  the  English  who  work." 

Alexis  fell  in  with  all  this,  but  added  another  strain — 
of  intense  and  bitter  hatred  for  Spanish  rule.  He  had 
brought  back  from  a  long  stay  at  Bordeaux  a  memory  of 
French  government  which  made  him  ill  contented  with 
life  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  frontier.  It  was  the 
indictment  of  a  thrifty  proprietor  against  a  government 
which  puts  a  penalty  on  industry  and  discourages  enter- 
prise. The  Cuban  war  had  driven  the  taxes  up  to  twenty 
per  cent,  on  every  form  of  property  and  income — the  sons 
and  bread-winners  were  off  in  the  dreadful  island,  con- 
sumed by  disease — the  tax-gatherers  were  everywhere, 
taking  what  they  could  get.  Families  were  crossing 
daily  into  France,  leaving  their  houses  locked  up  behind 
them.  Villages  were  becoming  empty.  And  then  look 
at  the  life  !  No  roads — not  even  paths — no  attempt  to 
spend  the  taxes  on  the  people.  "  But  the  Deputies  ? — 
Cannot  you  complain  through  them  ?"  I  urged.  "  Oh  !  " 
scoffed  Alexis,  "  thev  say  one  thing  in  the  provinces  and 
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do  another  .it  Madrid."  Alas  !  poor  people,  there  are 
other  countries  besides  Spain  where  that  complaint  is 
heard. 

And  so  both  poured  forth  the  full  misery  of  the  Cuban 
woe,  as  it  fell  On  the  mountain  homes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
robbing  them  of  their  bread-winners,  and  sucking  them 
dry  with  the  high  taxes.  Lulled  by  such  eloquence, 
we  almost  forgot  our  failure  to  climb  the  Mont  Perdu. 
Straw  makes  a  good  bed,  and  that  night,  in  our  barn, 
we  slept  the  sleep  of  the  enchanted  courtiers  under  the 
Briar  Rose. 
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OVER   THE    PORT    DE    PIXEDE 


THE  tertian  ague  passed  once  more.  Through  the 
night  the  rain  pattered  on  our  barn,  but  in  the 
early  morning  the  wind  swung  round  to  the  north, 
whence  it  blew  cold  and  dry.  The  clouds  fled  before 
its  face,  and  the  dawn  broke  chill  but  clear.  The  sun 
shone  from  an  ocean  of  unflecked  blue,  and  the  few 
remaining  mists  couched  on  the  mountain  summits,  as 
men  who  have  fled  to  their  last  citadel.  In  a  few  hours 
these  too  dissolved.  But  there  seemed  a  touch  of 
mockery  in  the  smile  of  heaven,  for  it  came  too  late  for 
us.  There  was  no  Perdu  for  us  that  day.  Time  would 
not  suffice  to  return  to  Gavarnie,  and  provisions  would 
not  hold  out  for  a  night  in  the  hut.  The  only  course 
that  remained  was  to  cross  over  the  Port  de  Pinede  and 
the  Breche  d'Allanz — two  high  passes  to  the  north  of 
the  Mont  Perdu,  and  connecting  the  Bielsa  valley  with 
Gavarnie. 

We  breakfasted  by  a  slender  camp-fire  behind  the 
ruined  wall  that  had  sheltered  us  the  night  before,  and 
were  early  afoot,  plunging  through  the  long,  wet  grass 
and  dripping  underwood.     The  sun  shone  brightly  and 
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our  spirits  rose  as  it  reached  us  ;  for  brief  is  the  wise 
man's  sorrow  m  time  of  holiday.  The  glacier  torrent 
from  the  Perdu  was  swollen  with  the  fresh  rains.  Hut 
a  crossing  must  be  found,  and  at  last,  alter  much 
searching,  was  essayed  by  different  members  of  the 
party  at  different  points,  according  to  taste.  As  all  were 
equally  successful,  there  was  no  room  for  scoffing,  and 
we  rallied  sympathetically,  with  bare   wet   feet,  on   the 


THK   GLACIER   OF    MONT    PERDU    FROM    BELOW   THE    PORT    DE   PINEDE. 

further  bank.  Then  began  a  long  climb  up  the  lower 
wooded  slopes,  while  the  valley  beneath  us  slowly 
stretched  out  as  we  rose,  every  detail  clear  in  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere  that  comes  after  rain.  A  couple  of 
hours  brought  us  to  rocks  and  scree.  Here  we  struck 
off  from  the  route  to  the  cabane,  and  inclined  north- 
wards. And  then  began  a  period  of  mortification.  For 
as  we  mounted,  there  opened  out  to  the  left  a  view  of 
the  glacier  and  snowfields  of  the  Mont  Perdu — dazzlingly 
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white  against  a  background  of  blue.  But  for  that 
cursed  ague  we  should  have  been  there — on  those 
glorious  heights  !  These  are  the  familiar  woes  of  the 
climber,   inconsolable. 

As  we  rose  higher  the  view  of  the  Mont  Perdu  grew 
more  beautiful,  and  we  lingered  to  breakfast  while  it 
was  still  before  our  eyes.  And  then,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  heights  to  our  left  shut  out  the  white  mountains, 
and  the  world  seemed  the  poorer.  The  Port  de  Pinede 
now  faced  us.  It  is  a  favourite  smugglers'  pass,  and  as 
we  traversed  long  slopes  of  heart-breaking  scree  we  could 
note  the  marks  of  a  smuggler's  mule  which  must  have 
been  dragged  quite  recently,  slipping  and  sliding,  along 
this  steep  traverse.  The  Port  is  just  a  dip  in  the  moun- 
tain ridge.  It  proves  the  gate  to  a  very  wild  and  bare 
valley,  shut  in  to  the  south,  east,  and  west  by  barriers 
of  mountain,  and  only  open  to  the  north.  This  valley 
we  traversed  along  the  southern  side,  passing  over 
patches  of  snow  and  masses  of  boulders,  strewn  in 
chaotic  confusion. 

Here  we  were  in  the  heart  of  a  very  wild  country, 
typical  of  the  High  Pyrenees.  To  our  left  rose  the 
great  rocky  precipices  of  the  Cirque  d'Estaube,  pierced 
here  and  there  by  steep  gullies,  mostly  filled  with  snow. 
To  our  right  lay  a  waste  of  rocks  and  snow,  stretching 
away  out  of  sight,  grim  with  the  cold  desolation  of 
the  high  Pyrenean  deserts.  In  front,  again,  was  another 
mountain  barrier,  lying  between  us  and  Gavarnie  and 
rising  on  the  north  to  the  Pic  de  Pimene — a  barrier  up 
which  we  must  mount  with  that  weariness  that  comes 
of  a  repeated  ascent.  For  here  again,  as  on  the  Col  de 
Toro    (p.    162)   the    passes  go   in   harness,  and   the   first 
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climb  has  to  be  partly  undone  by  descent  before  the 
Becond  and  final  pass  is  surmounted.  It  is  like  mount- 
ing a  second  wave  after  descending  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea. 

We  ate  chocolate  and  mixed  the  remnants  of  our  wine 
with  the  biddings  from  a  patch  of  snow,  and  then 
climbed  the  tedious  but  easy  ascent  to  the  Breche 
d'Allanz.  These  Pyrenean  passes  are  so  sharply  cut  in 
the  ridges  that  one  is  constantly  surprised  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  transition.  You  pas-,  in  a  step  on  to  the 
edge  of  a  new  country,  while  the  old  view  is  with  equal 
suddenness  blotted  out.  For  hours  you  have  had  the 
same  expanse  of  country  before  the  eyes,  gradually 
shifting  its  perspectives,  but  always,  in  main  outline, 
the  same.  The  long  familiarity  has  produced  a  mood. 
But  as  you  take  that  step  a  new  view  opens,  fully 
revealed  at  a  glance — not  gradually  expanding,  but 
leaping  at  once  to  the  eye,  not  replacing  the  old  by 
process  of  slow  transformation,  but  ejecting  it  as  sud- 
denly as  a  lantern-slide  that  is  thrust  into  the  holder  as 
the  other  slips  out. 

We  did  not  lose  by  the  change  of  views.  Directly  in 
front  of  us  towered  the  Vignemale,  prominent  above  all 
neighbouring  peaks,  clean  of  cloud  and  clear  after  rain  to 
the  smallest  detail  of  its  glacier-clothed  sides— a  pyramid 
of  perfect  whiteness.  Between  ran  the  valley  of  the 
Gave  de  Pau,  deep  below,  hidden  in  green  distances  of 
moor  and  meadow.  To  the '  south-west  rose  the  mass  of 
mountains  beyond  the  Port  de  Gavarnie  side,  while 
nearer,  on  our  left,  and  almost  due  south,  shone  the 
glittering  summits  of  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie — the 
Cylindre,  the  Marbore,  the  Casque  and  the  Taillon.     The 
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sharp  slit  of  the  Breche  de  Roland  stood  out  so  clearly 
against  the  sky  that  one  half  believed  the  legend,  and 
could  see  in  imagination  the  great  Roland's  sword  cleave 
the  barrier  of  rock  and  snow,  impatient  of  delay,  as  it  is 
fabled  to  have  clone.  And  then  nearer  to  us,  just  at 
our  backs  as  we  descended  from  the  pass,  rose  a  pile 
of  rock-peaks,  cleft  with  deep  gullies  and  divided  by 
sudden  fissures — peaks  that  threw  a  challenge  to  the 
climber  and  invited  a  venture  up  their  broken,  rugged 
sides.  But  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest  in  this 
glorious  view  was  the  noble  eastern  face  of  the  Vignemale, 
never  more  worthy  of  the  worship  which  it  exacts  from 
its  friends — never  more  lovely  and  serene.  So  clear  was 
it  that  we  could  trace,  at  this  immense  distance,  every 
detail  of  our  last  year's  climb — the  rock-ridge,  the  glacier, 
and  the  final  black  peak. 

We  stayed  long  gazing  at  this  view,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  haste,  and  below  lay  Capua — for  our  men,  rest ; 
for  ourselves,  a  roof  and  good  wine.  But  at  last  we  must 
be  going,  and  we  descended  long  slopes  of  grass  with 
lightness  of  foot  and  heart — how  light  after  wastes  of 
scree  and  boulders  only  those  can  tell  who  know.  As 
we  passed,  Pierre  insisted  that  we  should  taste  every 
spring,  just  as  an  old  servitor  might  delight  tc  give  you 
from  his  master's  cellars.  For  this  was  Pierre's  own 
country,  and  the  wine  that  welled  up  in  those  basins 
of  moss  and  grass  is  such  that  no  man  can  make.  Thus 
refreshed,  we  descended  rapidly,  and  reached  Gavarnie  in 
the  late  afternoon.  M.  Vergez  gave  us  the  best  of 
welcomes  to  his  admirable  hostelry,  and  for  thirty-six 
hours  we  enjoyed  rest  and  repose  in  the  most  civilised 
spot  that  exists  within  the  area  of  the  High  Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER    X 

TO    PANTICOSA— BY   THE    BRCEHE    DE    BRA2ATO 

OHORTLY  after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Wed- 
w_J  nesday,  August  i&th)  our  caravan  started  off  once 
more  from  Gavarnie,  amid  farewells  from  onr  kindly 
hosts.  We  almost  felt  intruders  on  a  family  party.  For 
all  the  rest  in  onr  caravan  were  of  one  clan — the  old 
guide,  the  two  porters,  the  donkey,  the  donkey-driver, 
and  even  the  two  horses  on  which  we  rode.  All 
belonged  to  the  great  family  of  Pujo,  who  was  ever 
faithful  to  his  own.  The  two  porters  were  Jacques,  his 
son,  and  Andre,  his  nephew,  handsome  and  active  youths 
that  appeared  in  place  of  Jean  and  Alexis,  now  despatched 
home  from  a  country  which  lay  beyond  their  ken.  The 
donkev  was  an  old  pet  of  the  family,  and  driven  by 
Pierre's  daughter,  a  buxom  lass  who  proved  a  sturdy 
mountaineer.  And  the  two  horses  !  Mine  had  been  in 
the  family  for  eighteen  years,  and  my  companion's  was 
her  young  and  frisky  daughter,  who  delighted  to  annoy 
and  trouble  her  mother.  The  whole  family  was  there  on 
the  mountain-side — except  Madame  and  the  family  pig. 

We  were  bound  once  more  for  the  high  mountains, 
after  a  day  of  utter  idleness.     Our  plan  was  to  go  due 
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west,  by  the  Baths  of  Panticosa,  to  the  Balaitous,  a  big 
mountain  rising  to  10,318  feet,  remarkable  and  interesting 
for  the  way  in  which  it  is  shut  in  by  surrounding  peaks. 
The  Balaitous  is  invisible  from  any  town  or  village  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  so  difficult  of  access  that  one  of  the  early 
climbing  parties  spent  several  days  without  discovering 
the  right  mountain.1  There  are  now  several  choices  of 
approach— by  Arrens,  by  Gabas,  or  by  Panticosa.  But 
to  reach  Arrens  or  Gabas  it  would  be  necessary  to 
descend  to  the  valleys  and  fetch  a  large  circuit  by  road  ; 
and  that  was  against  our  general  principle  of  keeping  to 
the  mountains.  We  would  be  faithful  to  the  high  route. 
So  we  decided  to  strike  for  Panticosa  over  the  mountain 
passes,  by  way  of  the  Port  du  Pla  Laube,  and  the  Breche 
de  Brazato.  Beyond  the  first  of  these  passes  there  is  no 
passage  for  mules,  and  the  tent  and  its  belongings  had 
been  accordingly  despatched  on  to  Paris — to  rejoin  us  in 
London  after  many  days — while  the  luggage  had  been 
cut  down  to  sleeping-bags  and  some  tinned  food. 

For  the  first  two  hours  we  wound  up  the  same  valley  by 
which,  in  the  previous  year,  we  had  approached  the 
Vignemale — the  valley  of  the  Ossoue.  In  front  the 
mountains  were  now  clear,  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
winding  stream  we  gained  new  glimpses  of  the  Vignemale 
group,  always  the  centre  of  some  new  picture.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  hour  we  struck  off  to  the  south- 
west, ascending  over  steep  slopes  of  grass,  and  rising 
gradually  to  the  first  high  pass.  At  one  point  we  rode  by 
a  group  of  Spanish  shepherds  breakfasting  close  to  a  herd 
of   browsing    goats — picturesque    human    figures,    their 

1  See  Packe,  1867  ed.,  p.  23.  This  was  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Packe's, 
accompanied  by  guides  from  Eaux  Bonnes.  For  climbing  history  of  Balaitous  see 
Part  III.  Supp.  Section,  §14,  p.  311. 
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heads  bound  with  many-coloured  silk  kerchiefs,  and  their 
clothes  stained  to  the  very  h  u  •  ol  earth,  until  they  them- 
selves seemed  parts  of  the  nature  amid  which  they  dwelt. 
As  we  mounted  higher,  a  line  of  jagged  ridges  rose  on 
mi!  left  to  the  south-west,  with  a  dip  at  one  point.  That 
dip  was  the  Col  du  Pla  Laube — the  first  of  our  two 
passes.  We  mounted  as  fast  as  our  horses  would  permit 
lis,  and  halting  at  nine  o'clock  on  this  side  of  the  pas^, 
Sal  down  by  a  stream  tor  breakfast.  Here  we  must  part 
from  our  beasts,  transfer  the  luggage  to  the  porters,  and 
enter  nw  the  long  trudge  to  the  Baths  of  Panticosa.  So 
after  a  hearty  meal — the  more  eaten,  the  less  to  carry — 
we  shouldered  the  cameras  and  departed  westwards, 
while  the  porters  came  after  with  the  bags,  and  Pierre's 
daughter  returned  homewards  with  her  unruly  following 
of  two  hoists  and  a  donkey. 

We  were  not  altogether  sorry  to  part  from  the  animals. 
The  discussion  with  the  elderly  lady  who  did  me  the 
honour  of  porterage  had  degenerated  into  a  monologue, 
punctuated  by  certain  nail-studded  instructors  intended 
for  softer  tasks.  The  good  lady  showed  no  resentment, 
but  a  distant  look  crept  into  her  eye.  She  had  indeed 
the  courtesy  to  stand  still  during  my  soliloquy;  but  I  had 
as  lief  that  she  had  moved,  and  indeed  that  was  the  chief 
burden  of  my  remarks.  From  the  donkey,  however,  we 
parted  sadly,  for  its  presence  soothed  our  humanity. 
There  was  enough  luggage  to  make  one  prefer  that  a 
donkey  should  be  the  carrier.  But  the  art  of  loading  is 
carried  to  a  fine  point  in  Gavarnie,  and  these  two 
youths  must  certainly  have  held  a  high  place  in  this 
academy.  They  packed  all  the  luggage  within  the 
sleeping-bags,  and  then  poised  the  two  large  bundles  that 
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were  made  on  their  heads.  Thus  loaded,  they  exhibited 
amazing  powers  of  equilibrium,  up  or  down  the  steepest 
places.  They  would  leap  from  stone  to  stone  with  abso- 
lute sureness  of  foot.  They  would  go  quickly  in  short 
spurts,  and  then  they  would  rest  from  time  to  time, 
allowing  us  to  go  ahead.  But  when  they  resumed  they 
would  quickly  overtake  us,  almost  running — for  they 
found  it  easier  to  go  quickly  than  slowly  with  such 
burdens.  They  smoked  cigarettes  unceasingly.  Curiously 
enough,  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  they  complained 
of  was  the  short  piece  of  road— walking — four  miles  or 
so — which  we  had  to  take  at  the  very  end  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Otherwise  they  bore  their  burdens  with  unflinching 
cheerfulness,  even  ascending  with  us  to  the  summit  of 
the  Balaitous  in  spite  of  our  dissuasions. 

We  took  a  last  look  at  the  Gavarnie  mountains,  blinking 
in  the  heat  to  the  east,  and  stepped  through  the  Col  on  to 
the  edge  of  another  world.  Instead  of  the  long  green 
slopes  up  which  we  had  mounted,  a  great  desolate  valley 
lay  stretched  below  us,  strewn  with  the  debris  of  ages — 
great  wastes  of  rock-strewn  chaos.  And  yet  amid  this 
vast  desert  there  are  found  pastures  for  great  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  as  we  traversed  the  valley,  the  only  sound  that 
reached  us  in  the  deep  silence  was  the  distant  baying  of 
Pyrenean  sheep-dogs,  whose  mild  and  innocent  exterior 
— white  coats  flecked  with  black— conceal  a  disposition 
as  black  and  suspicious  as  is  to  be  found  among  the 
animals  disciplined  by  man.  For  three  hours  we  kept  in 
this  valley  of  desolation,  as  free  of  human  habitation  as 
some  waste  in  Spitzbergen.  For  the  first  we  kept  to  the 
northern  side,  traversing  in  and  out  of  steep  gullies  and 
boulder-strewn  beds  of  winter  torrents.     Then  descend- 
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in-  lower  we  crossed  the  stream  and  entered  a  valley 
running  westward  and  ending  in  the  Breche  Brazato. 
Here  was  another  very  long  and  steep  pull  up  slopes  ol 
grass,  until  the  vegetation  ceased,  and  we  found  ourselves 
inside  a  sort  of  amphitheatre.  We  were  on  a  plateau 
Strewn  with  glacier-marked  rock  and  watered  by  a  meagre, 
meandering  stream,  which  gave  an  excuse  for  a  meal.  A 
change  had  gradually  come  over  the  sky  and  the  whole 
prospect  Over  the  mountains  to  the  eastward  the  blue 
of  the  morning  Nky  had  been  gradually  darkened,  and 
range  behind  range  now  seemed  to  frown  on  us,  reflecting 
the  blackne>s  from  the  long  rims  of  thunder-cloud  which 
lightened  now  and  again  with  the  coming  storm.  It  was 
such  a  picture  as  hung  on  the  walls  of  Tennyson's 
"  Palace  of    Art  "  :— 


— ••  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  si 
Beyond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 

All  barrel  with  long  white  clouds  the  scorntnl  c 
And  highest,  snow  and  tire." 


For  the  last  hour  the  mountains  round  us  had  been 
growling  and  muttering  with  the  warnings  of  a  storm  : 
and  now  the  occasional  drops  of  rain  gave  way  to  a  heavy 
shower — a  real  refreshment  after  the  great  heat  of  the  day. 
We  enjoyed  it  like  parched  ground  after  a  drought. 
Facing  us  to  the  north-east  rose  the  grim  west  face  of  the 
Vignemale,  now  capped  with  cloud.  There  can  be  no 
greater  contrasts  than  the  two  sides  of  this  mountain. 
On  the  eastern  side  it  is  a  beautiful  harmonious  peak, 
clad  in  its  cloak  of  snow  and  armour  of  ice,  while  on  the 
west  it  is  bare  and  desolate,  crowned  with  grey  melan- 
choly.    And  yet   now,  under  its  thick  cap  of  cloud,  the 
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Vignemale,  even  from   this  side   had  a   majestic  gloom 
which   largely  redeemed   its  desolation.1 

An  easy  clamber  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  that 
lay  in  front  of  us.  We  stepped  through  a  slit  in  the 
rocks  and  found  ourselves  once  more  in  a  new  country. 


THE    BRECHE    BRAZATO. 


It  was    a  new  slide  in    the  lantern.      The   view  of   the 
Vignemale  and    the  mountains    south  of   Gavarnie   dis- 


1  The  climb  on  this  side  looks  difficult,  but  should  not  be  very  formidable  if  pro- 
perly tackled  with  ropes.  It  has  been  done  by  Count  Russell,  Henri  Passet, 
Pierre  Pujo  and  others.  (See  Count  Russell's  account  in  his  "Souvenirs  d'un  Mon 
tagnard,"  p.  49.) 
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appeared   behind  the  rocks,  or  was  only  visible   in  the 
frame  of  the  Breche  de  Brazato.     In  front,  far  off  a< 
;i  great  valley,  rose  the  long  line  of  the  Monts  d'Enfer — 
the  "Mountains  of  Hell,"  black,  grim  and   precipitous. 

Between  lay  the  deep  valley  of  Panticosa,  into  which  we 
now  began  to  descend.  It  is  a  long  "  grind,"  largely 
over  scree  A\\d  broken  boulders,  increasingly  steep  until 
the  mountain  wall  tails  almost  precipitously  on  to  Pan- 
ticosa,  that  seems  from  below  to  be  girt  in  by  impassable 
mountains.  For  the  most  part  the  mountain-side  here 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees, 
strewn  with  decayed  tree-trunks  and  parched  for  want  of 
water,  while  the  vegetation  is  sparse  and  poverty-stricken, 
like  the  tufts  of  hair  on  a  head  verging  towards  baldness. 
Hut  at  intervals  the  descent  is  broken  by  two  large  lakes 
that  lie  eacli  in  the  hollow  of  a  plateau,  the  Lac  Brazato 
and  the  Lac  Inferieur  de  Brazato — dark  stretches  of 
water  girt  in  by  grey  desolation,  sorely  tempting  to 
a  swim  but  for  the  coming  night.  We  steadily  de- 
scended over  alternations  of  stony  plateau  and  abrupt 
descent  until  close  on  six  o'clock  we  saw  beneath 
something  that  looked  like  a  large  block  of  workhouse 
buildings  stretched  out  on  a  flat  valley-floor,  as  if  on 
a  map.  These  were  the  Baths  of  Panticosa.  There 
was  never  a  place  that  less  embodied  the  romance 
and  beauty  of  Spain.  It  is  Spain  in  the  mountains — 
Spain  in  exile.  Every  building  looks  square  and  plain. 
The  roads  between  them  seem  drawn  in  straight,  un- 
imaginative lines,  while  away  from  Panticosa  down  into 
the  valley  stretched  away  the  only  good  road  that  we  had 
yet  seen  in  Spain — white,  straight,  and  useful.  To  eyes 
fresh    from    the    mountains    all    this    seemed    like    some 
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monstrous  intrusion,  some  diseased  growth.     But  it  was 
really  what  men  call  civilisation. 

Next  we  came  to  the  customs-house,  perched  some  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley.  It  is  a  dull  valley,  retired 
from  the  world,  and  perhaps  we  looked  rather  suspicious 
characters.  But  we  should  probably  have  had  little 
trouble  had  it  not  been  for  Pierre's  inveterate  passion  for 
deceiving  the  customs  officers.  He  always  regarded  them 
as  fair  game.     Otherwise  a  most  truthful  man,  he  would 
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lie  without  a  blush  to  any  customs  officer — lie  uselessly 
and  without  necessity.  He  thought  himself  very  clever  ; 
but  generally  he  only  roused  suspicions.  Now  he  pressed 
at  first  straight  on  past  the  house  with  nose  in  air  and 
son  and  nephew  at  his  heels,  their  great  bundles  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  landscape.  Stopped,  he  looked  up 
with  surprise,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Who  are  you  to  stop 
me  ? "  Then,  instead  of  stating  the  real  facts,  he  gave 
some  vague  and  offhand  account  of  the  bags — "  things 
to  wear  and  eat,  and  so  on  " — and  pressed  on  once  more. 
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The  man  seemed  for   the   moment   puzzled,  and  let  us 
lown  the   zigzags  leading  to  Panticosa.      But   in  a 

minute  or  two  a  smart  little  official  came  running  down, 
cutting  off  the  zigzags,  and  putting  on  his  white  gloves  as 
he  ran,  like  the  rabbit  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."     Then 

began  the  old  pother.  The  bags  must  be  examined — we 
must  come  with  him.  Pierre  argued  a  little,  and  then 
came  to  us  with  a  long  face.  At  Gavarnie  we  had  gained 
a  document  of  some  use  in  dealing  with  these  troubles, 
but  not  to  be  used  lightly.  "We  must  use  the  paper,"  he 
said  forlornly,  thoroughly  beaten  for  once  by  his  old 
enemies.  The  document  was  produced,  and  very  slowly 
and  solemnly  read  aloud  by  the  officer.  He  grew  more 
serious  as  lie  went  on,  and  very  serious  when  he  reached 
the  end  and  handed  it  back  to  us.  He  must  obey  orders, 
but  his  suspicions  were  not  removed.  How  could  such 
jjed  people  fall  into  favour  ?  Might  there  not  be  a 
forgery  ?  He  seemed  to  think  it,  and  his  eye  dwelt 
lovingly  on  our  bundles,  as  if  loath  to  part  with  so 
charming  an  inquisition.  It  must  be  a  monotonous  life, 
and  I  almost  pitied  the  poor  fellow  for  his  disappointment. 
The  hotels  of  Panticosa  are  just  so  many  big  white- 
washed barracks.  At  first  one  imagines  a  competition 
in  ugliness — a  race  for  utility.  But  there  is  no  com- 
petition. The  existing  hotels  are  all  part  of  the  same 
establishment,  and  the  only  independent  hotel  was  burnt 
down  several  years  ago.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  build 
a  hotel  at  that  height,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  present  monopoly  is  broken  again.  The  present 
proprietors  divide  their  hotels  into  buildings,  distinct 
and  apart,  for  eating  and  sleeping — a  singularly  awkward 
plan,  which  forces  one  to  cross  over  from  one  building 
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to  another  in  the  worst  of  weather  and  at  the  worst 
time  of  the  day  for  the  invalids  who  come  here  for  the 
waters.  In  this  comfortless  transition  one  thinks  tenderly 
of  the  serene  ease  and  comfort  which  the  Swiss  genius 
provides,  even  in  their  highest  mountain  resorts.  No 
wonder  that  the  Spanish  visitors  from  the  valleys  look 
chilly  and  miserable  as  they  walk  about,  wrapped  up 
to  the  ears  in  blankets  and  greatcoats.  Their  amuse- 
ments seemed  to  be  few.  The  mountain  walks  up  those 
steep,  embosoming  hills  are  not  precisely  for  invalids. 
There  is  a  small  lake  at  one  end  of  the  settlement,  and 
a  tradition  survives  that  some  visitors  have  been  known 
to  get  into  the  small  moored  boat  and  row  across.  But 
even  that  would  seem  a  limited  amusement.  Most 
seemed  content  with  promenading  among  the  booths, 
where  they  might  dream  that  they  were  still  in  Barcelona. 
Others  passed  the  time  by  shooting  at  targets  behind 
the  hotels,  drinking  milk  at  a  sort  of  chalet,  or  visiting 
the  slaughterhouse.  Perhaps  this  last  acted  as  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  bull-fight. 

Shortly  after  seven  o'clock  the  brooding  thunder-storm 
burst  on  Panticosa,  almost  windless,  but  with  deluges  of 
rain  and  incessant  lightning.  It  was  a  return  of  the  ague 
— precisely  three  days  after  the  last  affliction.  We  sat 
for  a  time  under  the  verandah  watching  the  play  of 
the  lightning,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  rain  into  the 
hall,  now  packed  with  Spanish  visitors  cut  off  from 
their  bedrooms.  Before  nine  o'clock  the  rain  had 
ceased,  but  the  mists  began  to  form  on  the  hills.  We 
retired  with  orders  conditioned  by  the  morrow's  weather; 
for  ten  hours'  walking  lay  between  us  and  our  sleeping- 
place   on  the   Balaitous.      At  five  o'clock   next  morning 
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one  peered  « >u t  and  reported  the  valley  wrapped  in  misl  ; 
at  seven  things  were  little  better — clouds  low  down,  and 
rain  on  the  heights.  At  that  point  all  observations 
d,  and  were  not  resumed  until  later. 
So  it  happened  that  thi>  day  (Thursday,  August  19th) 
was  given  up  to  patience  and  idleness.  Imprisoned  in 
Panticosa,  we  set  ourselves  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 
We  visited   the   famous   cascade— a  fine   dash   of  water 
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from  the  heights  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  ;  we 
walked  round  the  lake  ;  we  bought  red  waistbands  in 
the  bazaar,  and  when  the  charms  of  that  narrow  valley 
til  to  pall  we  fell  back  on  reading,  writing,  and  even 
recharging  cameras  in  laboriously  darkened  rooms.  For 
once  we  retired  early  without  compunction,  determined 
on  a  punctual  start.  For  dulness  overnight  breeds  vigi- 
lance in  the   morning. 
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HE  Balaitous  lies  north-west  from  Panticosa,  and 
is  divided  from  it  by  the  big  barrier  of  the  Monts 
d'Enfer.  Our  bivouac  for  the  night  was  fixed  at  the 
cabane,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Balaitous,  and  we 
estimated  the  day's  work  at  ten  hours.  A  start  at  six 
left  us,  therefore,  with  a  large  margin  of  time  in  hand 
for  ventures  by  the  way. 

The  morning  broke  absolutely  cloudless,  and  we 
started  with  rare  punctuality.  The  ascent  from  Panti- 
cosa to  the  north-west  is  steep  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  we  were  soon  looking  down  upon  the  bald  outlines 
of  the  bathing-place  as  from  a  balloon.  Facing  us, 
across  the  valley,  the  view  of  mountains  steadily  grew 
as  we  toiled  up.  It  was  a  day  to  make  one  doubt  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere — a  day  so  clear  and  trans- 
parent that  space  seemed  annihilated  and  the  far 
became  the  near.  On  such  a  day  one  almost  realised 
the  roundness  of  the  earth.  To  the  south,  long  ridges 
of  rock  stretched  away  to  the  horizon — the  iron  barriers 
of  the  Southern  Pyrenees.  Opposite  us  rose  the  long 
mountain   slopes    that    lead    to  the   Breche    de    Brazato, 
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clearly  defined  in  every  crease  and  wrinkle,  from  the 
break  in  the  ridge  at  the  top  down  to  Panticosa  itself, 
while  here  and  there  the  little  patches  of  lake  glimmered 
like  the  windows  of  a  greal  palace.  The  sun  struck  us, 
ami  soon  beal  down  with  a  fierce  heat,  as  we  laboured 
On,  ever  upwards.  At  last,  after  three  hours  of  this 
laborious  mounting,  the  way  narrowed  in  ;  our  track 
disappeared,  and,  alter  a  short  and  sharp  scramble  up 
scree  and  rock--,  we  arrived  at  the  first  pass — the  Col 
d'Enfer. 


VIEW    FROM   THE   COL    D ENFER 


We  stepped  through  the  gap  and  stood  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  desolate  region — a  region  of  rock,  ice,  and 
snow.  A  piled-up  snowdrift  half  blocked  the  pass,  and 
below,  on  the  western  side,  lav  a  chilly  lake — the 
Lac  Glace  dn  Bondeillos — partly  covered  with  floating 
ice  and  snow.  The  eye  ranged  over  a  country 
deserted  by  man — a  sea  of  billowy  mountains,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  like  the  waves  in  a  battle  of  tide 
and  wind.  There  seemed  no  easy  passage  through 
this  region — no  penetrating  valley  or  low-dropping 
pass.     The   impression     was   one    of    endless   mountain 
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barriers — obstacle  after  obstacle,  with  ceaseless  alterna- 
tion of  ascent  and  descent,  and  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau 
towering  in  the  distance  at  the  limit  of  the  region. 
Grand  indeed,  but  to  ns  at  the  moment,  in  our  break- 
fastless  state,  perhaps  a  little  forbidding — -suggestive  of 
infinite  labour  and  fatigue.  So  we  silently  turned  our 
backs  on  the  view  and  the  cold  dry  north  wind  that 
swept  the  pass,  and  ate  a  thoughtful  breakfast  of  wine 
and  chicken,  crouching  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks 
on  the  western  side. 

We  descended  to  the  covered  lake  and  then  mounted 
once    more,   traversing  to  the  north  along   the  western 
side  of  the  long  ridge  of  the  Enfer.     A  long  climb  over 
a    big  buttress   brought   us  up  to  the   ridge,  which    we 
followed  on  the  eastern  side  until  it  brought  us  immedi- 
ately under  the  peak.     We  were  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  summit,  and  could  not  resist  the  climb.     The  porters 
were  sent  on  along  the  traverse  below  the  peak,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  continued   to  ascend  the  Enfer  ridge. 
Except  for  the  fragile  condition  of  the  rock  there  was  no 
difficulty  ;  and  within  a   half  an  hour  we   were    on    the 
summit.    From  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  obtained  a  clear 
and  full  view  of   the.  Balaitous  which  showed  its  whole 
mass  to  the  north-west  over  the  heads  of  the  Piedratita 
mountains.      The  mountain  is  singularly  lacking  in  the 
element   of   the    dramatic.     It  has  a  certain  solid,  sub- 
stantial respectability.      Compared  with  the  Pic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau,  it  is  as  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster  Abbey.     The 
Pic    du   Midi  d'Ossau,  which  towered   up    to    the    west, 
belongs  to  the  Gothic  mountains — the  mountains  of  which 
the  Matterhorn  is  the  greatest  European  example.     The 
Balaitous  reflects  a  more  material  mood  of  nature.     It  is 
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;i  great  rock  mass,  very  long,  flattened  at  the  summit,  and 
Burrounded  with  lofty  precipices  edged  with  snowfields 
below.  Seen  from  the  Mont  d'Enfer,  the  Balaitous 
formed  part  <>t'  a  magnificent  panorama — to  the  west,  the 
mountains  of  Azun  and  Cauterets ;  to  the  east,  the 
Vignemale,  the  Gavarnie  peaks,  and  the  Mont  Perdu. 

Within  an  hour  we  had  descended  once  more  to  the 
point  on  the  ridge  where  we  had  parted  from  the  porters, 
slowlv  traversing  over  the  red,  crumbling  rock  below  the 
summit  of  the  Pic  d'Enfer.  Here  another  ridge  strikes 
off  at  a  sharp  angle  from  the  main  arete  to  the  north- 
west, skirting  the  vd^c  of  a  large  stretch  of  glacier- 
smoothed  rock  which  falls  away  to  the  south  for  many 
hundreds  of  feet.  We  crept  carefully  along  this  ridge, 
giving  a  wide  berth  to  the  smooth  rock,  and  then  struck 
down,  still  to  the  north-west,  making  our  way  down  a 
very  steep  descent  over  brittle  rocks.  Then,  after  a  quick 
glissade  over  snow,  we  reached  a  wicked  stretch  of  scree 
below.  Here  we  rejoined  the  porters,  who  had  traversed 
under  the  peak,  and  more  to  the  north.  In  front  of  us 
lay  a  half-circle  of  rock-ridges,  somewhat  like  the  empty 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a  lake  in  the  centre. 
It  was  a  battlement  with  a  breach  in  its  walls — to  the 
south-west.  We  made  a  wide  circuit — a  long  and 
weary  walk  aslant  scree — and  then  mounted  on  the  other 
side  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  Piedrafita.  We  threaded 
the  narrow  pass  by  which  the  ridge  is  cut,  and 
rapidly  descended  to  a  welcome  stream,  where  we  took 
some  much-needed  food.  The  end  of  our  day's  work 
was  now  in  sight.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  descend  a 
long  dip  in  the  hills,  to  wade  a  stream,  and  then  traverse 
partly  along  the  southern  flank  of   the   Pic  de  Cristail 
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until  we  reached  a  convenient  stream  to  camp  by.     But 
those  last  two  hours  are  not  the  easiest  of  the  day. 

I  could  wish  to  give  some  idea  of  the  weird  magnificence 
of  the  country  in  which  we  were  now  moving.  There 
is  something  almost  unearthly  about  the  high  mountain 
landscapes  of  the  Pyrenees.  You  have  no  gentle  fore- 
ground to  diminish  the  savagery  of  the  mountains. 
Your  very  valleys  are  too  high  for  trees  or  any  but 
Alpine  flowers.  You  are  in  the  mountains  of  the 
moon — on  a  crust  that  is  already  growing  cold.  It 
is  the  fantastic  landscape  of  a  dream.  Around  and 
above  rise  black  peaks,  mirrored  beneath  in  the  deep 
blue  of  some  still  mountain  lake.  There  seems  to  be 
no  accepted  order  or  law.  Here  nature  seems  to  have 
wished  to  carve  some  deep  valley  that  might  perhaps  aid 
a  poor  climber  or  shepherd  or  smuggler  —  the  only 
frequenters  of  these  regions.  But  suddenly  her  purpose 
seems  to  be  thwarted,  and  a  barrier  of  obstructive  rock  is 
thrown  across  the  track.  And  so  the  weary  voyager  has 
to  mount  once  more  and  then  to  descend,  'first  doing 
and  then  undoing  his  work.  Or  in  another  quarter  she 
seems  to  have  intended  some  long  ridge  rising  har- 
moniously to  its  peak.  But  suddenly  across  its  path  comes 
another  ridge  equally  seeking  its  own,  and  confusion 
seems  worse  confounded.  And  when  as  the  evening 
closes  you  think  that  surely  the  bitterness  of  death  has 
passed,  you  will  find  some  wall  of  stone  or  ridge  of  rock 
erect  itself  with  mild  but  forbidding  air  between  you  and 
your  resting-place. 

But  at  six  o'clock  the  cabane  —  a  dirty  little  hut  of 
earth  and  rock — at  last  emerged  opposite  us,  on  a  rib  of 
the   mountain-side.     Between   lay  the  stream   to  whose 
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help  we  looked.  Beneath  our  feel  was  thick  grass,  and 
the  hill  above  was  strewn  with  decaying  logs,  the  remnants 
of  ancient  forests— the  very  place  for  ;i  camp. 

We  unpacked  our  bundles,  spread  out  our  sleeping-b 
and  prepared  for  the  night,  [acques  and  Andre  hurried 
oil  to  collect  wood,  and  before  very  long  we  sat  in  front 
o!  .t  roaring  fire.  We  unpacked  our  tins  and  prepared 
our  supper.  The  evening  was  already  chilly,  and  we  were 
glad  to  put  on  every  piece  of  warm  clothing  that  we  had 
brought.  All  these  proceedings,  including  a  wash  in  the 
stream,  were  watched  with  the  very  closest  interest  by  the 
two  shepherds  who  dwelt  in  the  cabane.  Their  sheep 
were  scattered  oyer  the  hills  -we  could  see  the  white- 
spots  flecking  the  mountain-side  far  above  us — and  they 
had  ample  leisure.  And  so  they  made  a  special  journey 
across  the  valley  to  come  and  see  us,  and  then  sat  watch- 
ing us  with  a  growing  amazement,  which  seemed  to 
culminate  when  they  saw  us  using  soap.  To  judge  from 
their  appearance,  it  was  certainly  a  rare  practice  in  these 
parts  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  stream  was  very 
cold  and  that  the  habit  involved  the  wearing  of  additional 
clothes.  The  process  of  dressing  was  also  watched  by 
them  with  an  embarrassing  attention  ;  but  after  a  time  we 
became  a  played-out  sensation  and  the  shepherds  turned 
away,  rather  to  our  relief,  to  go  and  look  after  their 
flocks.  Pierre  never  trusted  a  Spaniard,  and  as  long  as 
they  haunted  the  camp  refused  to  leave  it.  He  always 
summed  up  the  nation  in  one  phrase  -"  They  are  all 
robbers."  Not  until  they  had  left  would  he  consent  to 
join  his  son  and  nephew  in  picking  up  wood. 

As  soon   as  we  were  warm  and   fed  we  were  able  to 
enjoy  with  consummate  tranquillity  the  scene  around  and 
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below.  The  wind  had  quite  dropped,  and  as  the  night 
fell  and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  we  could  realise 
the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  We  were 
camping  on  the  side  of  a  big  valley.  Below  us,  to  the 
south-west,  lay  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  vast  pastures. 
Above  and  around  us  rose  a  circle  of  mountains  which 
became  more  majestic  as  the  darkness  grew  and  every 
detail  was  lost  in  the  black  outlines  against  the  sky.  As 
the  twilight  grew  to  darkness,  there  fell  a  profound  hush. 
The  mountains  seemed  to  go  to  sleep,  crouching  round 
us  ;  and  as  it  was  now  nine  o'clock  and  we  must  be 
moving  by  four,  we  crept  into  our  bags  and  slept. 

Every  now  and  again  during  the  night  one  would  wake 
with  some  change  of  cold  or  heat — some  waxing  or 
waning  of  the  fire — and  then  one  would  look  round  and 
see  the  mountains  still  hushed  under  the  solitary  moon. 
One  realised  what  the  night  really  means — all  the  rest  it 
brings  to  this  poor  old  weary  earth,  scorched  by  the 
implacable  sun.  And  then,  a  little  later,  one  waked 
again  to  see  the  first  glimmer  on  the  edges  of  the  hills. 
It  was  as  if  the  mountains  were  listening  to  some 
distant  call  and  were  slowly  arousing  themselves  from 
sleep.  And  as  the  light  grew,  the  details  of  the  moun- 
tains once  more  came  into  view,  and  we,  too,  grew 
more  wakeful.  At  last,  some  one  rose  and  cried,  "  It  is 
past  four  o'clock  !"  Then  we  all  bustled  out  of  our  bags 
and  prepared  for  breakfast  ;  for  we  had  a  long  day's 
work  before  us,  and  to-day  or  never  we  must  conquer  the 
Balaitous. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  five  o'clock  before  we  had  finished 
breakfasting  and  packing,  and  the  sun  was  already  striking 
on  the  peaks  far  above   us  when  we  left   the  camping- 
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place  and  entered  the  long  valley,  or  rather  deep  gully, 
running  up  to  the  north-easl  far  into  the  mountain — 
the  Frondella.  We  crossed  the  stream  to  the  right  bank, 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  made  out  way  upward 
without  incident.  It  was  very  rough  going,  more  trouble- 
some than  difficult.  Mounting  above  the  grass  we  came 
to  masses  of  sharp  rocky  debris  intermixed  with  smooth 
glacier  slabs  which  now  and  again  called  for  careful 
Stepping.  As  we  ascended,  the  southern  precipices  of 
Balaitous  rose  into  prominence  on  our  right — a  long 
circular  broken  ridge,  very  precipitous,  seeming  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw.  For  a  long  time  we  could  see- 
no  break  in  these  jagged  battlements.  We  seemed  to  be 
advancing,  a  poor  forlorn  hope,  against  impregnable 
ramparts.  But  at  length  we  came  in  view  of  a  wide 
snowheld  shooting  a  long  tongue  up  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  rocky  fortress  above  us,  until  it  licked  the  edges 
of  one  of  those  narrow  cuttings  which  generally  provide 
the  key  to  the  rock-barriers  of  the  Pyrenees.  This 
is  the  Breche  which  has  opened  the  fortress  to  the 
human  enemy  on  this  side,  and  whose  discovery  in 
recent  years,  by  two  native  guides,  has  changed  the 
nature  of  this  climb — the  Breche  Casso  Latour.  We 
crossed  the  lower  part  of  the  snowfield,  and  then  began 
to  mount  a  steep  gradient  by  zigzags,  ending  in  a  short 
and  sharp  ascent  up  a  very  narrow  snow  couloir.  Pierre 
Pujo  went  steadily  on  ahead  without  using  either  rope 
or  axe,  in  the  characteristic  haphazard  fashion  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  slope  grew  steeper,  and  we  kicked  and 
cut  a  good  substantial  staircase.  Then  for  a  moment 
we  paused  at  the  foot  of  some  ugly  rocks  on  our  right. 
We  were  still  below  the  lip  of  the  ridge  ;  but  higher  up 
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the  rocks  rose  precipitously  on  either  side,  and  our 
only  chance  of  getting  on  to  the  ridge  was  to  climb 
up  from  this  place.  So  we  scrambled  up  each  by 
himself  on  to  a  small  ledge  above.  For  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  it  was  a  first-rate  piece  of  climbing,  but 
then  we  turned  westward  and  arrived  on  the  ridge. 
Here  the  going  became  immediately  easier,  and  to  all 
practical  purposes  the  difficult  climbing,  as  far  as  the 
ascent  was  concerned,  was  over  from  that  point.  We 
kept  more  and  more  westward,  mounting  over  tumbled 
masses  of  rock  and  patches  of  snow,  until  we  reached 
the  large  and  ample  plateau  which  forms  the  heart 
of  the  mountain.  From  this  point  it  was  easy  walking, 
and  we  reached  the  top,  as  Pierre  had  accurately  pro- 
phesied, at  nine  o'clock. 

The  view  from  the  top  was  even  more  magnificent 
than  that  which  we  obtained  on  the  previous  day  from 
Pic  d'Enfer.  To  the  west  towered  the  Pic  du  Midi. 
To  the  right  the  vast  western  expanse  of  the  Vignemale 
shut  out  from  us  the  beautiful  shape  of  the  Mont  Perdu. 
Far  off  we  could  see  the  western  side  of  the  Maladetta, 
which  we  had  now  seen  from  many  a  mountain  height. 
To  the  north-east  stretched  the  glacier  of  Las  Neons. 
But  far  more  impressive  than  any  of  these  individual 
mountains  or  glaciers  was  the  general  sea  of  mountains 
beneath  us — the  vast  chaos  of  bare  ridges  and  mountain 
heights  lying  all  silent  and  lifeless  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Except  in  the  Arctic  regions,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  are  any  views  on  this  planet  so  independent 
of  human  colouring  and  adornment  as  the  views  ob- 
tained from  high  mountains.  They  present  the  violence 
of  nature  without  its  movement.     You  seem  to  be  con- 
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templating  an  eternal  condition  <>f  fury,  unchanging  and 
unabatable  —a  petrified  passion — a  silent,  motionless  rage. 

It  i^  the  fixed  frown  Of    nature. 

We  rested  for  an  hour,  and  gladly  diminished  OUT 
burdens  by  making  a  fresh  invasion  on  our  potted  meats. 
But  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  astir  once  more  ;  for  Pierre 
had  given  seven  hours  as  his  estimate  for  the  descent  to 
Gabas.  Gabas  lies  in  a  deep  valley  below  the  Pic  du 
Midi.  It  is  divided  from  the  Balaitous  by  two  passes — 
the  Col  d'Arremoulit  and  the  Col  d'Arrius. 

We  left  the  summit  and  plunged  down  a  very  steep 
and  precipitous  rock  couloir.  We  then  left  the  couloir 
to  the  westward  and  descended  over  an  extraordinarily 
broken  mountain  face.  We  were  not  roped,  and 
descended  very  cautiously.  The  rocks  were  very  un- 
certain and  every  handhold  required  testing.  At  length 
we  passed  once  more  into  another  long  gully  full  of 
debris  that  crumbled  under  the  feet  and  sympathetically 
slipped  down  with  you.  This  descent,  though  never 
perilous,  was  full  of  interest.  We  were  going  down  a 
side  of  the  mountain  which  is  far  more  imposing  than 
the  Breche  by  which  we  had  ascended.  There  is  some- 
thing very  wild  and  grand  about  the  torn  and  twisted 
rocks  of  this  north-western  face.  The  gullies  which 
we  penetrated  seemed  like  rents  in  a  series  of  precipices. 
Below  us  to  the  north  the  mountain  fell  abruptly  in 
precipices,  and  far  beneath  lay  the  sea  of  desolate  Pyre- 
nean  highland — the  grey,  treeless  valleys,  the  snow-girt 
lakes,  and  the  vast  stretches  of  tumbled  rocks. 

To  this  region  we  gradually  descended.  To  the  south, 
as  we  emerged  from  the  precipices,  rose  the  grim  ridges 
robed  below  in  white  raiments  of  snow.     On  this  snow 
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we  could  see  a  number  of  chamois  with  the  naked  eye 
as  they  ran  up,  frightened  by  our  guides'  cries,  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  rocks  above  ;  higher  against  the  sky-line 
we  could  see  the  dip  in  the  rocks  where  they  descended 
to  that  treacherous  breach  of  Casso  Latour  which  lets 
the  enemy  on  to  the  high  tableland  above — the  reverse 
side  of  our  morning's  ascent.  We  crossed  several 
patches  of  snow,  and  then  found  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  a  big,  desolate  valley,  which  stretches  almost  directly 
from  south  to  north.  In  the  centre  are  a  string  of 
three  lakes,  and  a  dip  on  the  western  side  is  the  Col 
d'Arremoulit,  through  which  we  must  pass  to  arrive  at 
Gabas.  There  were  two  alternatives  before  us.  We 
could  either  descend  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley, 
cross  it  by  skirting  the  biggest  of  the  lakes,  and  then 
ascend  to  the  pass  ;  or  we  could  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  descending  by  traversing  along  the  moun- 
tain to  the  north-west  and  working  round  to  the  pass. 
The  toil  of  crossing  the  valley  seemed  irksome,  and  we 
put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Pierre's  plan  to  make 
one  of  his  beloved  traverses  round  the  valley.  But 
the  traverse  became  increasingly  difficult,  and  at  one 
point  looked  really  perilous  to  the  porters,  who  had  to 
make  their  way  over  broken  earth  and  stones  at  the 
head  of  ugly,  precipitous  gullies  with  those  heavy  bundles 
on  their  heads.  Our  difficulties  increased,  and  suddenly 
we  were  brought  up  short  against  the  edge  of  a  sheer 
precipice  which  cut  deep  into  the  mountain  right  across 
our  path.  We  dropped  stones  over  and  heard  them  fall 
into  the  valley  far  below  a  few  seconds  later.  The 
precipice  rose  above  us  to  a  great  height,  and  the  toil 
of  rounding  it  would  be  enormous.     So  finally  there  was 
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nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  traverse  and  retrace 
our  steps  back  t<>  the  point  where  we  had  made  our 
unlucky  choice.  The  precipice  was  a  fortunate  hin- 
drance ;  for  looking  back  afterwards  from  the  pass,  we 
could  see  that  Pierre's  route  would  have  led  us  an 
immense  way  round.  There  was  now  nothing  for  it 
hut  to  descend  to  the  valley.  We  found  an  easier  way 
lower  down,  which  saved  us  some  little  trouble;  but 
the  next  two  hours  was  one  of  those  periods  of  bitter 
and  unceasing  toil  which  are  pleasant  neither  to  expe- 
rience nor  to  memory.  At  half-past  two  we  lunched  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Col  d'Arremoulit,  and 
speculated  on  our  chances  of  reaching  Gabas  that  night. 
We  decided  to  push  on,  and  shortly  afterwards  had 
Crossed  the  ridge,  and  were  descending  rapidly  over  the 
long  slopes  to  the  north-west.  Several  of  the  large  patches 
of  ice  that  lay  on  this  side  of  the  Col  were  really  thin 
coverings  over  small  lakes.  One  of  them  played  us  a 
curious  trick.  As  we  were  crossing  we  heard  a  noise 
which  was  something  between  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder and  the  sudden  rush  of  sound  which  accom- 
panies the  rising  of  a  covey  of  partridges.  We  stopped 
and  looked  round  in  a  state  of  mystification.  Then 
Pierre  began  to  laugh,  and  we  could  see  that  the  piece  of 
snow-covered  ice  on  which  we  were  standing  had 
cracked.  The  crack  ran  round  in  a  circular  shape  and 
the  whole  piece  of  ice  on  which  we  were  standing 
had  slightly  dropped.  But  something  seemed  to  have 
prevented  it  from  falling  in,  and  we  were  saved  an  ugly 
ducking. 

We  now  moved  along  the   northern  side  of  the  Lac 
d'Arremoulit,  a  big  sheet  of  water  that  looked  very  cold 
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and  forbidding.  Not  far  off  we  could  see  the  small  hut 
that  has  been  built  here  by  the  French  Alpine  Club,  and 
Pierre  told  us  sad  stories  of  the  robberies  committed  by 
the  Spanish  smugglers  on  poor  climbers.  "They  are  all 
robbers,"  came  the  old  refrain.  We  enjoyed  the  smooth 
walking  over  the  wide  stretches  of  glacier-smoothed 
rocks  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  lake — almost  as  smooth 
as  pavements,  but  tilted  at  a  slight  angle.  Throughout 
this  country  the  scenery  is  as  wild  and  barren  as  any- 
thing in  the  Pyrenees.  The  barren  ridges,  the  vast  heaps 
of  tumbled  rocks,  the  melancholy,  deserted  lakes — all 
seemed  to  form  together  the  scene  of  some  gigantic 
disaster,  some  terrific  upheaval.  For  us  there  seemed 
no  exit — no  way  of  escape.  Behind  and  in  front  were 
rock-barriers,  to  right  and  left  the  sad,  cold  waters  of 
the  mountain  lakes.  We  passed  between  the  lakes  of 
Arremoulit  and  Artouste,  and  began  to  climb  once  more 
upwards  towards  the  Col  d'Arrius.  In  front  the  moun- 
tains seemed  to  rise  in  a  great  semicircular  barrier, 
divided  from  us  by  a  deep  valley  and  an  impossible 
precipice  to  the  south.  Our  hearts  sank  within  us  as  we 
meditated  the  prospect  of  descending  once  more  to 
attack  the  steep  summit  of  the  pass.  But  a  little  path, 
cut  by  the  French  Alpine  Club,  and  invisible  until  you 
reach  it,  winds  along  the  precipice  to  the  left,  now  broad 
and  now  so  narrow  as  almost  to  fade  away.  To  your 
right  the  precipice  falls  away  abruptly,  and  it  is  like 
crossing  a  ledge  outside  a  gigantic  building.  But  you 
are  thankful  for  the  mercy,  and  the  path  takes  you 
easily  and  smoothly  across  the  traverse,  to  the  summit  of 
the  Col.  From  there  it  descends  to  the  south-west 
down  a   valley  of  immense   length    to   the   road   which 
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runs  up  from  the    French  valley  past  the    Pic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau  and  conies  to  an  end  a  few  miles  short  of  the 
frontier. 
Nothing,   in  brief,   remained  except   sheer    drudgery. 

For  we  had  now  had  ten  hours  of  intensely  fatiguing 
work,  and  it  is  in  such  valleys,  after  the  excitement  of 
climbing  is  over,  that  the  reaction  begins.  The  memory 
of  that  valley— barren  at  first,  but  lower  down  thickly 
flowered  and  wooded — is  not  very  sweet  to  any  of  us, 
and  still  less  sweet  is  the  memory  of  the  long  walk  of 
over  four  miles  down  the  hard  high-road  to  Gabas. 
Welcome  indeed  were  at  length  the  lights  of  the  little 
hamlet,  when  just  alter  half-past  seven  we  saw  them 
glimmering  ahead  of  us.  For  it  was  now  fourteen  hours 
since  we  had  left  our  sleeping-place,  and  the  prospect  of 
tinless  food  and  sheeted  sleep  seemed  very  sweet  to  us. 
We  groped  our  way  through  the  village,  past  the  customs- 
house — to  the  joy  of  Pierre — and  by  many  houses  to 
the  goal  of  our  quest — the  Hotel  du  Pic  du  Midi. 

Long  was  our  rest  at  Gabas  in  this  clean  little  inn,  and 
small  the  enthusiasm  for  another  start  on  the  following 
morning  (Sit inlay,  August  22nd).  The  clouds  had  come 
down,  and  at  midday  sent  us  a  heavy  thunderstorm. 
Our  time  had  run  short  once  more,  and  for  this  year, 
thanks  to  so  many  delays  caused  by  the  weather,  the 
Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  was  out  of  the  question.  So 
after  a  morning's  rest  at  Gabas  we  drove  down  that 
afternoon  in  the  cool  after  the  storm  through  the 
pretty,  wooded  valley,  to  Eaux  Chaudes.  Here  we 
passed  into  a  new  atmosphere  —  social  and  climatic. 
Eaux  Chaudes  is  a  little  clean,  smiling  French  watering- 
place,  wedged  into  a   narrow  valley,   with    no   views  of 
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mountains  beyond  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley,  clothed 
with  pine-woods.  Here  you  find  the  serene  life  of  the 
Frenchman  on  holiday,  with  his  casino,  his  fetes,  and 
his  mild  interest  in  harmless  though  not  heroic  sports. 
We  fell  on  a  lucky  day,  and  saw  a  guides'  race  and  some 
peasants'  dances.  Dropping  down  into  the  valley  next 
morning  we  found  a  succession  of  finely  wooded  views, 
with  a  torrent  foreground,  while  at  one  point  the  ruined 
old  bridge  lent  a  note  of  picturesque  melancholy.  But 
neither  Eaux  Chaudes  nor  Eaux  Bonnes  were  for  us  in 
our  present  mood.  With  the  departure  from  the  high 
mountains  our  holiday  seemed  to  end,  and  we  were  not 
altogether  sorry  next  day  to  drive  down  to  Laruns  and 
take  the  train  to  Paris. 

Once  more  the  mountains  faded  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  second  of  our  two  holidays  to  the  High  Pyrenees 
was  over. 
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l'.v  11.  Llewellyn  Smith 

§i.— THE   PYRENEES  AS  A  CLIMBING  CENTRE 

PROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  traveller  and  climber  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Pyrenean  range  is  the 
almost  unbroken  continuity  of  its  line. 

The  entire  chain  which  forms  the  northern  barrier  of 
the  Spanish  plateau  extends  east  and  west  for  over  six 
hundred  miles.  The  term  Pyrenees,  however,  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  range 
separating  France  and  Spain,  and  stretching  for  some 
280  miles  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  High  Pyrenees  with  which  this  book  is 
more  particularly  concerned,  and  which  alone  are  of 
interest  to  the  climber,  form  the  central  section  of 
this  eastern  half,  extending  roughly  for  about  150 
miles. 

The  regularity  of  the  chain,  the  height  of  the  passes, 
and  the  almost  total  want  of  practicable  roads  across 
them,  except  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  range,  make 
the   Pyrenees  one  of  the  most  perfect  barriers  possible 
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as  regards  the  climate,  race,  and  general  geographical 
and  political  features  of  the  countries  which  it  separates. 

Whatever  part  the  existing  line  of  watershed  played 
originally  in  the  formation  of  the  range  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  structure  (and  we  shall  see  that  the 
more  modern  geological  theories  tend  to  minimise  its  im- 
portance in  this  respect),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
importance  in  historical  times,  in  determining  the  migra- 
tions of  the  peoples.  The  recognised  ancient  routes  from 
Spain  to  Gaul  were  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.1 
It  was  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  that  Hannibal 
passed  with  his  army  to  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  Pompey 
to  the  invasion  of  Spain.  It  was  round  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  High  Pyrenean  barrier  that  the  Saracenic  tide 
of  invasion  poured  into  France  until  rolled  back  by 
Charles  Martel  ;  the  defiles  of  the  Basque  country  to 
the  west  of  the  High  Pyrenees  were  traversed  by 
Charlemagne  when  his  rearguard  was  crushed  by  the 
hardy  mountaineers  at  Roncevaux,  and  later  formed  the 
route  of  our  Black  Prince  in  his  expedition  to  Aragon. 

As  the  centre  of  European  civilisation  shifted  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  the  relative  importance  of 
the  eastern  and  western  routes  changed.  The  only  two 
lines  of  railway  that  connect  Northern  Europe  with  the 
Iberian  peninsula  still  follow  in  the  main  the  old  direc- 
tions, the  one  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
joining  London  and  Paris  with  Madrid  and  Lisbon 
while    the    other   rounds   the    eastern    extremity   of   the 

1  M.  Labrouche,  however,  claims  to  have  traced  an  ancient  carriage  route  from 
Gaul  to  Spain  across  the  Central  Pyrenees,  from  the  Val  d'Aure  over  the  Port  de 
la  Tenarese,  which  he  considers  was  used  in  Roman  times  and  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  gradually  deteriorating  into  the  present  mule-track.  (See  "Revue 
des  Pyrenees,"  i8yo,  p.  541.) 
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range  running  through  Narbonne  and  Perpignan  to 
elona. 

Between  these  two  lines,  nearly  three-  hundred  miles 
apart,  no  railway  surmounts  i  ir  pierces  the  chain.  Parallel 
to  the  range,  along  the  flat  plain  « >f  Southern  France,  where 
once  the  sea  connected  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
runs  a  line  of  railway  from  Bavonne  through  Pan, 
Toulouse  and  Carcassone  to  Narbonne,  shooting  out 
branch  lines  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  but 
hardly  encroaching  on  the  mountain  fastnesses  them- 
selves ;  while  on  the  south  side,  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  principal  chain,  the  Spanish  line  from  sea  to  sea 
sends  out  rarer  offshoots  which  end  much  further  from 
the  foot  of  the  high  mountains,  and  naturally  offer  no 
assistance  to  the  Pyrenean  explorer  from  the  north. 

There  is  always  talk  of  a  line  piercing  the  Pyrenees, 
but  as  yet  it  has  only  been  talk.  A  hasty  glance  at  a 
Spanish  map  suggests  that  the  southern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  excellently  supplied  with  railway  communi- 
cations, until  a  more  careful  scrutiny  separates  the  lines 
"  projected "  from  those  actually  made.  The  scheme 
most  recently  favoured  is  to  connect  Toulouse  with 
Lerida  by  a  line  passing  through  Esterri  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Noguera,  which  we  traversed  in  1896  (see 
p.  84).  At  present,  however,  the  dotted  lines  ornament 
the  map  but  do  not  help  the  traveller. 

Nor  is  the  want  of  railway  communication  between 
north  and  south  supplied  by  practicable  carriage-roads. 

Almost  the  entire  range  of  the  High  Central  Pyrenees 
lies  between  the  road  connecting  the  French  railway 
terminus  at  Ax  with  the  Spanish  station  of  Ripoll  over 
the  Col  de  Puymorens,  and  the  road  from  Oloron  up  the 
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Val  d'Aspe  over  the  Somport  to  the  Spanish  railway  at 
Jaca.  Between  these  points,  distant  over  150  miles,  no 
carriage-road  crosses  the  watershed,  and  the  only  road 
that  crosses  the  political  frontier  of  France  and  Spain 
does  so  at  a  point  (the  Val  d'Aran)  where  the  range  and 
the  frontier  diverge,  and  the  road  soon  loses  itself  in  a 
mule-track  on  the  Spanish  side.  A  large  number  of 
passes — e.g.,  the  Port  de  Venasque — can  be  traversed 
by  mules  or  horses  in  summer,  but  many  others  are 
only  practicable  on  foot,  and  some,  e.g.,  the  Port  du 
Portillon  d'Oo,   involve  actual  climbing. 

A  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
contrast  with  the  Alps  is  the  great  height  of  the  passes 
compared  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  peaks.  The 
main  chain  never  attains  a  greater  height  than  10,820 
feet  (the  Vignemale),  and  rarely  falls  below  8,000  feet. 
At  only  one  point  in  the  entire  distance  here  referred  to 
is  there  a  pass  as  low  as  6,000  feet,  viz.,  the  Col  de  Beret, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Noguera  ;  while  the 
highest  pass,  the  Port  du  Portillon  d'Oo,  is  9,985  feet  in 
height. 

The  leading  direction  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys  is 
neither  perpendicular  nor  parallel,  but  inclined  at  an  acute 
angle  to  the  main  chain,  but  numerous  secondary  valleys 
carved  out  by  the  streams  prevent  the  principal  lines 
of  depression  from  being  easily  recognised.  In  all  parts 
of  the  chain,  however,  there  are  practicable  passes  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  connecting  the  valleys  on  the  same 
side  of  the  main  ridge,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
travelling  with  a  mule  alongside  the  greater  part  of  the 
High  Pyrenees  both  on  the  French  and  Spanish  sides 
without  descending  to  the  lower  valleys  or  the  railways. 
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Owing,  however,  to  the  structure  of  the  range,  such 
travelling  involves  the  crossing  ol  a  great  number  of 
passes. 

The  French  I  Pyrenees  are  themselves  excellently  supplied 
with  good  roads  up  the  transverse  valleys  to  the  fool  of 
the  main  ridge,  e,g.t  the  roads  from  Laruns  through 
Gabas,  from  Pierrefitte  to  Gavarnie  and  to  Cauterets; 
from  Marignac  and  Luchon  to  the  Hospice  de  Luchon, 
from  Ax  owr  the  Col  de  Puymorens.  Longitudinal  roads 
are  also  not  wanting,  e.g.,  that  from  Luchon  to  Arreau 
and  the  Val  d'Aure.  On  the  Spanish  side  (including 
Andorra)  there  are  practically  no  roads  within  the  area 
covered  by  this  book. 

The  highest  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  are  not  on  the 
main  chain,  but  as  a  rule  to  the  south  of  the  watershed. 
Thus  the  three  highest  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees — the  Pic 
Xethou  (or  Aneto)  (11,168  feet)  in  the  Maladetta  chain, 
the  Pic  des  Posets  (11,047  ^eet)>  tne  Mont  Perdu  (10,994 
feet),  are  all  completely  in  Spain.  The  Vignemale 
(10,820  feet)  and  the  Balaitous  (10,319  feet)  are  among 
the  few  first-class  peaks  which  are  situated  on  the  water- 
shed itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  climbing  tour  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
necessarily  governed  by  the  above  considerations.  The 
Spanish  peaks,  except  the  Maladetta  range  and  the  Perdu, 
are  not  easily  accessible  from  the  northern  side,  and 
even  these  can  only  be  reached  from  the  north  by  cross- 
ing the  main  chain  on  the  way.  Those  who  prefer 
to  make  hotels  in  the  northern  valleys  their  succes- 
sive  centres  for  climbing,  may  conquer  a  certain  number 
of  mountains  in  this  way — the  Balaitous  and  Pic  du 
Midi  d'Ossau  from  Gabas  ;  the  Vignemale  and  Perdu  from 
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Gavarnie ;  the  Maladetta  peaks  from  Luchon ;  at  the 
cost,  however,  of  long  and  roundabout  journeys  by  road 
and  rail  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another.  Those 
who  prefer  to  stay  the  whole  time  in  the  high  mountains, 
and  move  along  the  range,  must  do  as  we  did,  and  camp 
out ;  for  the  inns  on  the  Spanish  side,  though  tolerable 
at  an  emergency,  do  not  invite  more  than  the  shortest 
possible  stay,  and  are  as  a  rule  too  far  from  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  serve  as  convenient  climbing  centres. 

The  snow-line  in  the  Pyrenees  is  nearly  1,000  feet  higher 
than  in  the  Alps,  while  the  general  level  of  the  moun- 
tains is  considerably  lower.  The  extent  of  the  snow-fields 
and  glaciers  is  therefore  very  much  less  than  in  the  Alps. 
The  entire  area  of  the  Pyrenean  glaciers  is  computed  by 
M.  Schrader  at  about  8,316  acres  or  13  square  miles.  The 
largest  glaciers  are  on  the  Maladetta  (1,760  acres),  and  on 
the  Mont  Perdu  group  (1,472  acres).  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  under  these  circumstances  the  climber  in 
the  Pyrenees  need  pay  much  less  attention  to  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  the  snow  than  in  Switzerland  or  even  in 
the  snow  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  He  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  encounter  quite  as  much  rotten  rock  and  shifting 
scree  as  he  is  likely  to  desire.  He  must,  of  course,  expect 
to  find  much  less  assistance  in  the  way  of  beaten  tracks 
and  bridges,  and  the  fording  of  torrents  is  a  frequent  and 
often  uncomfortable  incident  in  climbing  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  palmy  days  of  Pyrenean  climbing  for  climbing's 
sake  was  in  the  Sixties,  when  Count  Henry  Russell 
and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Packe  did  the  greater  part 
of  the  pioneer  work  of  first  ascents.  But  among  their 
countrymen  at  least  they  have  had  few  successors. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  a   vast  amount  of 
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llent  wink  in  the  way  <»t  exploration  and  survey  has 
been  done  by  members  of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  by 
such  men  as  Schrader,  Wallon,  the  Comte  de  Saint-Saud, 
Leqtieutre,  Gourdon,  and  others,  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
English  names  among  the  list.  Opinion  in  this  country 
seems  to  have  sel  of  late  againsl  the  Pyrenees  as  a  field 
climbers, and  Pyrenean  guides  and  innkeepers  mourn 
the  fact  that  the  English  have  deserted  their  mountain-. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  desertion  ? 

It  is  certainly  not  likely  that  the  adventurers  who  have 
been  attracted  by  the  wilder  Caucasus  and  Himalayas 
have  been  scared  away  from  the  Pyrenees  by  a  sensational 
account  of  brigands,  which  is  sometimes  ottered  as  the 
explanation  of  the  loss  of  popularity  of  the  district  in  this 
country.  Partly,  perhaps,  the  Pyrenees  are  suffering  from 
the  reaction  following  exaggerated  pretensions  put  for- 
ward on  their  behalf  by  some  of  their  most  enthusiastic 
advocates.  And  yet  it  may  be  said  confidently  that  there 
is  plenty  of  climbing  to  be  had  in  the  Pyrenees  fully  as 
difficult  and  interesting  as  that  with  which  the  majority 
of  climbers  are  content  in  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  and  which  there  gives  employment  to  an  army  of 
guides  a  hundredfold  more  numerous  than  the  mountain 
guides  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  climbers  content 
with  moderate  peaks  have  hitherto  found  in  Switzerland  or 
the  Tyrol  the  mountains  they  require,  within  easy  access 
of  comfortable  hotels,  studded  witli  well-appointed  huts, 
and  in  the  charge  of  highly  skilled  and  painstaking  guide-, 
who  for  a  suitable  fee  will  take  passengers  to  the  top  and 
deposit  them  again  at  their  hotel  in  time  for  table  d'hote. 
On  the  other  hand  those  who  prefer  less  trodden  paths 
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beyond  the  tourist  track — those  to  whom  the  bivouac 
and  sleeping-bag,  the  rough  fare,  long  marches,  and 
inevitable  hardships  incidental  to  travel  in  regions  un- 
organised by  Cook,  are  only  an  additional  attraction- 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  a  circle  of  climbers  who  have 
graduated  on  the  giants  of  the  Alps  and  who  expect  to 
be  rewarded  for  excursions  further  afield  by  climbs  of 
a  higher  order  than  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  Thus  (if  the  metaphor  may  be  pardoned),  the 
Pyrenees  have  fallen  between  two  stools.  The  scrambles 
they  offer  are  amply  good  enough  for  the  average 
climber,  but  lack  the  graces  and  conveniences  which 
he  expects,  while  the  few  who  are  not  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  hardships  roam  still  further  afield. 

This  is  said  in  explanation  though  not  in  justification  of 
the  neglect  into  which  the  Pyrenees  have  fallen  in  this 
country.  There  are  probably  dozens  of  moderate 
climbers  who  would,  like  ourselves,  welcome  the  soli- 
tude and  wildness  of  the  Pyrenean  peaks  and  passes  as 
a  change  from  the  chatter  of  the  Alpine  Hotel.  But  such 
climbers  too  often  follow  their  leaders  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  hitherto  remained 
simply  ignorant  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

Those  who  require  climbing  to  be  made  comfortable 
and  luxurious  ;  those  who  demand  good  inns  wherever 
they  go  ;  those  who  ask  for  guides  who  shall  do  more 
than  show  them  the  way ; — all  these  must  for  the  present 
be  warned  firmly  off  the  Pyrenees,  or  at  all  events  off 
the  parts  which  give  them  their  especial  charm.  On  the 
other  hand  the  leaders  of  the  English  climbing  world  are 
not  likely  to  look  on  the  Pyrenees  as  more  than  a  play- 
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ground,  unless  they  turn  their  attention  to  finding  new 
and  difBcull  ascents. 

The  intermediate  class  may  perhaps  find  the  following 
observations  of  interest. 

Owing  to  their  lower  average  level  the  Pyrenean  peaks 
are  more  comparable  tor  climbing  purposes  with  the 
Alps  of  the  Tyrol  than  with  the  loftier  Alps  ot  Switzer- 
land. In  general  the  snow  work  is  inferior  in  interest 
to  that  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the  snow-line  is  much  lower 
and  the  glaciers  (at  the  same  elevation)  much  more 
extensive.  The  best  snow  climbs  in  the  Pyrenees,  such 
as  the  Xethou  and  the  Yignemale,  are  perhaps  about  of 
the  same  order  as  the  Gross  Glockner  in  interest.  The 
be>t 'rock  climbs— the  Fourcanade,  the  Balaitous,  and,  to 
speak  from  hearsay,  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  —  are 
comparable  with  a  moderate  Dolomite,  e.g.,  the  Grosse 
Zmiie  or  the  Cristallo.  As  a  rule  the  rock  work  in  the 
Pyrenees  is  less  precipitous  but  more  rotten  than  in  the 
Tyrol. 

The  above  comparisons  apply  of  course  to  the  actual 
climbing.  The  greater  difficulty  of  access,  and  the  inci- 
dental hardships  involved  in  Pyrenean  climbing  will  be 
entered  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  account  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

The  inferiority  of  the  guiding  in  the  Pyrenees  is  of 
course  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  application  of  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  science- 
would  reduce  the  mountains  mentioned  above  even 
below  the  level  of  those  with  which  I  have  ventured 
to  compare  them.  In  any  case  it  will  be  understood  that 
comparisons  between  climbs  of  different  character,  based 
on  the  recollection  of  single  ascents,  can  only  be  of  the 
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roughest  kind.      Another  visit  might  lead  us  to  modify 
them  considerably. 

I  should  think  that  there  is  abundance  of  very  interest- 
ing work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  varying  the  usual  ascents, 
and  inventing  new  scrambles  on  such  mountain  groups 
as  that  of  which  the  Balaitous  is  the  centre.  Intent  on 
traversing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  range  we  had  but 
little  opportunity  of  exploring  these  possibilities,  but  we 
saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  there  is  much  to  be  done 
which  would  repay  attention. 

In  planning  a  climbing  expedition  in  the  Pyrenees  the 
question  of  camping  and  equipment  actually  requires 
more  thought  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  Alpine 
tour.  Whatever  scheme  of  attack  may  be  adopted  the 
exploration  of  the  High  Pyrenees  will  be  found  to 
necessitate  a  good  deal  of  sleeping  out.  Only  a  very 
small  number  of  the  serious  climbs  can  be  done  in 
a  single  day,  directly  from  a  tolerable  inn.  In  the 
west  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  can  be  done  in  a 
day  from  Gabas.  The  Vignemale  is  practicable  in  a 
day  from  Gavarnie,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  centre 
for  climbing  the  Marbore,  and  a  few  other  mountains 
of  the  Cirque.  In  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  the  Carlitte  can 
be  climbed  in  a  day  from  les  Escaldes  or  from  Porte. 
But  this  said,  nearly  all  has  been  said.  The  Maladetta, 
Posets  and  Perdu  groups,  the  Balaitous,  the  glaciers, 
peaks  and  passes  of  the  main  ridge  between  the  Port 
de  Venasque  and  the  Port  de  Clarabide — all  require  for 
their  exploration  some  sleeping-place  other  than  an 
inn. 

Nor  is  much  help  derived  in  the  Pyrenees  from  moun- 
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tain  huts.  The  hut  .it  the  Rencluse  on  the  north  side 
o(  the  Maladetta,  though  considerably  below  the  stan- 
dard ol  .1  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  club  hut,  is  perfectly  tolerable 
for  .1  nighl  or  so,  and  possesses  the  luxuries  of  a  mattn 
cooking  utensils,  and  a  Spanish  occupier.  On  the 
Breche  de  Tuquerouye  (Monl  Perdu),  a  refuge  erected 
recently  by  the  French  Alpine  Club,  is  said  to  pro- 
vide ^<>nd  accommodation,  though  we  did  not  try  it 
ourselv< 

Hut  most  of  the  other  "  cabanes "  which  we  saw  are 
wretched  hovels,  open  to  wind  and  rain,  and  far  less  attrac- 
tive than  the  bare  ground  outside.  The  "cabanes"  used 
by  shepherds  on  the  Balaitous  have  a  bad  name,  accord- 
ing to  our  guide,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the 
shepherds  on  baggage  and  provisions  left  there  tem- 
porarily by  mountaineers.  The  refuge  hut  on  the  Col 
d'Arremoulit,  erected  by  the  French  Alpine  Club,  has 
frequently  been  wrecked  by  smugglers. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  much  reliance  should 
be  placed  on  huts,  with  the  exceptions  named  above. 
The  choice  thus  lies  between  sleeping-bags,  "  sous  les 
belles  etoiles,"  and  a  tent.  We  chose  a  tent.  The 
most  experienced  Pyrenean  climbers  have  preferred  the 
other  alternative,  following  in  this  respect  the  custom 
of  the  country,  for  the  Pyrenees  are  the  classic  ground 
of  the  sleeping-bag.  A  century  ago  their  use  was  almost 
universal  in  Andorra,  where  it  is  said  hardly  a  bed 
existed  ; l  and  they  are  largely  employed  by  the  French 
frontier  customs  officers  on  the  frontier.  Sleeping-bags 
are  of  course  more  portable  than  tents,  and  where  the 
backs  of  porters  are  the  only  means  of  transport  the 
1  Gait  in,  ••  Art  .ii  Travel,"  p.  151. 
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question  is  decided  by  this  consideration.  When,  as  in 
our  case,  mule  transport  is  employed  for  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  the  advantages  (or  at  least  so  we  considered) 
are  on  the  side  of  the  tent,  especially  since  the  problem 
of  devising  a  very  light,  simple,  easily  erected  and  com- 
modious tent,  practically  watertight  and  proof  against  the 
wind,  has  been  solved  by  Mr.  Whymper.  A  description 
of  the  Whymper  tent  will  be  found  in  the  "  Badminton  " 
book  on  Mountaineering.  We  went  pretty  carefully  into 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  forms  of 
tent,  and  have  no  reason  to  regret  our  choice.  The 
entire  weight — poles,  ground-sheets  and  all — is  only  28  lbs. 

A  tent  has  the  advantage  of  affording  greater  protection 
from  in-clement  weather,  both  for  man  and  property — 
especially  photographic  apparatus.  1  speak  with  some 
diffidence,  having  only  a  very  slight  experience  of  sleeping 
out  in  a  sleeping-bag,  but  I  think  that  the  chance  of  a  full 
night's  sound  sleep  is  much  greater  inside  a  tent  than 
outside.  This  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  where 
only  a  single  night,  or  at  most  two  at  a  stretch,  are 
passed  away  from  an  inn.  But  where  a  week  or  more 
is  so  spent,  want  of  sleep  tells  heavily  with  some  of 
us  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  sleeping-bag 
expedition  would  find  itself  at  an  inn,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  keep  the  bags  for  emergencies  only. 

There  are,  however,  some  warnings  to  be  given  with 
regard  to  tenting  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  first  place, 
in  some  cases — e.g.,  on  the  Balaitous,  approached  from 
the  Panticosa  side — the  climb  to  the  first  night's  stopping- 
place  is  not  practicable  for  a  mule.  Consequently,  even 
when  a  tent  is  taken,  a  certain  amount  of  sleeping  in 
the  open  is  necessary.     Secondly,  a  Whymper  tent  (and 
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no  other  is  light  enough)  will  easily  hold  two  travellers 
with  some  of  their  luggage,  but  will  not  admit  the  guide 
and  muleteers,  even  were  their  company  not  made 
impossible  by  garlic.  As  a  fact,  however,  they  pi 
sleeping  round  ;i  roaring  fire  wrapped  in  blankets,  to  the 
inside  of  a  tent  but  not  to  the  inside  of  an  inn.  Thus 
a  combination  of  travellers  sleeping  in  a  tent,  with 
-uuK-s  and  porters  sleeping  under  the  "belles  Gtoiles" 
(sometimes  with  "  grele  "  and  "  pluie  "  instead  of 
"  etoiles  "),  mav  be  found  to  lead  to  a  division  of  opinion 
on  a  critical  question  of  camp  versus  inn,  in  which  the 
guide's  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  will  ensure 
him  the  victory.  We  were  not  without  experiences  ot 
this  kind  (see  Part  II.,  Chapters  IV.  and  VII.). 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  as  regards  a  tent 
is  that  its  use  militates  against  an  early  start  in  the 
morning,  in  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  base 
of  operations.  Striking  the  tent,  packing  all  bags,  and 
loading  the  mules,  used  to  take  us,  roughly,  an  hour, 
and  all  mountaineers  know  to  their  cost  the  value  of 
that  lost  hour  in  the  early  morning.  Nor  can  a  com- 
pensation be  found  by  rising  an  hour  earlier,  for  striking 
a  camp  cannot  be  properly  done  except  by  daylight.  Of 
course  this  difficulty  does  not  apply  to  climbs  in  which 
a  return  is  made  to  the  same  place  at  night. 

The  question  of  the  tent  naturally  introduces  that  of 
baggage.  Some  help  towards  the  solution  of  that  per- 
plexing question  may  be  afforded  by  the  following 
considerations. 

A  serious  mountaineering  tour  in  the  Pyrenees  in- 
volves, as  is  shown  above,  continual  sleeping  out.  Con- 
tinuous   camping    demands    transport,    and    there    being 
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hardly  any  practicable  roads  for  vehicles,  and  transport 
by  human  beings  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  long 
expedition,  we  arrive  easily  at  the  necessity  of  mules. 

The  Spanish  mule  is  a  fine,  strong  beast,  and  will  carry 
a  load  up  to,  roughly,  130  or  140  lbs.  Now  the  most  in- 
genious arrangement  will  hardly  reduce  the  entire  baggage 
of  a  party  of  two  travellers,  and  at  least  two  others 
within  140  lbs.,  including  the  necessary  stock  of  food, 
clothing,  sleeping-bags,  rugs,  cooking  utensils,  cameras, 
not  to  mention  the  numberless  minor  articles,  the  weight 
of  which  mounts  up  in  the  aggregate  in  the  most  unex- 
pected way,  and  leaving  a  margin  for  fodder  where 
necessary  for  the  mule  itself. 

It  will  thus  be  necessary  to  take  two  mules,  and  this 
being  so  there  is  no  reason  why  at  least  another  hundred- 
weight should  not  be  taken.  There  is  thus  ample  margin 
to  include  a  Whymper  tent  and,  for  the  luxurious,  a 
couple  of  light  air-mattresses. 

The  weight  of  the  luggage  may  then  be  approximately 
distributed  as  follows  :  Food  of  all  kinds  about  40  lbs.  ; 
tent,  including  ground-sheet  and  poles,  30  lbs.  ;  rugs, 
sleeping-bags,  &c,  &c,  40  lbs. ;  cooking  and  eating 
utensils,  including  stock  of  spirit,  30  lbs.  ;  clothes  and 
personal  luggage  for  two,  60  lbs.  ;  cameras,  sketching 
materials,  books,  sundries  of  all  kinds,  30  lbs.  ;  total, 
about  230  lbs.,  leaving  an  ample  margin  for  the  blankets 
and  other  impedimenta  of  the  guide  and  muleteers,  and 
for  the  fresh  food  purchased  from  time  to  time. 

Of  course  the  above  proportions  may  be  considerably 
varied  ;   I  give  roughly  the  results  of  our  own  experience. 

Everything  may  be  packed  conveniently  in  bags  of 
coarse,    reddish-brown    canvas,    which    are    cheap    and 
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handy,  and  resist  the  wet  sufficiently  well.     It  is  unlikely 
th.it  they  will  be  often  exposed  to  ;i  severer  trial  than 
were  our  bags  <>n  such  a  nighl  as  is  described  on  p. 
when    little   or    nothing    was    seriously   damaged, 
clothes,  rucksacks  are  more  convenient. 

\  regards  food  to  be  taken,  the  governing  rule  to  be 
followed  is — to  take  luxuries  and  leave  necessaries  to  take 
Care  of  themselves.  Bread  of  a  kind,  meat  of  a  kind, 
wine  of  a  kind,  can  be  bought  without  difficulty  from 
time  to  time,  and  occasionally  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
obtained.  I  am  speaking  here  of  course  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  where  alone  camping  is 
requisite.  In  France  good  food  can  always  be  obtained, 
but  so  can  decent  inns. 

The  bread  varies  greatly,  being  at  the  worst  almost 
uneatable.  It  might  be  advisable  to  take  a  small  stock  of 
biscuits  to  guard  against  contingencies.  The  wine  is 
almost  invariably  bad,  partly  owing  to  the  flavour  derived 
from  the  skins  in  which  it  is  kept.  Fortunately  the  water 
is  almost  everywhere  excellent. 

We  took  some  bottles  (would  they  had  been  more  !)  of 
concentrated  lemonade,  and  were  teetotalers  except  for 
the  contents  of  two  small  flasks.  And  after  the  first 
refilling  of  these  flasks  their  contents  were  too  uninviting 
to  be  swallowed,  except  for  the  most  imperative  reasons. 
The  substitute  for  brandy  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  is  an 
unspeakable  concoction  labelled  "  Jamaica  Rhum." 

Neither  cow's  milk  nor  butter  can  anywhere  be 
obtained  in  the  remote  Pyrenees  ;  and  the  goat's  milk 
is  scanty  and  difficult  to  get.  We  took  condensed  milk 
(unsweetened  but  sterilised)  and  found  it  a  great  luxury  ; 
also  tins  of  Danish   butter  and  little  quarter-pound  tins 
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of  jam.  The  last-mentioned  tins,  however,  ought  to  be 
hermetically  sealed.  Ours  were  not,  and  the  jam  had 
a  way  of  oozing  out,  with  results  to  the  interior  of  the 
bag  that  may  be  easily  imagined. 

Bacon  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  take  a  tin  full  of  it,  and  when  emptied  to  refill  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Very  good  bacon  is  fortunately  to 
be  had  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all  articles  of  food  to  the  camper-out. 
Tea,  of  course,  and  salt  (too  often  forgotten)  must  be 
taken.  For  actual  climbing  purposes  we  took  the  usual 
stock  of  tins  of  potted  meat,  chocolate,  and  dried  prunes. 

For  soup  in  camp  we  found  Lazenby's  solidified 
tablets  excellent,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  Bovril  is  not 
to  be  despised,  especially  at  an  emergency.  Silver's  self- 
cooking  soups  are  very  good  and  convenient  on  a  climb, 
but  are  much  heavier  to  carry.  To  each  tin  is  attached 
a  compartment  containing  enough  spirit  to  cook  the 
contents. 

It  is  desirable  to  put  up  all  the  food  in  tins.  I  think 
every  exception  we  made  to  this  rule  caused  a  catas- 
trophe. Nothing  but  tins  appears  capable  of  resisting 
the  jolting  of    travel. 

Much  inconvenience  in  packing  and  unpacking  will  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  small  bags, 
to  be  stowed  within  the  canvas  provision  bag  to  keep 
the  various  kinds  of  food  separate.  Thus  we  had  one 
bag  full  of  tins  of  condensed  milk,  another  of  jam, 
another  of  potted  meats,  and  so  forth.  One  is  thus  saved 
a  hunt  through  the  whole  contents  of  the  sack  for  each 
article,  and  a  catastrophe,  such  as  we  experienced  with 
the   jam,    confines   its  effects  to  a   single   compartment. 
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(N.B. — If  the  packing  is  left  to  the  guides  the  contents 
ot    these    bags   soon    get    inextricably   mixed.     Exj 
i  rede.) 

For  cooking  purposes  spirit  must  be  taken,  but  as  a 
reserve  only.  In  most  parts  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees, 
thanks  to  the  way  in  which  the  Spaniards  treat  their 
forests,  plenty  of  dead  wood  is   to  be  found  for  fuel. 

Hut  an  "etna"  or  two  for  making  tea  and  soup  will  be 
almost  indispensable.  Details  as  to  cooking  apparatus, 
ftc.,  &c,  will  be  found  in  any  books  on  climbing  and 

camping,   and    need   not   be  repeated   here. 

In  a  camping  tour  attended  by  the  great  fatigue  of 
mountain-climbing  the  task  of  washing  up  tends  to 
be  left  to  the  guide  and  muleteer,  in  spite  of  the 
best  resolutions.  In  that  event  it  is  liable  to  be  badly 
done  or  neglected,  and  after  a  few  days  the  frying- 
pan  will  present  anything  but  an  appetising  appearance. 
I  can  suggest  no  remedy  except  vigilance,  a  small 
stock  of  washing  soda  (which  we  did  not  carry),  and  the 
choice  of  enamelled  utensils  in  preference  to  tin.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  defect  of  the  combination  of  moun- 
taineering and  camping  that  fatigue  and  want  of  time 
make  it  difficult  to  bestow  the  attention  on  small  details 
which  are  the  secret  of  a  thoroughly  successful  camping 
expedition. 

As  regards  clothing,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in 
addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  any  good  moun- 
taineering book,  such  as  that  in  the  Badminton  Library. 
The  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  great  and  rapid 
in  the  High  Pyrenees,  and  the  traveller  must  be  prepared 
for  Arctic  as  well  as  tropical  weather. 

The  ordinary  mountaineer's  equipment  will  of  course 
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be  necessary.  Though  the  glaciers  and  nevees  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  small  in  extent  compared  with  those  in  the 
Alps  the  sun's  power  on  a  bright  day  is  so  great  that 
snow  spectacles  may  be  quite  essential,  especially  in  the 
Maladetta  or  on  the  Perdu  and  Vignemale.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  hardly  used  our  snow  spectacles  at  all,  but 
this  was  due  to  the  accidental  fact  that  most  of  our 
longer  snow  climbs  fell  on  dull  days.  Lanoline  or 
some  similar  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
dryness  of  the  air  combined  with  the  power  of  the  sun's 
rays  produce  more  effect  on  the  skin  than  is  found  at 
corresponding  altitudes  in  the  Alps.  A  rope  should,  if 
possible,  be  taken  out  from  England.  It  is  of  course 
wanted  on  the  crevassed  glaciers,  and  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  used  on  the  rocks  much  more  than  is  the 
custom  of  the  Pyrenean  guides.  I  do  not  think  "  scar- 
petti  "  (or  "  Kletterschuhe  ")  would  repay  the  trouble  of 
carrying  them,  though  there  are  passages  on  the  rocks 
where  they  would  be  useful.  The  custom  is  to  remove 
the  boots  and  hang  them  round  the  neck. 

One  absolute  essential  for  travel  in  the  Spanish  Pyre- 
nees should  on  no  account  be  forgotten — a  passport. 

On  the  general  question  of  equipment  and  camping 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Alpine  Club  on  Equipment  for  Moun- 
taineers (Alpine  Journal,  xvi.  i)  ;  the  chapters  in  the 
"  Badminton "  volume  on  Mountaineering  ;  Galton's 
"Art  of  Travel";  or  other  handbooks  on  camping  out 
and  climbing. 

First-rate  guides — indeed  any  mountain  guides  who 
know  more  than  their  own  valley — are  very  few  in 
the  Pyrenees.     But  there  is  no  actual  scarcity  of  them, 
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owing  to  the  scanty  amount  of  serious  climbing  winch 
is  done  .it  present.  The  supply  of  guiding  talent  is 
indeed  greater  than  the  existing  demand,  and  the  fore- 
most guide  m  the  Pyrenees  fritters  away  the  bulk  of  his 
tunc  in  the  valleys.  Henri  Passet  has  been  everywhere 
in  the  Pyrenees, and  is,  1  believe, the  only  living  Pyrenean 
guide  with  an  Alpine  experience,  having  climbed  the  chief 
Alpine  peaks.  He  has  clone  many  climbs  with  Mr. 
Packe  and  Count  Russell.  We  cannot  speak  of  his 
qualities  .is  a  guide  from  actual  experience,  not  having 
been  lucky  enough  to  do  any  climbs  with  him.  But 
from  his  reputation  and  from  our  conversations  with 
him,  I  have  no  doubt  that  among  the  Pyrenean  guides 
he  is  facile  princcps.  His  cousin,  Celestine  Passet,  is 
largely  occupied  with  hunting.  Pierre  Pujo  (Henri 
Pa-set's  brother-in-law)  was  our  guide  throughout  our 
second  expedition,  and  though  his  experience  is  limited 
to  the  Pyrenees,  he  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  a 
thoroughly  safe  guide,  with  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
mountains,  besides  being  a  good  companion,  and  a 
payable  cook.  He  speaks  three  languages — Spanish, 
French,  and  a  "  patois,"  besides,  I  think,  one  word  of 
English  often  repeated.  The  Passets  and  Pujo  live  at 
Gavarnie,  which  is  thus  the  best  centre  for  mountain 
guides.  The  majority  even  of  the  Gavarnie  guides 
content  themselves  with  expeditions  to  the  Cirque,  and 
outside  Gavarnie  it  is  difficult  to  find  real  mountaineers 
at  all.  They  are  simply  non-existent  on  the  Spanish  side. 
At  Luchon  there  is  an  army  of  guides  with  scarlet  hat-, 
but  there  are  few  who  will  go  as  far  as  the  Maladetta  and 
none,  so  far  as  we  could  find,  who  know  the  country 
beyond.      Jean    Angusto    is    generally  described   as    the 
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best  of  the  lot.  We  had  him  for  four  or  five  days,  in 
1896,  and  found  him  excellent  on  the  Xethou  and  of 
little  more  value  than  a  porter  on  the  Vignemale. 

Further  east  there  are  no  climbers  and  no  professional 
guides.  At  the  fisherman's  hut  on  the  Etang  Llat  on 
the  Carlitte  can  be  found  a  fisherman  named  Dominique 
Aymar  who  knows  his  way  up  the  mountain. 

The  tariffs  for  guides  at  the  various  centres  will  be 
found  in  "  Joanne."  Generally  speaking  they  are 
moderate.  We  paid  15  francs  a  day  to  our  guide,  of 
course  in  addition  to  board.  A  muleteer  with  mule 
cost  us  10  francs  a  day  in  addition  to  keep  for  man 
and  beast.  Of  course  for  engagements  for  single  ex- 
peditions the  charges  are  higher. 
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FRONTIER 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  has  long  been  the  political 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain.     The  present  line  of 

demarcation  follows  with  some  variations  that  traced  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  which  was 
negotiated  in  1659  on  the  lie  des  Kaisans  between  Cardinal 
Nfazarin  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Luis  de  Haro  on 
behalf  of  Philip  IV.  Article  42  of  this  famous  treaty  laid 
down  that — "The  Pyrenees  Mountains,  which  in  ancient 
times  divided  Gaul  and  Spain,  shall  also  for  the  future  be 
the  division  between  the  same  two  kingdoms.'' 

Though  various  more  recent  agreements  (e.g.,  in  1750, 
1856,  1862,  1866,  &c),  have  since  rectified  in  matters 
of  detail  the  boundary  thus  drawn,  the  frontier  re- 
mains substantially  as  traced  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  for  the  most  part  it  follows  the  main  line  of 
watershed. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  political  and  geographical  boundaries  coincide. 
There  is  a  slight  deflection — mainly  to  the  advantage  of 
of  Spain — in  the  Basque  country,  the  valley  north  of 
Roncevaux  being  included  within  the  Spanish  frontier. 
But  the  most  important  cases  of  deviation  are  the  Val 
d'Aran,  the   Val    d'Andorre,  and  the   French  Cerdagne. 
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The  Val  d'Aran,  through  which  flows  the  Upper  Garonne, 
belongs  for  this  reason  geographically  to  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its  characteristics  are  French  ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Spain  by  high  passes,  and 
is  connected  with  it  by  no  road.  Yet  except  for  a  few 
years  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  has  never 
belonged  to  France.  From  being  in  feudal  times  subject 
to  the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  it  passed  under 
the  crown  of  Spain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  1659,  when  the  French  and  Spanish  Commissioners 
carried  out  the  delimitation  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees — an  oversight  for  which  Pierre  de  Marca, 
the  French  delegate,  was  severely  blamed.  In  1808, 
however,  the  valley  was  annexed  to  France  by  Napoleon, 
only  to  be  restored  to  Spain  at  the  settlement  of  1815. 
Up  to  a  hundred  years  ago  it  enjoyed  the  right  of  almost 
free  trade  with  the  neighbouring  French  districts  ;  but  in 
1790,  when  it  was  united  to  the  diocese  of  Lerida,  it  lost 
that  right,  and  at  present  such  free  trade  as  is  enjoyed  is 
in  defiance  of  the  officials  of  the  douanes  at  the  Pont  du 
Roi. 

The  curious  historical  reasons  which  have  preserved 
the  Valley  of  Andorra  as  a  little  semi-independent  buffer 
state  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  under  the  joint 
suzerainty  of  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  are 
described  in  another  section  (see  p.  279). 

The  third  geographical  curiosity  is  the  French  Cer- 
dagne.  The  part  of  this  district  west  of  the  Col  de 
Perche  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  watershed,  and 
hence  belongs  geographically  to  Spain,  which  neverthe- 
less onlv  retains  a  tiny  islet  of  land,  the  "Enclave  de 
Llivia,"  in    the   midst   of    French    territory.     The    origin 
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ol  this  curious  anomaly  makes  .1  good  story  of  the 
ways  of  seventeenth-century  diplomacy.  It  dates  from 
the  Treaty  ol  the  Pyrenees,  the  text  of  which,  drawn  up 
iu  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  district, 
laid  down  the  directions  thai  the  Cerdagne  should  belong 
t<>  Spain  except  the  places  on  the  Languedoc  slope. 
When  the  Boundary  Commission  met,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  under  this  stipulation  to  give  to  Spain 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Cerdagne,  contrary  to  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  clause;  tor  a  reference  to  the 
map  will  -how  that  the  part  of  the  Cerdagne  not  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro  does  not  lie  on  the  Languedoc  slope, 
but  is  enclosed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  eastern  chain  in 
tlie  basin  of  the  Tet.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
referred  back  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  Cardinal  Mazarin 
and  Luis  de  Haro,  for  further  instructions.  The  result  was 
an  amendment  of  the  treaty  under  which  all  the  Cerdagne 
should  belong  to  Spain  except  the  thirty-three  vill 
nearest  to  France,  in  order  to  keep  in  French  hands 
the  Vallee  de  Carol,  which  formed  the  highway  to  the 
newly  acquired  district  of  Roussillon.  Accordingly  thirty- 
three  villages  were  assigned  to  France,  but  the  Spanish 
Commissioner  refused  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Llivia, 
though  situated  in  the  middle  of  them,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  town,  and  not  a  village.  Thus  Llivia 
remains  a  squalid  triangle  of  Spanish  territory  about 
four  square  miles  in  size  and  with  1,300  inhabitants, 
joined  to  the  rest  of  Spain  by  a  neutral  road  to  avoid 
customs  difficulties.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the 
arrangement  did  not  prevent  differences  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cerdagne,  and  it  was  long  before 
disturbances   arising    from    the    passage    of    goods    and 
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cattle  through  Spanish  or  French  territory  ceased  to  vary 
from  time  to  time  the  monotony  of  Pyrenean  life.1 

Independently  of  the  treaties  of  delimitation  between 
France  and  Spain,  it  was  customary  in  former  times  for 
the  high  frontier  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  to  conclude 
agreements  among  themselves  on  their  own  account, 
sometimes  conflicting  with  the  treaty  arrangements  or 
national  policy  of  the  two  kingdoms  to  which  they  seve- 
rally belonged.  An  interesting  account  of  these  local 
leagues  by  M.  de  Casteran  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Revue  des  Pyrenees."  2  From  the  early  sixteenth 
century  these  valley  treaties  were  known  as  "  Lies  et 
Passeries "  (treaties  of  alliance  and  peace).  They  are 
thought  to  be  the  successors  of  more  primitive  agree- 
ments fixing  boundaries  of  pasture  lands  and  otherwise 
deciding  matters  in  dispute  which  had  given  rise  to 
armed  conflicts  between  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring 
valleys.  In  their  more  developed  form  the  "Lies  et 
Passeries "  dealt  with  boundaries,  frontier  police,  and 
even  extradition.  Valleys  on  opposite  slopes  of  the  range, 
which  were  allied  by  these  treaties,  remained  at  peace 
when  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  belonged  were  at 
war.  They  ignored  regulations  as  to  contraband  of  war, 
and  even  notified  to  each  other  the  movements  of 
troops. 

Proposed  treaties  were  first  discussed  separately  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  valley  in  general  assembly,  and  then 
converted  into  written  Acts  by  notaries  in  presence  of 
representatives  of  each  valley  interested,  meeting  at  some 

1  For  the  above  tacts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  "  Enclave  de  Llivia"  I  am  indebted 
to  M.  E.  Brousse's  "  La  Cerdagne  Francaise." 

2  "  Revue  des  Pyrenees,"-i8o7,  p.  253. 
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point  nt  the  boundary  between  them.  Mixed  tribunals 
were  formed  to  punish  infringements  of  the  stipulations. 
The  mosl  important  of  these  "  Lies  el  Passeries"  was 
tli.it  whereby  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Garonne  centring 
in  the  Val  d'Aran  were  united  in  a  confederation.  The 
terms  of  alliance  were  periodically  renewed  at  a  meeting- 
place  near  the  Pont  du  Roi.  At  the  renewal  of  1513  the 
districts  embraced  in  the  Confederation  were  the  French 
valleys  of  Couserans,  Haut-Comminges,  the  Quatre 
Vallecs  (except  Magnac),  and  Sauveterre  in  Xebou/an,  and 
the  Spanish  valleys  of  the  counties  of  Pailhas,  Ribagorza, 
the  Val  d'Aran,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Sobrarbe. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  after  the  Treaty 
1  if  the  Pyrenees,  it  became  the  fixed  policy  of  the  French 
Intendants  to  reduce  the  independent  Leagues  between 
frontier  valleys  to  simple  administrative  arrangements 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Crown.  In  many  cases  the 
French  valleys  bartered  their  privileges  for  various 
compensating  advantages,  but  the  Spanish  valleys  clung 
to  them  with  greater  obstinacy.  During  the  war  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  all  the  leagues  still  existing  between 
border  valleys  were  suspended  as  favouring  espionage  : — 
obviously  such  pacts  must  have  been  a  source  of  great 
military  inconvenience  during  a  state  of  war.  When  peace 
was  restored  they  again  came  into  force  amid  rejoicings, 
and  in  some  cases  they  survived  the  French  Revolution. 
Indeed  it  is  said  that  during  the  Revolution  the  French 
local  authorities  near  the  Val  d'Aran  appealed,  under 
the  terms  of  the  "  Lies  et  Passeries,"  for  the  expulsion  of 
certain  priests  and  refugees  who  had  tied  across  the 
border  into  the  Val  d'Aran.  The  annexation  of  the  Val 
d'Aran  by  Napoleon  gave  rise  to  great  discontent  among 
the  French  inhabitants  of  the  border  village  of  St.   Beat, 
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which  under  the  terms  of  the  old  confederation  had 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  frontier  trade,  and 
anticipated  a  loss  not  only  of  this  trade  but  of  the  profits 
of  smuggling. 

In  the  Basque  country  certain  local  treaties  between 
frontier  districts  are  not  yet  quite  extinct,  their  title 
"  faceries  "  being  probably  a  corruption  of  "  passeries  "  at 
the  hands  of  Basque  scribes.  "  Faceries  "  related  solely 
to  pastures,  forests,  fisheries,  and  similar  subjects,  and  not 
to  political  matters.  Hence  perhaps  their  longer  survival. 
A  Spanish  writer  quoted  by  M.  de  Casteran  tells  of  the 
fixing  of  boundaries  in  the  presence  of  children,  whose 
ears  were  pulled  in  order  that  the  memory  of  the  event 
might  never  be  effaced. 

M.  de  Casteran  suggests  an  interesting  speculation  as 
to  the  possible  development  of  these  alliances,  if  the 
structure  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been  different.  Had  the 
arrangement  of  the  high  valleys  (as  among  the  Swiss 
Alps)  admitted  of  the  assemblage  and  movements  of 
troops,  probably  the  leagues  between  frontier  valleys 
would  have  acquired  political  and  military  importance 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  we  might  have  seen  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  two  great  neighbouring  powers,  and 
developing  into  an  independent  state  like  Switzerland. 
Such  a  development  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Pyrenean  range  to  which 
attention  has  been  already  called. 

By  the  continuity  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
the  range,  and  the  difficulty  of  communicating  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  Pyrenees  are  marked  out  by 
nature  to   form  a  frontier    line,  and   not  a   buffer  state. 
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ANDORRA 

The  so-called  Republic  of  Andorra  is  a  tiny,  semi- 
independent  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, occupying  the  upper  basin  of  the  Valira,  and  almost 
entirely  shut  in  by  high  mountains.  Subject  to  the 
joint  suzerainty  of  France  and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of 
Urgel,  in  whose  diocese  the  Valley  is  situated,  the 
Andorrans  have  long  exercised  considerable  powers  of 
self-government  on  patriarchal  lines. 

The  origin  of  the  divided  suzerainty  and  of  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Valley  has  been  hotly  debated  and 
is  still  wrapped  in  some  obscurity,  though  light 
lias  been  thrown  on  many  points  by  recent  research, 
with  which  the  names  of  M.  Jean  FYancois  Blade,  M. 
Baudon  de  Mony,  M.  Brutails,  M.  Felix  Pasquier,  and 
others  are  connected.  The  documents  printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  M.  Baudon  de  Mony's  "  Relations 
Politiques  des  Comtes  de  Foix  avec  la  Catalogue  "  (1896) 
are  a  mine  of  information  with  regard  to  the  feudal 
relations  of  Andorra  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Valley 
(in  which  the  work  of  the  above-named  and  other  autho- 
rities has  been  freely  utilised)  does  not  profess  to  add 
anything  new  to  the  discussion,  but  may  be  of  interest  to 
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English  readers  in  the  total  absence  of  any  critical  account 
of  the  institutions  of  Andorra  in  an  accessible  form.1 

The  traditional  story  is  that  Andorra  owes  its  inde- 
pendence to  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire.  In  the  course  of  his  campaigns  against  the  Moors 
Louis  is  stated  to  have  received  assistance  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valley,  and  in  return  to  have  granted 
them  a  charter  in  the  year  805,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Charlemagne,  and  recognised  the  Valley  as  an 
autonomous  state  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor. 
Subsequently,  in  819,  Louis  by  a  second  donation  placed 
Andorra  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel.  In  843,  however,  Charles  the  Bald  con- 
ferred suzerainty  over  Andorra  on  Sicfrid,  Count  of 
Urgel,  whence  sprang  the  double  claim  of  Count 
and  Bishop  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Andorrans,  which, 
after  long-continued  disputes,  eventually  led  to  the 
divided    suzerainty. 

This  story,  however,  can  be  shown  to  be  unhistorical. 
The  alleged  charter  of  805,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Urgel,  has  been 
shown  by  M.  Felix  Pasquier  to  be  a  forgery,  probably  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.2  Its  style  and 
language  and  the  titles  used  are  those  of  the  first  Capetian 
kings,  not  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  the  contents  are 
extremely  improbable  in  a  document  of  the  date  alleged. 

1  M.  Blade's  promised  "  Histoire  et  Institutions  de  la  Vallee  d'Andorre"  lias 
unfortunately  not  appeared.  A  large  amount  of  material  relating  to  Andorran 
institutions  was  collected  by  Don  Antonio  Fiter  y  Rossell,  the  French  viguier  in 
174N.  and  embodied  in  the  (unpublished)  "  Politar  Andorran."  which,  however,  is 
untranslated  and  generally  inaccessible.  A  list  of  authorities  on  Andorra  is  given 
in  the  Bibliography.  For  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years  reference  may  he  made 
to  the  notices  in  the  "  Revue  des  Pyrenees." 

2  See  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  Archxologique  du  Midi  de  la  France.  No.  13. 
[893  (Ti  tulouse). 
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The  document  of  819  (the  Act  of  Consecration  of  the 
Church  of  Urgel)  is  genuine,  though  its  date  has  been 
questioned.1  lint  it  is  generally  admitted  by  critics  that  it 
conferred  no  secular  jurisdiction  on  the  Bishop,  but 
merely  enumerated  the  parishes  which  formed  the  diocese 
of  Urgel,  which  Louis  le  Debonnaire  reconstituted  after 
the  devastation  of  the  country  by  the  Moors.2  Moreover, 
the  grant  to  Sicfrid  in  843  was  certainly  not  the  origin 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Counts  of  Urgel  over 
Andorra,  for  the  Act  of  Consecration  referred  to  above 
definitely  places  Andorra  in  the  County  of  Urgel,  and 
thus  proves  that  at  that  time  it  depended  on  the  Counts. 
The  grant  of  843  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  grant  of 
property  in  Andorra  without  political  significance.  The 
divided  suzerainty  owed  its  origin  to  quite  other  causes. 

All  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  traditional  story 
therefore  breaks  down,  and  it  has  of  late  been  customary 
to  treat  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Andorran  liber- 
ties by  the  Carlo vingian  Emperors  as  merely  a  baseless 
fable.  Yet  with  legendary  history  it  is  often  true  that 
"where  there  is  smoke  there  is  lire,"  and  in  the  present 
case  it  would  seem  at  least  probable  that  beneath  the  per- 
sistent tradition  there  lies  a  substratum  of  historical  fact. 

After  clearing  the  Spanish  Marches  of  the  Moors 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  encouraging  a  population  to  settle  in  the 
devastated  district,  both  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  again 
into  cultivation  and   of  forming  a   solid   barrier  against 

1  &£,  by  M.  Blade  ("  Etudes  Geographiques  sur  la  Vallee  d'Andorre,"  p.  • 

M.   Brutails  ("Revue  de    Pyrenees,"   [891).     M.  Brutails  suggests  839  A.D. ;   M. 
Baudot!  de  Mony  adheres  t<i  819. 

2  See  Pasquier  loc.  at,  and  Baudon  de  Mony,  "Relations  Politiques  des  Comtes 
de  Poiz  avec  la  Catalogne,"  vol.  i. 
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the  Moors.  The  high  mountain  valleys  were  unattractive, 
both  [)n  account  of  their  natural  sterility  and  the  danger 
of  ravages  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  the  contested 
fringe  of  the  empire.  To  the  Spanish  and  other  settlers 
who  established  themselves  on  the  deserted  lands  Charle- 
magne therefore  granted  a  special  right  of  tenure  known 
as  "jus  aprisionis,"  or  "right  of  occupation" — or  per- 
haps we  should  say,  "  squatters'  right."  Possessors  of 
this  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Spanish  Marches  and  Septimania)  were  under  the  direct 
protection  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  successive  charters 
they  were  exempted  from  the  "census"  or  dues  to  the 
Count  or  his  agent,  and  from  certain  ecclesiastical  dues, 
and  were  endowed  with  right  of  judging  cases  which 
concerned  them  according  to  their  own  usages,  except 
such  crimes  as  murder,  arson,  and  rape,  which  were 
reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Count.  They  were 
not  exempt  from  allegiance  to  the  Count,  to  whom  they 
owed  military  and  certain  other  service  ;  but  generally 
speaking  this  allegiance  sat  lightly  on  them,  and  they 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  local  freedom  not  to  be  found  else- 
where  in  early  feudal  times.1 

1  The  following  quotations  from  Carlovingian  Edicts  will  illustrate  the  nature 
of  "  Aprisiones  "  : — 

'•  Nullum  censum  superponere  praesumatis,  neque  ad  proprium  facere  permit- 
tatis  ;  sed  quoad  usque  illi  tideles  nobis  aut  filiis  nostris  fuerint  quod  per  triginta 
annus  habuerunt  per  Aprisionem  quieti  possideant "  (Charlemagne). 

"  Quas  siquidem  Aprisiones  praefatorum  Hispanorum  progenitores  per  licentiam 
seu  concessionem  avi  nostri  Karoli  ac  post  obitum  ill  ins  genitoris  nostri  Augusti 
Ludovici  ex  deserti  squalore  habitabiles  frugumque  uberes  proprio  labore  iccc- 
runt"  (Charles  the  Bald). 

'■  Placuit  etiani  nobis  illis  concedeie  ut  quidquid  de  eremi  squalore  in  quolibet 
Comitatu  ad  cultum  frugum  traxerint  aut  deinceps  infra  eorum  Aprisiones  excolere 
potuerint  integerrime  teneant  atque  possideant  [Ibid.). 

"...  locus  per  beneficia,  vel  Adprisionem  Comiti  regalem  servitium  persolvi 
debeat"  (Ibid.). 

Sec  Uu  Cange,  "  Glossarium,"  article  "  Aprisiones." 
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In  later  times  the  Counts  encroached  on  these  franc  hises 
;iiid  suppressed  them  where  they  could,  and  generally 
speaking  Aprisiones  disappeared;  though  it  may  be  that 
the  predominance  of  the  popular  element  in  the  provin- 
cial government  of  Catalonia,  which  lias  been  described 
as  "hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  country  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
prevalence  of  these  early  franchises. 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  "Aprisiones"  m  Andorra  itself,  but  they  certainly 
existed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  being  mentioned 
in  the  Act  of  Consecration  of  the  Church  of  (Jrgel. 

In  view  of  the  wildness  and  comparative  sterility  of  the 
Valley  it  seems  reasonable  to  adopt  M.  Baudon  de 
Mony's  view  that  the  grant  of  "Aprisiones"  in  Andorra 
was  at  least  extremely  probable  ;  and,  if  they  ever  existed, 
the  Valley  was  peculiarly  well  situated  for  retaining  them 
both  by  its  natural  configuration  and  by  the  weakening  of 
the  feudal  authority  due  to  the  historical  events  related 
below.  If  M.  Baudon  de  Mony  is  correct  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Andorra  to  the  grant  of  "Aprisiones"  and  their  attendant 
franchises,  the  traditional  association  of  Charlemagne  with 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  "  Republic  "  is  not  a  pure 
figment  of  the  imagination. 

In  the  early  ninth  century,  then,  the  Valley  of  Andorra 
was  a  "  seigneurie  "  or  "  barony  "  of  the  County  of  Urgel, 
the  inhabitants  probably  enjoying,  in  common  with 
many  other  High  Pyrenean  valleys,  certain  special  fran- 
chises and  exemptions  and  rights  of  justice.  The 
Counts,  however,  being  too  absorbed  in  the  south  of 
their  domains  to  care  about  so  sterile   a  patch  of  terri- 
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tory,  gradually  let  their  authority  over  the  Valley  pass, 
wholly  or  partially,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of 
Urgel. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  stages  of  this 
transfer  of  rights.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  988 
Count  Borrel  and  the  Church  made  an  exchange  of 
lands,  and  that  among  those  handed  over  to  the  Bishop 
were  "  the  Count's  hereditary  possessions  situated  at 
Loria,  Santa  Coloma,  Andorra,  Ordino,  and  in  all  the 
other  places  of  the  Valley  of  Andorra."  In  1007  Count 
Ermengaud  granted  half  the  dues  and  all  rights  of 
hostelry  ("  alberga  ")  in  Andorra  to  the  Monastery  of  San 
Cerni.  In  1040  Ermengaud  III.  gave  Massana  to  the 
Church  of  Urgel.  That  some  rights  were  still  reserved 
to  the  Counts,  or  that  they  subsequently  acquired  them 
by  encroachment  or  otherwise,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1 133  Count  Ejmengaud  VI.  made  a  grant  to  the 
Church  including  all  his  dues,  customs,  and  hereditary 
possessions  in  the  Valley  of  Andorra.  The  extent  of  the 
transfer  of  rights  from  Count  to  Bishop  is  the  kernel  of 
the  "  Andorra  Controversy,"  which  is  conducted  at  the 
present  moment  with  a  theological  and  political  asperity 
which  seems  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  technical  discus- 
sion of  the  interpretation  of  mediaeval  documents,  and 
is  only  explicable  by  the  supposed  bearing  of  the  point 
in  dispute  on  the  respective  titles  of  France  and  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel  to  the  powers  at  present  exercised  by 
them  over  Andorra.  I  shall  merely  attempt  to  set  out 
the    rival  views  in  succession. 

1.  I  understand  M.  Blade,  M.  Brutails,  and  others  to 
hold  that  the  Counts  of  Urgel  only  made  certain  definite 
grants  to  the  Bishops  and  still  retained  all  the  rights  of 
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suzerainty  over  Andorra  which  were-  not  specifically 
alienated.  These  feudal  rights  passed  from  the  Counts  ol 
Urgel  to  the  house  of  Castellbo,  and  thence  to  Roger 
Bernard  Count  of  Foix  by  his  marriage  with  Brmessenda, 
daughter  of  Arnaud  Counl  of  Castellbo. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  M.  Baudon  de  Mony  considers 
that  at  all  events  by  [I33  (and  probably  earlier)  the  Count-, 
of  Urgel  had  transferred  all  their  rights  over  Andorra  to 
the  See  of  Urgel  which  thus  exercised  suzerainty  over  the 
Valleys.  In  order,  however,  to  protect  Andorra  from 
attack  and  encroachment  in  the  anarch v  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Bishop  granted  it  as  a  fief  to  the  house  of 
Caboet,  which  had  shown  its  devotion  to  the  Church, 
with  the  reserve  of  certain  rights  to  the  see.1  In  1185 
Arnalde,  daughter  of  Arnaud  of  Caboet,  married  the 
Viscount  of  Castellbo,  who  in  the  following  year  was 
invested  by  the  Bishop  with  all  the  domains  of  the  House 
of  Caboet  as  husband  of  Arnalde.  Thus  the  episcopal 
fief  of  Andorra  passed  into  the  House  of  Castellbo,  whose 
rights  (as  mentioned  above)  were  inherited  by  Roger 
Bernard  of  Foix. 

According  to  this  last  view  any  rights  of  the  Counts  of 
Foix  over  Andorra  were  originally  held  in  fief  from  the 
Bishops  of  Urgel,  while  on  the  alternative  theory  the 
Counts  of  Foix  were  the  inheritors  of  the  unalienated 
suzerain  rights  of  the  Counts  of  Urgel. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Bishops  actually  exercised  secular  jurisdiction  over  the 

1  The  grant  of  a  fief  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  to  the  house  of  Caboet  is  not 
questioned,  but  M.  Brutails  considers  that  it  was  limited  to  a  certain  property  in 
Andorra  and  not  to  the  whole  of  the  Valleys.  M.  Baudon  de  Mony  admits  that 
the  grant  was  a  limited  one,  but  declares  the  restriction  to  be  one  of  rights,  not  of 
extent  of  territory. 
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Valley ;  and  the  geographical  situation  of  the  See  in  the 
only  valley  by  which  the  little  mountain  district  com- 
municates regularly  with  the  outside  world,  would 
doubtless  cause  the  Bishop's  court  to  be  looked  on 
by  the  Andorrans  as  the  natural  authority  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  rival  claims  of  Roger 
Bernard  and  the  Bishops  led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  which  is  described  in  the  Concordat  by  which 
it  was  finally  settled  as  involving  "  the  slaughter  of 
men,  the  destruction  of  castles,  the  mutilation  of 
men's  limbs,  and  many  other  enormities  and  nameless 
crimes."  Into  the  details  of  these  bloody  contests 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  Finally,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Bishop  of  Valence  and  others,  a  treaty 
was  arranged  by  which  the  future  rights  of  the  dis- 
putants were  defined. 

This  treaty,  known  as  the  "  Acte  de  Pariage,"  was  con- 
cluded in  1278,  and  supplemented  on  a  minor  point  by  a 
second  treaty  in  1288.  The  Acte  de  Pariage  remains  the 
foundation  of  the  Constitution  of  Andorra  to  the  present 
day,  so  far  as  concerns  its  relations  with  its  two  suzerains. 
It  makes,  however,  no  reference  whatever  to  any  popular 
institutions,  being  solely  concerned  with  the  respective 
rights  of  the  two  claimants  to  suzerainty.  It  has  been 
called  an  "  Arbitration,"  but  the  text  refers  to  the  Bishop 
of  Valence  and  his  five  colleagues  by  whose  mediation  the 
agreement  was  affected  as  "  Amicabiles  Compositores " 
("  Conciliators  "). 

The  Acte  de  Pariage  established  a  joint  jurisdiction. 
The  Count  might  be  represented  by  an  agent  or 
"  viguier  "  in  the  Valleys.  The  Bishop's  viguier  is  not 
expressly    mentioned,    but    was    apparently    taken     for 
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granted.1  The  Count  and  the  Bishop  were  each  to 
nominate  a  bayle  ("bajulus"),  who  should  administer 
justice  in  common,  [n  the  absence  oi  the  representative 
oi  one  of  the  feudal  lords  the  other  might  for  the  time 
act  alone.  Otherwise  their  jurisdiction  was  to  be  jointly 
exercised  ("  communiter  et  simul  "). 

On  the  financial  side  the  Count  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  Every  other  year  the  Bishop  could  levy  a 
tribute  limited  to  four  thousand  "  melgorian  SOUS " 
ilidos  malgurienses  "  -'),  but  in  the  intervening  year 
the  Count  mighl  exact  unlimited  tribute  at  liis  pleasure 
("non  taxata  sibi  certa  quantitate  ").  One  quarter  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  tines  inflicted  by  the  bayles  went 
to  the  Bishop  ;  three  quarters  to  the  Count.  But  against 
these  material  advantages  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  all  the 
Count's  rights  were  to  be  held  in  fief  from  the  Bishop, 
to  whom  lie  was  to  do  homage.  It  was,  however, 
expressly  laid  down  that  no  service  was  to  be  exacted 
from  the  Count  except  homage,  the  fief  being  held  "a 
feu  honor  at."  The  Act  was  signed  by  the  parties  and 
mediators,  countersigned  by  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon,  and 
approved  by  Pope  Martin  IV.  in  1282.  Whether  under 
the  circumstances  given  above  the  appellation  of  the 
Counts  and  Bishops  as  "co-suzerains"  of  the  Valleys 
is  technically  correct — M.  Baudon  de  Mony  thinks  not 
— the  payment  of  homage  by  the  Count  to  the  Bishop 
was  a  matter  between  themselves,  and  did  not  affect 
the    fact    that    from     this    time    they    exercised    a    joint 

1  It  will  he  seen  below  that  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  suzerains  regarding 
the  appointment  of  viguiers  and  their  tenure  of  office  are  not  identical  at  the 
present  day.     (See  p.  291.) 

2  A  Baronial  coin,  tor  which  see  Du  Cange,  "  Glossarium,"  article  "  Moneta 
Baronum."     I  prefer  not  to  try  to  convert  it  into  sterling  value. 
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jurisdiction  over  Andorra  through  officers  acting  in 
concert. 

Champions  of  the  episcopal  rights  declare  that  the 
"  Pariage "  was  extorted  by  force  ;  more  moderate 
defenders  claim  that  it  was  a  large  concession  by  the 
bishops  of  their  real  rights  to  the  turbulent  Counts  in 
the  cause  of  peace  ;  others,  again,  think  that  it  was,  as 
it  claimed  to  be,  an  equitable  compromise,  or,  if  anything, 
over-favourable  to  the  Bishops. 

The  Bishops  of  Urgel  still  exercise  the  powers  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Acte  de  Pariage,  but  the  feudal  rights  of 
Roger  Bernard  of  Foix  passed  through  the  Houses  of 
Grailly,  d'Albert,  and  Bourbon  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  thence,  on  the  accession  of  Henri  IV.,  to  the  Crown 
of  France,  whence  they  have  passed  to  the  government 
of  the  French  Republic.1 

The  constitution  of  1278  did  not  apparently  work 
quite  smoothly  at  first,  and  the  confusion  that  arose  is 
shown  by  a  document  of  1305,  in  which  Gaston  de  Foix 
guarantees  that  the  tribute  due  to  him  shall  be  payable 
only  to  a  single  officer,  and  obedience  exacted  by  a  single 
viguier. 

From  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  to  the  French 
Revolution  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Andorra. 
The  unlimited  tribute  payable  every  second  year  to  the 
Counts  of  Foix  became  changed  to  a  fixed  payment, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  amounted  to  1,920 


1  The  suggestion  of  Professor  Trias,  of  Barcelona,  that  these  rights  were 
personal  and  remained  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  have  been  illegally 
exercised  by  the  French  Republican  and  Imperial  Governments,  can  hardly  be 
taken  seriously.  See  Brutails  in  the  "  Revue  des  Pyrenees,"  1891,  who  shows 
that  the  suzerainty  is  mentioned  as  a  right  of  the  French  Crown  in  an  edict  of 
1620. 
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livres  per  annum.  At  some  turn-  or  other  tin.-  General 
Council  of  the  Valley  (the  constitution  of  which  is 
described  below)  acquired  the  righl  of  submitting  a  lis! 
ot  six  names  from  which  the  two  bayles  should  be 
chosen  by  the  viguiers.  No  doubt  in  general  the  division 
ot  the  feudal  allegiance  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  popular  institutions. 
The  origin  of  the  General  Council  itself  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity.  Catalan  de  Ocon,  a  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  attributed  its  foundation  to  Pons  de 
Vilamur,  who  was  Bishop  of  the  see  in  the  thirteenth 
century.1  "The  government  of  Andorra,"  he  savs,  "is 
a  tine  civil  and  political  body  formed  by  Bishop  Pons 
out  of  the  feudal  chaos  in  which  it  was  submerged," — 
from  the  time  when,  as  the  author  supposed,  the  Counts 
of  Urgel  received  their  grant  of  authority  from  Charles 
the  Bald.  "The  great  talent,  prudence,  and  generosity 
of  Pons  instituted  the  General  Council.  .  .  .  One  cannot 
attribute  to  any  one  but  Pons  this  system  of  government." 
Xo  other  authority  is  known  for  this  statement,  and  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  reference  to  such  a  Council  in 
the  known  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

M.  Gaston  Vuillier,  who  visited  Andorra  in  1888, 
relates  a  story  which  he  heard  there  that  the  Council  is 
descended  from  a  gathering  of  heads  of  households 
which  formerly  met  in  a  churchyard  to  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  State.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous 
Section  that  assemblies  of  inhabitants  were  not  un- 
common in  the  Middle  Ages  in  many  of  the  high  frontier 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  which  treaties  relating 

1   He  was    "lie  of    Roger    Bernard's  opponents,   and   was  deposed   in 

Catalan  de    Ocon's  •' Decrcto  "  is  an   uncritical  document  ot   17O2. 
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to  boundaries,  pastures,  and  other  matters  were  often 
concluded. 

In  1793,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Andorrans,  the 
French  Revolutionary  Government  refused  the  tribute  as 
savouring  of  feudality.  In  1806,  however,  Napoleon 
restored  "  the  ancient  relations  of  administration  of 
police  and  commerce,"  and  fixed  the  tribute  at  an  annual 
payment  of  960  francs,  at  which  it  still  remains.1  In 
j8ii  the  Spanish  Revolutionary  Cortes  abolished  the 
feudal  regime. 

Although  the  abolition  of  feudalism  has  had  little 
apparent  effect  on  the  actual  government  of  the  Valley, 
its  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  of  nations 
has,  of  course,  been  profoundly  altered  by  the  changes 
indicated  above.  To  use  the  words  of  M.  Blade,  "the 
modern  public  law  of  Europe  has  substituted  for  the 
former  vassalage  of  small  states  the  protectorate  of  great 
nations."  Neither  France  nor  Spain  has  attempted  to 
disturb  the  status  quo,  whereby  Andorra  has  for  long 
enjoyed  certain  powers  of  self-government  under  the 
double  suzerainty,  but  both  have,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
firmed and  recognised  the  autonomy  of  the  Valley  by 
various  conventions  with  its  representatives.  Andorra  may 
thus  be  said  to  occupy  since  the  French  Revolution  a 
position  to  some  extent  analogous  to  that  of  a  protected 
republic,  with  no  external  relations.  Officially  the  state 
is  entitled  "  Vallees  et  Souverainte  d'Andorre,"  but  it 
certainly  is  not  a  "sovereign  state"  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  government  of  the 
Valley  is  as  follows. 

1  It  is,  however,  paid  biennially  in  amounts  ol  1,920  francs 
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The  President  of  the  French  Republic  nominate 
viguier  with  an  unlimited  tenure  of  office,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Urge!  nominates  another,  who  nnwt  be  an 
Andorran,  and  who  hold-  office  for  three  years.  More- 
over, the  Spanish  Government  appoint-  a  commissioner, 
or  "  vice-roy "  (vi-rey),  whose  functions,  however,  have 
for  many  years  been  exercised  by  the  military  governor 
of  Urgel. 

The  two  viguiers  exercise  in  common  the  powers 
conferred  under  the  settlement  of  1278,  or  by  custom, 
in  conformity  with  the  rights,  privileges,  and  usages 
written  and  unwritten  of  the  Valley.  Each  viguier  on 
his  installation  has  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  respect 
these  laws  and  customs. 

The  sharp  distinctions  between  the  military  and  civil 
powers,  and  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  of  government  so  familiar  in  modern 
European  states,  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  small  primitive  state  such  as  Andorra.  Thus 
the  viguiers  command  the  militia,  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction,  make  provisional  laws,  and  veto  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Andorran  Councils.  Their  powers  can  be 
more  precisely  described  after  an  account  has  been  given  of 
the  various  assemblies  which  exercise  authority  in  Andorra. 

These  assemblies  are  of  three  orders  :  the  General 
Council,  the  Council  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Quarter  (Conseil  du  Quartier).  Andorra  has  for 
many  centuries  been  divided  into  six  parishes  (Andorra 
Viella,  S.  Julia  de  Loria,  Ordino,  Canillo,  Massana, 
Encamps).  In  each  of  these  is  a  council  of  twelve 
members,  with  a  consul  and  second  consul,  elected 
annually  by  the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish. 
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The  General  Council  consists  (since  1866) J  of  these 
consuls  and  second  consuls,  and  of  two  delegates  elected 
by  the  heads  of  families  in  each  parish,  thus  forming 
twenty-four  in  all,  whence  the  title  by  which  it  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "Council  of  the  Twenty-Four." 

The  "quartiers,"  or  "cuarts,"  which  form  the  smallest 
units  of  local  government  in  Andorra,  are  subdivisions  of 
parishes,  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  corresponding  to 
divisions  of  the  pasture-lands.  Of  these  "  quartiers  "  the 
parish  of  San  Julia  includes  four,  Andorra  Viella  two, 
Canillo  eight,  Massana  six,  Ordino  five,  while  the  parish  of 
Encamps  is  not  divided  into  "quartiers."  In  Andorra 
Viella  and  Canillo,  however,  the  common  pastures  are 
not  subdivided,  the  division  into  "quartiers"  being  merely 
for  other  administrative  purposes.  Saldeu,  where  we 
passed  our  first  night  in  Andorra  (see  p.  38),  forms  a 
"quartier"  in  the  parish  of  Canillo. 

The  "  Conseils  de  Quartier  "  are  not  elected,  but  consist 
of  all  the  heads  of  family  in  the  respective  districts,  usually 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  district  is  situated.  They  deal  with  certain 
purely  local  matters  bearing  on  the  use  of  common 
pastures  and  revenues,  the  maintenance  of  paths,  bridges, 
&c.  (not  a  very  onerous  duty  as  carried  out  in  Andorra), 
and  may  impose  a  fine,  called  the  "  cot  de  cuart,"  in  case 
of  contraventions  of  their  decisions. 

The  Councils  of  the  parishes  levy  the  taxes  on 
cattle,  &c,  in  their  district,  regulate  the  communal 
revenues  and  pastures,  repairs  of  buildings,  &c,  and, 
subject    to    the    General    Council,    exercise    powers    of 

1  Previous  to  1866  the  electoral  power  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the  older  or 
Wealthier  families  in  the  Valleys. 
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administration  and  police.  In  each  parish  there  is  an 
officer  called  "mostasa,"  who  supervises  weights  and 
measures,  slaughter-houses,  and  taverns.  The  Council 
of  the  parish  can  decide  disputes  relating  to  all  matters 
within  their  administrative  powers,  and  can  inflict  a  fine 
called  "  cot  de  parroquia." 

The  General  Council  meets  in  the  Palace  at  Andorra 
Viella,  where  the  members  can  be  lodged  and  boarded 
during  session.  It  elects  a  "  syndic  procureur  general," 
or  president,  and  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third 
"syndic."  It  supervises  the  general  administration  of 
the  State,  and  such  matters  as  fishing  and  hunting  rights, 
&C.  Like  the  Parish  Council,  it  decides  disputes  relating 
to  matters  within  its  scope,  and  inflicts  a  fine  entitled 
"cot  de  la  terra."  It  appoints  all  officers  who  are  not, 
like  agents  of  justice,  nominated  by  the  viguiers  or  their 
representatives.  The  Council  is  divided  into  three  sections 
or  committees,  two  of  six  members  each,  and  one  of 
twelve.  The  president,  or  "  syndic  procureur  general," 
presides  at  the  Assembly,  sees  that  its  decisions  are 
carried  out,  and  represents  it  in  all  matters;  "rises"  pass- 
ports, grants  "  Certificates  of  Origin  "  for  Andorran  goods 
to  be  exported,  keeps  the  State  seals,  administers  the 
public  funds,  and  summons  the  General  Council  in  case 
of  urgencv. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  administration  of  ordinary 
justice,  apart  from  cases  of  contravention  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Councils,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
decided  by  themselves.  Ordinary  petty  civil  cases  are 
dealt  with  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bayles,  who  also 
collect  information  in  criminal  matters,  order  the  arrest 
of    persons    charged    with    offences,   and   have    power   to 
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requisition  the  militia.  The  bayles  are  two  in  number, 
one  selected  by  each  viguier  from  a  list  of  six  candidates, 
one  from  each  parish,  submitted  by  the  General  Council. 
They  hold  office  for  three  years.  There  is  an  appeal  from 
the  sentences  of  fine  imposed  by  the  bayles  to  a  judge 
of  appeal  nominated  for  life  alternately  by  the  French 
Government  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel. 

The  present  judge  of  appeal  was  appointed  by  France 
in  1891.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  practice  for  the 
judge  like  other  officials  in  Andorra  to  receive  no  salary 
but  to  pay  himself  by  fees  from  the  parties.  The  French 
Government,  however,  in  1891  suppressed  this  practice, 
and  the  present  judge  is  paid  a  salary  of  3,000  francs  a 
year  by  France  : — an  example  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  French  have  increased  their  ascendancy  in  Andorra 
in  recent  years. 

From  the  judge  of  appeal  a  further  appeal  has  always 
lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  Writing  in  1875,  M.  Blade 
observed  that  an  appeal  would  likewise  lie  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  French  Republic.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  machinery  for  carrying  an  appeal  to  the  French 
suzerain,  but  since  then  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  right  effective.  In  the  first  place  by  decrees  of  June, 
1882,  and  February,  1884,  the  powers  of  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  with  respect  to  Andorra  were 
permanently  delegated  to  the  Prefet  of  the  Department 
of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales.  In  1888  a  High  Court  of 
Andorra  was  instituted  at  Perpignan  to  hear  appeals  from 
"  those  decisions  in  civil  matters  of  the  judge  of  appeal 
in  Andorra  which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  examination 
of  the  head  of  the  French  Republic."  The  court  consists 
of  five   members,  including  the    President  of  the    Civil 
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Tribunal  of  Perpignan,  and  the  French  viguier.  At  the 
opening  of  the  court  in  [888  it  was  stated  by  M.  Villalon 
tint  a  precedent  existed  in  the  last  century  when  the 
sovereign  council  of  Rousillon  was  deputed  by  the  King 
of  France  to  judge  civil  affairs  on  appeal  from  the  judge 
of  appeal.  The  decree  constituting  tins  court  was  sharply 
criticised  at  the  time,  and  the  competence  of  the  tribunal 
did  not  escape  question.1  The  court  has  certainly  not 
been  overburdened  with  work,  for  during  the  first  Nix 
years  of  its  existence  it  only  met  once.  The  second 
meeting  took  place  in  1895,  when  three  appeals  were 
heard,  the  judge's  decision  being  upheld  in  two  cases 
and  quashed   in   the  third. 

In  ordinary  practice,  however,  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  bayles  are  not  frequent.  In  the  absence  of 
any  written  law  they  act  largely  as  conciliators,  or  try  to 
induce  disputants  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
arbitrator.  When  in  doubt  the  bayle  seeks  the  advice  of 
the  "ancient  men  "  of  the  Valley. 

According  to  M.  Blade,  cases  relating  to  personal  status 
are  dealt  with  by  the  officials  of  Urgel,  while  those 
relating  to  urban  and  rural  "  servitudes  "  are  decided  by 
the  General   Council. 

Criminal  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  court  which  sits 
in  the  Palace  at  Andorra,  composed  of  the  two  viguiers, 
the  judge  of  appeal,  and  two  delegates  appointed  by  the 
General  Council,  under  the  title  of  "  rahonadors,"  to 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  Andorran  privileges,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  and  clerk. 

It  is  stated  that  in  actual  practice  accusations 
of    crime    are    usually    investigated    first    by    the    viguier 

1  ■•  Journal  de  Droit  International  Prive,"  l888,  759. 
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appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Urge!,  who,  being  an 
Andorran,  is  in  the  country.  He  communicates  with  his 
French  colleague  (who  lives  at  Prades),  and  if  the  charge 
is  a  grave  one  the  Conseil  General  is  summoned  to 
appoint  the  "rahonadors"  to  represent  them  on  the 
court  to  try  the  offence.  If  the  matter  is  lighter  the 
viguiers  act  alone.  In  criminal  offences  there  is  no 
appeal.  The  decisions  of  the  court  lie  solely  with  the 
viguiers,  the  functions  of  the  judge  of  appeal  being  only 
consultative  unless  the  viguiers  are  divided.  The  viguiers 
decide  each  case  according  to  their  own  sense  of  justice, 
there  being  no  written  law.  An  interesting  picture  of  an 
Andorran  criminal  trial  is  given  by  M.  Vidal.1  There  is 
only  one  'small  prison  in  the  Valley,  situated  in  Andorra 
Viella,  which  is  only  used  for  provisional  detention,  and 
that  not  often,  to  judge  from  the  cobwebs  which  we  found 
over  the  door. 

In  a  word,  the  control  of  all  matters  of  high  policy  and 
justice  (if  these  be  not  too  high-sounding  terms)  rest 
ultimately  with  the  agents  of  the  suzerains,  subject  to  a 
general  obligation  to  res.pect  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
Valley  ;  while  what  may  be  termed  the  actual  municipal 
administration  of  Andorra  and  the  watchful  guardianship 
of  its  ancient  privileges  rest  with  the  representatives  of 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  six  parishes. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  militia.  There 
is  of  course  no  standing  army,  but  each  head  of  a  family 
is  bound  to  keep  arms  and  a  certain  amount  of  ammu- 
nition, and  every  adult  male  must  be  ready  when  called 
on  to  defend  or  maintain  order  in  the  Valley.  Each 
parish  is  said  to  provide  a  captain  and  two  officers,  and 

'  Quoted  by  M.  Gaston  Vuillier.     "Tour  clu  Monde"  (1888). 
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the  commanders  ate  the  viguiers.  The  militia  consists  of 
about  six  hundred  men. 

The  officials  in  Andorra  are  generally  unpaid,  and  the 
expenses  oi  the  state  are  small. 

There  are  no  customs  duties,  and  such  revenue  as  is 
required  is  raised  by  a  tax  assessed  on  cattle  and  corn. 
These  taxes  are  assessed  by  the  parishes  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  year,  and  arc  said  to  amount,  roughly, 
to  2  per  cent,  ot  income.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  in  [896 
we  were  told  that  the  impost  on  corn  was  forty  centimes 
the  hectolitre,  and  on  cattle  twenty-five  francs  the 
hundred.  Both  in  Fiance  and  Spain  Andorran  goods 
and  cattle  crossing  the  frontier  have  enjoyed  certain 
customs  privileges  either  by  prescription  or  express  con- 
vention. Thus  Napoleon's  decree  of  1806,  purporting 
to  re-establish  the  old  relations  between  France  and 
Andorra,  gave  by  Article  3  power  to  the  Andorrans  "to 
export  annually  the  amount  of  corn  and  the  number  of 
cattle  of  which  the  decree  of  Council  of  1767  had 
guaranteed  them  the  export."1  Reference  is  made  below 
to  the  recent  commercial  relations  of  Andorra  and  Spain. 

Andorrans,  however,  are  "  free  traders "  in  the  old  as 
well  as  the  modern  sense,  and  smuggling  is  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  occupations  in  the  Valley. 

Andorra  has  no  separate  coinage  or  postage-stamps. 
Both  French  and  Spanish  coins  and  stamps  are  recog- 
nised, but  Spanish  coins  predominate  over  French. 
Possibly,  in  view  of  the  present  value  of  the  peseta,  this  is  a 
case  of  "Gresham's  Law,"  that  bad  money  drives  out  good. 

1  Such  exports  have  to  be  furnished  with  Certificates  of  Origin,  and  much  irrita- 
tion has  lately  been  caused  by  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  rights  by  the  Andorrans  by 
the  grant  of  false  Certificates  of  Origin  to  sheep  reared  not  in  Andorra  but  in 
Spain.     See  Regnault,  Ann.  Club  Alpin  Francois,  1896,  and  above,  p.  59. 
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Education  is  gratuitous  in  all  the  parishes  but  not 
compulsory.  We  visited  the  free  school  in  Andorra 
Viella,  which  is  conducted  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Palace. 

There  is  no  civil  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriage,  and  no  census,  so  that  the  only  data  on  which 
to  guess  the  population  are  the  records  of  the  parish 
churches,  and  as  there  is  a  considerable  emigration 
statisticians  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
"estimates"  of  population  vary  from  3,800  to  16,000. 
M.  Blade's  estimate  is  5,800,  which  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  truth. 

Though  since  the  arbitration  of  1278  the  powers  of  the 
two  suzerains  of  the  Valleys  have  been  carefully  balanced, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Spanish  characteristics  prevail  in 
Andorra,  and  Spanish  influences  have,  at  least  until 
quite  recently,  predominated  over  French.  By  race  and 
language  (a  dialect  of  Catalan)  the  Andorrans  have  affini- 
ties with  Spain  rather  than  France,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  the  Valley  has  in  the  past  been 
increased  by  the  fact  that  he  exercises  not  only  suzerain 
powers  under  the  pariage  of  1278  but  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction as  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Moreover  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Valley  tends  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
Spanish  influence.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  strip 
known  as  the  "  Solana,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ariege, 
the  whole  of  the  mountainous  district  which  forms  the 
State  is  on  the  south  of  the  watershed.  The  valley  of  the 
Valira  keeps  open  throughout  the  year  an  easy  mode  of 
communication  with  Spain,  while  for  a  part  of  the  year 
all  the  passes  into  France  are  blocked  with  snow.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  France  has  made  continual 
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efforts,  with  some  apparent  success,  to  increase  its  influ- 
ence m  Andorra.  These  efforts  may  be  said  to  date  from 
a  fierce  dispute  which  arose  in  Andorra  in  [880  over  .1 
project  to  starl  a  gambling  establishment  .it  Las  Escaldas. 
The  partisans  of  the  project  obtained  the  support  of  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  and  the  authority  of  the  French  viguier 
is  said  to  have  been  ignored.  The  dissensions  between 
tile  Spanish  and  French  parties  in  the  valley  over  tins 
matter  were  not  appeased  without  the  despatch  of  a 
battalion  of  French  troops  who  camped  in  the 
"  Solana." 

The  perpetual  delegation  of  the  powers  of  the  French 
President  to  the  Pivtet  at  Perpignan  followed  in  [884. 
By  this  means  the  authority  of  the  French  suzerain  was 
brought  almost  as  near  to  the  doors  of  the  Andorrans  as 
that  of  the  Spanish  bishop. 

In  [888,  as  already  mentioned,  a  French  High  Court 
of  Appeal  was  established  to  balance  the  Bishop's 
Council. 

In  1893  Andorra  was  connected  with  France  by 
telegraph.  This  step  led  to  strong  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  bishop,  who  complained  that  France  was  more 
and  more  encroaching  on  his  rights.  Efforts  were  made 
to  induce  the  Conseil  General  to  refuse  consent  to  the 
telegraph,  and  even  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  cut 
the  wires.  These  efforts,  however,  met  with  no  success. 
By  this  time  the  partisans  of  France  were  in  a  majority 
in  the  Conseil,  in  striking  contrast  to  1884,  when  they 
are  said  to  have  numbered  only  three  out  of  twenty- 
four.  Finally  the  bishop's  opposition  to  the  telegraph 
was  overcome,  but  shortly  after  the  struggle  between  the 
two  influences  was  renewed  in  an  acuter  form. 
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It  seems  that  after  the  termination  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  France  and  Spain  in  1892  Andorran 
goods  entering  Spain  were  subjected  to  the  high  general 
tariff.  To  overcome  this  the  Andorrans  tried  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  convention  with  Spain  direct,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  negotiations 
had  proceeded  for  some  distance  when  the  bishop  inter- 
vened and  insisted  that  all  communications  must  go 
through  him.  The  Spanish  Government  informed  the 
Conseil  General  to  that  effect,  and  the  project  fell  through. 
The  bishop  took  the  opportunity  of  issuing  an  edict  for- 
bidding any  important  public  works,  such  as  telegraphs, 
roads,  establishments  for  education  or  recreation  to  be 
undertaken  in  Andorra  without  his  previous  authorisa- 
tion. But  the  Andorrans  were  in  no  mood  to  submit  ; 
an  appeal  against  the  bishop's  claims  was  addressed  to  the 
French  Prefet,  and  a  powerful  impetus  was  given  to 
French  influence  in   the   Valley. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1895,  and  in  the  same 
year  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  Conseil  General  of  Andorra 
to  construct  a  carriage-road  connecting  the  valley  with 
France,  and  so  diminish  or  remove  the  disability  under 
which  French  influence  had  suffered  through  the  com- 
parative difficulty  of  access.  Towards  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  road  the  Andorrans  were  to  contribute 
the  land  and  a  certain  amount  of  labour  for  the  transport 
of  materials,  while  France  was  to  bear  the  rest  of  the 
expense. 

According  to  the  account  given  to  M.  Regnault1  by 
M.  Rossel,  the  Andorrans  characteristically  proposed  to 

1  Felix  Regnault,  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  de  Toulouse,"  1896,  p.  161. 
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fulfil  their  part  of  the  engagement  by  the  old  feudal 
method  of  the"Corvde,"  four  days'  labour  on  the  road 
being  imposed  on  every  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  sixty  and  a  similar  amount  on  every  mule  and  pair 
of  oxen.     A  tax  nt'  50  centimes  was  also  levied  per  liead 

Of  eattle  and  fifteen  per  head  of  sheep  for  the  same  object. 
Moreover,  the  merchants  who  eseaped  taxation  were  to 
pay  contributions  in  proportion  to  their  businesses  (that, 
example,  <.^i  M.  Rossel  being  So  francs  a  year  and  50 
quintals  of  gunpowder).  Various  proprietors  offered  the 
land  necessary  for  the  road,  and  the  Conseil  General 
appointed  a  Commission  representing  the  parishes  to 
supervise  the  work.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  how 
far  progress  has  actually  been  made  with  the  construction 
of  the  road,  which  was  still  in  the  future  when  we  visited 
Andorra  in  1896.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
views  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  on  this  latest  encroachment 
on  the  rights  he  claims.  French  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  open  road  is  not  unanimous,  and  some  denounce 
it  as  only  likely  to  benefit  the  smugglers  and  "  fonction- 
naires,"  or,  in  case  of  war,  a  Spanish  army.  Some 
French  critics  look  on  the  efforts  to  gain  ascendancy  in 
Andorra  as  misdirected  and  ultimately  futile.  The 
Andorrans  are  Spanish,  and  Spanish  they  will  remain, 
though  they  are  quite  astute  enough  to  play  off  one 
suzerain  against  another  when  it  suits  them.  Of  late  it 
has  suited  them  to  cultivate  France,  presently  the  turn  of 
Spain  will  come  again.  So  at  least  it  has  been  argued, 
perhaps  with  some  truth.1 

To  those  of  us  who  care  little  about  the  contentions 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  parties,  but  who  would 

1  See  "  Telegramme  "  "t  Toulouse,  Jan.  -S.  ;  - 
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be  sorry  to  see  the  valley  of  Andorra  lose  its  individuality 
altogether  and  become  assimilated  to  either  of  its  neigh- 
bours, the  rivalry  of  influences  may  appear  by  no  means 
an  unmixed  evil. 

It  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  world  if  this  little 
patriarchal  mountain  State  should  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  company  promoters  who,  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  notables  of  the  Valley  itself,  appear  anxious 
to  "  develop  "  it  by  means  of  casino,  electric  light,  and 
the  other  properties  of  a  fin-dc-sicclc  watering-place  and 
gambling-hell. 

The  idea  though  frustrated  in  1880  has  not  died,  for 
during  our  visit  in  1896  an  amusing  prospectus  of  a  French 
Company  entitled  "  Societe  Anonyme  des  Etablissements 
du  Val  d'Andorre  "  was  put  in  our  hands  by  an  indignant 
Andorran,  whose  name  (without  his  consent,  so  he  said) 
figured  upon  the  document.  The  prospectus  would  cease 
to  be  amusing  if  there  were  much  immediate  chance  of 
its  ambitious  professions  being  realised. 

The  outline  given  above  suggests  many  historical  ques- 
tions which  in  our  present  knowledge  must  be  largely 
matters  of  conjecture.  That  in  the  so-called  "  republic  " 
of  Andorra  we  have  a  case  of  survival  and  abnormal 
development  of  a  feudal  regime,  under  the  exceptional 
conditions  of  a  divided  allegiance,  is  clear  enough.  That 
the  popular  element  has  preserved  and  gained  power, 
owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  feudal  authority  by  its 
division,  is  also  tolerably  certain.  And  it  further  seems 
probable  that  the  patriarchal  assemblies  of  heads  of 
households,  administering  common  pastures  and  acting 
also  as  petty   courts  to   punish    infringements,  are  pre- 
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feudal  m  origin,  whether  they  are  to  be  connected  with 
"Aprisiones"  or  have  a  more  primitive  source.  But 
more  information  than  is  yet  available  is  required 
before  we  can  go  much  further  than  these  general  state- 
ments. 

How  far  Andorra  deserves  the  title  of  a  republic, 
which  has  m  some  quarters  been  s()  freely  given  and  in 
others  as  emphatically  denied,  is  largely  a  question  of 
words.  It'  a  republic  must  be  a  sovereign  state  with  un- 
fettered external  relations,  Andorra  must  be  excluded, 
ther  with  the  Transvaal.  Nor  can  this  most  con- 
servative corner  of  Europe,  in  which  patriarchal  authority 
survives,  be  said  to  have  much  affinity  with  the  pro 
gressive  and  democratic  type  of  republic  with  which 
the  ideas  of  "  liberte,  coalite,  fraternite  "  are  associated. 
Even  as  regards  internal  matters  the  autonomy  of 
Andorra  is,  as  has  been  seen,  of  a  limited  description. 
But  to  any  one  who  has  visited  the  Valley  and  con- 
versed with  their  inhabitants  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  local  spirit  of  independence  and  jealousy  of  external 
encroachment  is  very  real  and  deeply  rooted. 

The  title  by  which  the  State  is  known  in  its  official 
documents,  the  proud  inscription  over  the  Palace  door,1 
the  quaint  and  formal  ceremonies  of  Andorran  politics 
and  justice — all  bear  witness  to  the  claim  of  the  Valley  to 
be  more  than  a  petty  area  of  local  government,  and  to  have 
something  of  the  status  and  dignity  of  a  Free  State,  from 
which  its  greater  neighbours  may  exact  homage  but  not 
submission,  and  with  which  on  occasion  they  do  not 
disdain  to  bargain. 

1  See  p.  04. 
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MOUNTAINS 

[Note. — The  mountains  arc  those  specially  referred  to  in  Parts  I.  and  //.] 

Pic  de  Nethou  (or  Aneto).  Lat.  420  37'  16"  N.  ;  long. 
o°  40'  42"  E.  of  Greenwich. 

A  granite  mass,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Maladetta 
group  and  of  the  Pyrenees.     11,168  feet. 

Altogether  in  Spain  and  to  the  south  of  the  main  chain. 
The  glacier  of  the  Nethou,  however,  forms  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Garonne,  the  waters  disappearing  in  the 
"  Trou  de  Toro  "  to  reappear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
range  at  the  Goueil  de  Joueou,  and  thence  flowing  into 
the  Val  d'Aran.  Hence  the  Nethou  cannot  be  described 
as  being  wholly  to  the  south  of  the  watershed. 

The  Maladetta  group  forms  part  of  the  oblique  granitic 
axis  which  stretches  from  the  Mont  Neouvielle  in  the 
north  in  a  direction  E.S.E.,  crossing  the  watershed  at 
the  mountains  of  Oo,  and  after  passing  through  the 
Maladetta  and  Los  Encantados,  turns  N.E.  towards  the 
mountains  of  Andorra. 

Glaciers  of  the  Maladetta  group  cover  an  area  of  about 
1,710  acres,  or  not  quite  three  square  miles,  the  principal 
being  the  Nethou  glacier  (980  acres)  and  the  Maladetta 
glacier,  separated  only  by  the  "  Portillon  "  spur,  but  dis- 
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charging  into   the   Atlantic   and    Mediterranean    respec- 
tively. 

First  ascended  successfully  by  M.  A.  de  Franqueville,  a 
Frenchman,  with  M.  de  Tchihatcheff,  ;i  Russian  officer, 
ami  three  guides,  Argarot,  Pierre  Redonnet,  and  Bernard 
LJrsule,  in  1N42.  Previous  attempts  by  Ramond  de 
Carbonnieres  (1787),  who  only  reached  the  arete  of  the 
Portillon,  and  by  several  others.  In  1824  MM.  Rlavier 
and  Billy  attempted  the  ascent  with  the  guide  Pierre 
Barrau,  who,  refusing  (in  true  Pyrenean  fashion)  to  be 
roped,  disappeared,  and  was  killed  in  a  crevasse  on  the 
Maladetta  glacier.  On  July  19,  1866,  Count  Russell  and 
Captain  Hoskins,  with  the  guide  Capdeville,  spent  a  night 
on  tlie  summit. 

Best  ascended  from  the  north,  via  the  "  Rencluse"  hut, 
(6,834  feet),  where  the  night  is  spent,  the  "  Portillon,"  and 
the  Xethou  glacier.  There  is  a  Spaniard  at  the  Rencluse 
who  provide^  a  mattress  and  cooking  utensils.  From 
Luchon  the  Rencluse  is  reached  in  a  day  via  the  Port  de 
Venasque.  Another  route,  from  the  south,  is  rid  the 
Malihierne  Valley  and  the  Ribereta  hut,  but  it  is  longer 
and  less  interesting.  For  route  by  the  Lac  des  Bar- 
rancs  (first  ascent  July  7,  1876,  by  Count  Russell,  with 
Firmin  Barrau  and  Cesar  Cier,  from  Luchon),  see  Joanne, 
"Guide"  ("  Partie  Orientate  "),  p.  354. 

Owing  to  its  accessibility  from  Luchon,  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  expedition,  and  the  absence  of  real  difficulty, 
the  Xethou  has  become  one  of  the  popular  ascents  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  view  from  summit  is  only  second  to  that 
from  Poset-. 

Ascended  by  H.  S.  and  H.  LI.  S.,  with  Jean  Angusto, 
from  Luchon,  via  Port  de  Venasque  and  Rencluse,  on 
September  5,  1896. 
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Literature. — Packe's  "Guide,"  p.  120. 
Joanne,  "Guide"  ("  Partie  Orientale  "),  p.  351. 
"  Un  demi-siecle  d'Ascensions  au  Nethou,"  "  Revue  des 
Pyrenees,"  1893,  pp.  428  and  556.  (Includes  a  publication 
of  the  official  register  of  ascents  up  to  1863,  and  a 
reprint  of  part  of  M.  de  Franqueville's  account  of  the 
first  ascent,  from  "  Un  Voyage  a  la  Maladetta,"  1845.) 

Packe,      "Camps      on      Maladetta."       Bull.      Societe 
Ramond,   1866.     No.  i.  n. 

"Pic   de  Nethou."     C.    Diener.     Zeitschrift    D.O.A.V. 
(Munchen),  xviii.  388  (1887). 

Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais  : — 

Vol.    i.    (1874),    p.    91,   "La   Maladetta."     Studer 
(translated  by  Lemercier). 
„    ii.  (1875),  p.  440,  "  Les  Glaciers  de  la  Mala- 
detta."    E.  Trutat.     (See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  480.) 
,,    iii.    (1876),     p.    3,   "Ascension     du     Nethou" 
(itineraire  nouveau  par  le  N.E.).  Count  Henry 
Russell. 
„    iv.  (1877),  p.  3,  "  Exploration  du   S.E.  et  du 
S.   du    Nethou    et    Ascensions    du   pic   occi- 
dental    de     la     Maladetta."       Count    Henry 
Russell. 
,,    vi.    (1879),  p.  665,   "Courses  dans  les  Monts 

Maudits."     J.  Narino. 
,,    xx.    (1893),    p.   74,    "  Excursion    au  Nethou." 
A.  Benoist. 
Count    H.    Russell,    "Souvenirs    d'un     Montagnard," 

P-443- 

Maps. — See  p.  328.     A  special  map  of  the   Maladetta 
region  is  attached  to  Packe's  "  Guide." 
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Pic  des  Posets.— Lat.  420  38'  30"  X.  ;  long.  o°  25' 
30*  E.  of  Greenwich.  11.047  lccl-  The  second  highest 
peak  of  the  Pyrenees. 

A  peak  of  granite  and  schist  about  the  centre  of  the 
range,  altogether  in  Spam,  south  of  the  line  of  watershed, 
to  which  it  is  united  by  the  Col  de  Gistain. 

First  ascended  in  1856  by  Mr.  Halkett,  with  guides 
P.  Barrau  and  Redonnet-Nate ;  next  by  M.  Behrens 
in  the  same  year  ;  next  by  Mr.  Charles  Packe  in 
IN'. 1. 1 

Ascended  by  H.  S.  and  H.  LI.  S.,  with  Pierre  Pujo, 
from  camp  near  Cabane  de  Turmes  on  August  13,  1897, 
descending  to  Le  Plan  Gistain. 

Glaciers  cover  area  of  533  acres,  of  which  the  Glacier 
de  Paoules  covers  326  acres.  (Schrader,  Annuaire  du 
Club  Alpin  Francais,  1894.) 

Hits. — Cabane  de  Turmes  (about  5,510  feet) ;  Cabane 
de  Paoules  (about  6,800  feet). 

The  first  deserted,  the  second  sometime>  tenanted  ;  both 
bad. 

Ascended  from  Venasque  or  the  Maladetta  Valley,  rid 
the  Pont  de  Cubere  and  Cabane  de  Turmes  (peak  about 
the  hours  from  latter).  The  Cabane  de  Turmes,  near 
which  night  is  passed,  may  also  be  reached  from  the 
French  side  of  the  range,  crossing  the  Portillon  d'Oo,  or 
from  Luchon  rid  the  Port  de  Venasque  and  the  Pont  de 
Cubere  ;  or  the  Cabane  de  Paoules  may  be  reached  by 
crossing  the  Port  d'Oo;  or  the  ascent  may  be  made  from 
the  west,  from  Le  Plan  Gistain,  sleeping  out  on  the  way 
near  the  Cabane  del  Clot. 

1  See    Packe  (2nd  edition),  p.    130.     Joanne  makes   Packe's  ascent   the  Second 
(••  P.irtie  Orientate,"  p.  349). 
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The  central  position  of  the  peak  makes  the  view  from 
the  summit  the  finest  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Literature. — Charles  Packe,  "Guide"  (2nd  ed.), 
p.  128. 

Charles  Packe  in  "  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,"  iii.  101. 
Joanne,  "Guide"  ("  Partie  Orientale  "),  p.  348. 

E.  Trutat,  "  Les  glaciers  de  la  Maladetta  et  le  Pic  des 
Posets  "  (illustrated).  Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais, 
ii.  (1875). 

Count  H.  Russell,  "Souvenirs  d'un  Montagnard," 
p.  384. 

Maps,  &c. — Packe's  map  of  the  Maladetta  region 
includes  the  Posets.  A  good  panoramic  view  of  Posets 
(by  Schrader)  is  given  in  Joanne's  "  Guide "  ("  Partie 
Orientale"),  p.  346. 


Mont  Perdu. — 10,994  ree^  The  fourth  highest  peak 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Lat.  420  40'  37"  N  ;  long.  o°  2'  5"  W. 
of  Greenwich. 

Entirely  in  Spain  to  south  of  watershed. 

A  limestone  mass,  forming,  according  to  Schrader's 
theory  of  structure  of  Pyrenees,  part  of  the  axis  which 
stretches  from  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  through  the 
Balaitous  and  Vignemale  in  France,  and  Mont  Cotiella 
in  Spain  to  the  Sierra  de  Montsech.  Glaciers  cover 
a  total  area  of  1,472  acres  (2*3  square  miles),  of  which  the 
Great  Glacier  on  south-east  side  accounts  for  958  acres  (1*5 
square  miles).  (Schrader,  Ann.  Club  Alp.  Fr.,  1894.) 
First  ascent  by  L.  F.  E.  Ramond  de  Carbonnieres,  1789. 

Ascended  from  Gavarnie  via  (1)  Breche  de  Roland  (two 
days,  sleeping  at  lower  Gaulis  hut).  (2)  Breche  d'Astazou  ; 
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(3)  Terrasses  du  Marbor6;  (4)  Breche  de  Tuquerouye; 
(5)  Val  d'Estaube  and  the  Port  de  Pinedc  ;  (6)  from  Bielsa 
:■/</  Val  de  Pinede  (two  days). 

Ih  rs.— Cabane  inferieure  de  Gaulis  (7,250  feet),  occu- 
pied by  Spanish  shepherd  in  summer. 

Shelter  at  the  Breche  Tuquerouye,  constructed  in  1889 
by  tin.-  French  Alpine  Club,  (SAY.  section).  Cabane  de 
Fourcarral  (6,560  feet). 

Literature. — Ramond  de  Carbonnieres,  "  Voyages  au 
Sommet  de  Mont  Perdu."  Paris,  1801.  (Account  of  first 
ascent.) 

F.  Schrader,  "  Le  Massif  de  Mont  Perdu."  Annuaire 
du  Club  Alpin  Francais,  1 JS74,  p.  101. 

F.  Schrader,  "  Etudes  Geographiques  et  Excursions 
dans  le  Massif  du  Mont  Perdu."     Paris,  1875. 

F.  Schrader,  "Nouvelles  explorations  clans  le  Massif 
Calcaire  des  Pyrenees."   Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais, 

lS75- 
E.  de  Margerie,  "  Notes  geologiqes  sur  la   region   du 

Mont  Perdu."  Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais,  1886, 
p.  609. 

Baron  de  Saint-Saud,  "Ascension  du  Mont  Perdu." 
Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais,"  1  <s74,  p.  435. 

Alpine  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  133,  vol.  iv.  p.  337  (with  illus- 
tration). 

Also  see  Packe's  "Guide  "  (2nd  edition),  p.  40. 

Joanne,  "  Guide  "  ("  Partie  Occidentale  "),  ed.  1896, 
p.  241. 

Count  H.  Russell,  "Souvenirs  d'un  Montagnard," 
p.  32 

MAPS. — Schrader  (scale  4,,',,,,,),  l!^74-     (See  also  p.  328.) 
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Vignemale. — Lat.  420  46'  30"  N. ;  long.  o°  8'  30"  W. 
of  Greenwich. 

A  schistous  peak,  the  highest  in  France,  10,820  feet, 
lying  to  the  N.W.  of  Gavarnie,  in  the  Western  Pyrenees. 
The  Grande  Vignemale  (or  "  Pique  Longue ")  is  the 
highest  of  four  pyramids  of  rock. 

First  ascended  by  an  English  lady  with  Cantouz  of 
Argelez  in  1834  >  nex*  DY  the  Prince  de  Moscowa  with 
Cantouz  and  other  guides  in  1838  (via  the  Valley  of 
Serbigliana). 

Since  1881  several  caves,  or  grottoes,  have  been 
made  in  the  rock  by  Count  Henry  Russell,  for  which 
see  p.  117.  In  1889  Count  Russell  leased  the  moun- 
tain and  glacier  from  the  "  Syndicat "  of  the  valley  of 
Bareges. 

Extent  of  glaciers,  628  acres,  or  nearly  one  square  mile, 
of  which  350  acres  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  East 
Glacier,  the  only  flowing  glacier  in  the  Pyrenean  chain, 
with  fine  "  seracs "  and  crevasses.  (Schrader,  Annuaire 
du  Club  Alpin  Francais,  1894.) 

Ascended  from  Gavarnie  or  from  Cauterets.  The 
former  is  a  single  day's  climb  of  about  ten  to  twelve 
hours  there  and  back,  via  the  Val  d'Ossoue  and  the  great 
East  Glacier.  From  Cauterets  the  climb  takes  two  days, 
the  night  being  spent  at  the  Lac  de  Gaube. 

Ascended  by  H.  S.  and  H.  LI.  S.,  with  Pierre 
Pujo  and  Jean  Angusto,  on  September  8,  1896,  from 
Gavarnie. 

Literature. — Alpine  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  131  (Packe); 
vol.  v.  p.  246  ;  vol.  vii.  p.  48  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  24. 

"  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  vol.  xv.  (account  of  Prince 
de  Moscowa's  ascent). 
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Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais  : — 

Vol.  vi.  (1879),  p.  313,  "  Le.  Vignemale  :  premiere 

ascension  par  le  Clol  dc  la  Hount."    1 1.  Brulle. 

,,    vi.     p.     530,    "Apercu     geologique     sur     le 

Vignemale."     A.  Degrange-Touzin. 
„     vi i.  (1881),  p.   134,   "Ascensions."  Count   H. 

Russell. 
,,    xi.  (1884),  p.  189,   "  I  a-  Vignemale:   ses  deux 
versants  francais  el  la  Villa  Russell."   E.  Wallon. 
Count  11.  Russell,  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Montagnard,"  p.  43. 


Balaitous.  Lat.  42"  48'  o"  X.  ;  long.  o°  i&  o"  W.  of 
Greenwich. 

One  of  the  wildest  and  least  accessible  peaks  of 
the  main  ridge  or  watershed.  It  is  a  mountain  of 
granite  and  schist  (10,318  feet),  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau,  is  the  furthest  west  of  the 
first-class  peaks  in  the  Pyrenees. 

First  recorded  ascent  by  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  with  guide 
Jean  Pierre  Gaspard,  in  1864.  A  stone  pyramid  on  the 
top  showed,  however,  that  some  time  previously  it  had 
been  climbed  by  an  officer  of  the  Etat  Major  (?M.  Saget). 
Many  attempts  were  made  unsuccessfully  to  find  a  way 
up  before  Mr.  Packe's  ascent,  and  two  years  earlier  he 
had  reached  within  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  of  the  top 
by  the  Crete  de  Fachon  (see  first  edition  of  "Guide"). 
Count  Russell  reached  the  top  also  in  1864,  but  for  years 
after  it  was  climbed  by  no  one  else  except  some  guides. 
There  are  now,  however,  a  number  of  recognised  ways 
up,  and  the  chief  difficulty  is  one  of  access  and  fatigue. 

The  principal  ways  of  attacking  the  Balaitous  are  from 
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(i)  The  Baths  of  Panticosa,  rid  the  Col  d'Enfer  and 
Piedrafita,  sleeping  out  on  the  mountain  near  the 
shepherds'  hut.  (2)  Cauterets,  joining  the  route  (1)  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  Piedrafita.  (3)  Arrens,  by  the 
Tour  d'Arribit — an  enormous  rock  under  which  the  night 
is  spent.  (This  was  Mr.  Packe's  original  route,  described 
in  second  edition  of  his  "  Guide/'  p.  23.)  (4)  Gabas,  by 
the  Col  d'Arrius  and  the  Col  d'Arremoulit.  Alpine  Club 
hut,  by  Lac  d'Arremoulit,  where  night  is  spent,  often 
ravaged  by  smugglers. 

Ascended  by  H.  S.  and  H.  LI.  S.,  with  Pierre  Pujo, 
August  21,  1897,  from  Baths  of  Panticosa  (1)  ;  descend- 
ing on  Gabas  by  Col  d'Arremoulit  (4). 

Literature.— Packe's   "  Guide  "   (first   and   second 
editions).     First  edition  records  attempts  only. 
Joanne  ("  Partie  Occidentale  "),  pp.  127,  138,  180. 
Alpine  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  242,  vol.  xii.  p.  20. 
Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais  : — ■ 

Vol.  i.  (1874),  p.  57,  "Le  Balaitous."     E.  Wallon. 
(Illustrations  and  map.) 
„    xi.  (1884),  p.   211,  "La  Region  d'Arremoulit." 
Comte  R.  de  Bouille. 
Count  H.  Russell,  "Souvenirs  d'un  Montagnard,"  p.  24. 


Pic  d'Enfer. — Lat.  420  46'  X. ;  long.  o°  14'  W.  of 
Greenwich. 

A  wild  and  seldom  visited  granite  peak  or  ridge  north- 
west of  the  Baths  of  Panticosa,  10,112  feet  high. 

First  ascended  in  1867  by  Count  Henry  Russell,  with 
the  guide  Sarettes,  from  CautereK 

Ascended  by  H.  S.  and  H.  LI.  S.  on  August  20,  1897, 
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from  the  Baths  of  Panticosa  en  route  foi   the  Balaitous,  oi 
winch  there  is  a  fine  view  from  the  summit 

Literature.    Counl  Henry  Russell,  "  Souvenirs  d'un 
ftfontagnard,"  p.  302. 


Pic  Carlitte.     Lat.  4-rj  34'  0"  X.  ;  long.  i°  54'  o"  E. 
oi  Greenwich. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Eastern  Pyrem 
A  schistous  peak  of  < > , 5 S 1  feet. 

Situated  wholly  in  France  (in  the  French  Cerdagne  , 
hut  on  the  watershed  from  which,  tor  reasons  given  on 
p.  274,  the  political  boundary  here  diverges. 

First  climbed  in  1864  by  Count  Henry  Russell,  who 
erected  a  pyramid  of  stones  on  the  summit. 

Ascended  either  from  the  north  from  Porte  or  Hospi- 
talet  vid  Lac  Lanoux  (where  a  fisherman's  hut  which 
u>ed  to  form  a  refuge  has  been  destroyed),  or  from  the 
south-east,  starting  from  Les  Escaldes  vid  the  desert  of 
Carlitte  and  the  tarns,  where  a  fisherman  may  be  found 
who  will  act  as  guide.  The  second  way  is  preferable, 
and  the  climb  from  the  fisherman's  hut,  though  dull  by 
the  usual  route,  may  be  varied  so  as  to  afford  some  fairly 
interesting  rock-climbing.  If  any  baggage  is  carried 
a  porter  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  tarns  from  Les 
Escaldes. 

Magnificent  view  from  top. 

Ascended  by  H.  S.  and  H.  LI.  S.,  with  Mr.  Greenstreet 
and  Dominique  Aymar  (fisherman),  on  August  26, 
1896,  from  Les  Escaldes,  descending  on  the  Lac  Lanoux 
and  Porte. 
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Literature. — Count    H.    Russell,    "  Souvenirs    d'un 
Montagnard/'  p.  272  (account  of  first  ascent). 
Joanne  ("  Partie  Orientale  "),  p.  466. 
E.  Brousse,  "  La  Cerdagne  Francais  "  (1896),  p.  364. 


Pic  Fourcanade. — Lat.  420  38'  30" ;  long.  o°  43'  20" 
E.  ol  Greenwich. 

A  granite  mass  with  four  summits,  forming  extreme 
east  point  of  the  Maladetta  group  (9,454  feet).  Entirely 
in  Spain,  but  on  the  line  of  watershed,  which  in  the  Val 
d'Aran  diverges  from  the  political  boundary. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rock-peaks  of  the  Pyrenees. 

First  climbed  by  Alfred  Tonnelle,  with  the  guides 
Redonnet  and  A.  Ribis,  August,    1858. 

The  Fourcanade  can  be  approached  from  the  north  vid 
the  Val  d'Aran,  Las  Bordas,  the  valley  of  Artigues-de-Lin, 
and  the  Goueil  de  Joueou  ;  or  from  the  west,  from  Luchon, 
vid  the  Port  de  Venasque,  the  Trou  de  Toro,  and  the 
Cabane  des  Aigoualats.  In  the  first  event  the  night  is 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Goueil  de  Joueou, 
when  the  usual  route  leads  to  the  Col  des  Aranais,  and 
then  due  south  to  the  Col  Alfred,  whence  the  peak  is 
attacked  from  the  south.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
camp  be  made  at  the  Cabane  des  Aigoualats,  the  Col  des 
Aranais  is  avoided,  and  the  ascent  made  south-east  to  the 
Col  Alfred,  where  the  route  joins  that  from  the  north.  It 
is  by  this  way  that  the  Fourcanade  is  mostly  climbed, 
but  ascents  are  comparatively  rare.  We  climbed  it  on 
August  5,  1897,  from  the  Goueil  de  Joueou,  and  the  Col 
Alfred,  varying  the  final  climb  by  avoiding  the  usual 
descent  on    the   eastern    side    of    the  ridge    (see    Pa  eke, 
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p.  125,  .md  Joanne,  p.  357  ,  and  striking  Instead  direct 
up  past  a  cave  (which  forms  an  easily  noticed  landmark) 
to  the  first  peak  of  the  fork,  when'  the  ordinary  route  is 
rejoined.    This  variation  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  descending  we  made  another  and  more  important 
variation  from  the  recognised  route,  avoiding  the  Col 
Alfred  altogether,  and  descending  by  a  long  and  steep 
snow  couloir  on  the  north-west  face,  leading  from 
between  the  prongs  of  the  fork  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Col  des  Aranais.  Henri  Passet  has  since 
told  us  that  he  has  ascended  the  Fourcanade  by  this 
couloir.  For  interest  this  way  is  very  interior  to  the  rock- 
climb   as  we  varied  it.1 

Literature, — Very  scanty.  Packe's  "Guide,"  p.  124. 
Joanne  ("  Partie  Orientale"),  p.  357. 

See  under  "  Xcthou "  for  the  literature  of  the  Mala- 
detta  group. 

MAPS. — The  Fourcanade  is  included  in  Packe's  Mala- 
detta  map. 

1  Part  II.,  Chap.  II. 
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§  5.— FORMATION    AND    STRUCTURE    OF    THE 
PYRENEES 

Of  the  actual  geological  constitution,  the  rocks  and  fossils, 
of  the  Pyrenees  it  is  not  proposed  to  treat  in  detail  in 
this  Section.  Ample  information  on  the  matter  will  be 
found  in  the  various  treatises  and  papers  enumerated 
in  the  Bibliography,  and  a  convenient  resume  of  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  will  be  found  in  Eugene 
Trutat's  "  Les  Pyrenees  ;  les  montagnes,  les  glaciers,  les 
eaux  minerales,  &c."  (Paris,  1896). 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  formation  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  due  to  several  distinct  perturbations  at 
different  ages,  of  which  that  to  which  they  owe  their  actual 
elevation  is  thought  to  have  taken  place  in  the  tertiary 
period  between  the  epochs  of  the  fresh  water  eocene  and 
miocene  formations.  A  leading  geological  feature  of 
the  range  is  the  succession  of  granitic  axes  disposed  some- 
what obliquely  to  the  general  direction  of  the  chain,  the 
granite  being  mainly  exposed  in  the  eastern  half  of  ithe 
range,  and  only  appearing  in  isolated  masses  in  the 
western  half,  bordered  to  north  and  south  by  tran- 
sition rocks.  The  two  great  mountain  masses  of  the 
Maladetta  -and  the  Posets  are  of  granite  and  schist. 
There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  limestone  formations, 
especially  on  the  southern  side,  culminating  in  the  Mont 
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P  •  lu  and  the  adjacent  mountain  masses,  and  often 
carved  into  the  characteristic  form  of  "Cirqui 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  in  recent  years  to 
the  accurate  study  of  the  configuration  of  the  Pyrenees 

and  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  of  their  origin  and 
structure.  With  this  work  the  names  of  MM.  Franz 
Schrader  and  Emm.  de  Margerie  (together  with  other 
members  <>t  the  French  Alpine  Club)  are  specially 
associated, and  the  following  brief  outline  is  based  chiefly 
on  their  contributions  to  the  Annua  ire  of  the  French 
Alpine  Club,  and  on  M.  Camena  d'Ahneida's  account 
of  the  development  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Pyrenees  (see  §  6). 

The  theory  generally  held  half  a  century  ago  which 
ascribed  the  origin  of  mountains  to  upheaval  by  lire 
was  applied  to  the  Pyrenees  by  Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont.  The  main  upheaval  to  which  the  Pyrenees 
were  ascribed  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods,  and  to  have  caused 
the  appearance  of  the  two  parallel  chains  now  represented 
by  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them. 

£lie  de  Beaumont's  account  of  the  simple  and 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  mountain  masses  of 
the  Pyrenees  has  given  the  cue  to  numberless  descrip- 
tions since.  "  The  Pyrenees,"  he  wrote,  "  throw  out, 
southwards  and  northwards,  numerous  branches  which 
gradually  get  lower  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  central  chain,  and  finally  lose  themselves  in  the 
plain.  They  all  spring  almost  at  right  angles  from  the 
high  central  chain,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  backbone 
of    the    Pyrenees."       How    inadequate    and    misleading 
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this  simple  picture  was  as  a  description  of  the  real 
configuration  of  the  range  could  not  be  fully  realised 
before  the  completion  of  the  laborious  exploration  and 
survey  of  the  Spanish  slope  which  had  then  been  scarcely 
begun. 

For  an  account  of  the  advance  in  geographical  and 
geological  research  which  caused  the  upheaval  theory  of 
mountain  origin  to  be  discarded,  reference  must  be  made 
to  such  work  as  Suess,  "  Der  Antlitz  der  Erde,"  or  (with 
special  reference  to  the  Pyrenees)  to  d'Almeida's  work 
mentioned  above.  In  the  theory  which  took  its  place  the 
gradual  action  of  cold  was  substituted  for  the  violent 
action  of  heat  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  making  of  the 
range  ;  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cooling  earth  causing 
a  wrinkling  of  its  surface  along  certain  lines,  and  thus 
forming  the  primitive  ridges  which  were  subsequently 
carved  by  the  erosive  action  of  water  and  atmosphere 
into  the  present  shape  of  the  ranges. 

"  Mountains,"  said  M.  Magnan,  who  applied  this  theory 
in  its  earlier  form  to  the  Pyrenees  "are  due  to  immense 
faults  in  a  straight  line,  to  gigantic  foldings,  crushings 
and  powerful  compressions,  resulting  from  sinking,  more 
or  less  considerable  ;  or,  in  other  words,  gigantic  subsi- 
dences caused  by  hollows  formed  under  the  solid  crust, 
in  consequence  of  a  gradual  and  continual  contraction 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  determined  by  cooling."1  At  the 
present  day  much  less  importance  is  attributed  to 
"  faults,"  and  much  more  to  foldings  'of  the  strata  than 
in  the  theory  as  expounded  by  M.  Magnan.  To  the 
gradual  vertical  sinking  of  the  earth's  surface  has  to  be 

1  "  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France."     Second  series,  vol.  x.,  1S74, 
p.  98. 
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added  the  ^t  i  1 1  more  potenl  agency  of  horizontal  pressure 
causing  folds  in  the  strata  along  lines  generally  perpen- 
dicular t<>  the  direction  of  the  compression. 

In  the  application  of  the-  "folding"  theory  to  the 
Pyrenees,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  the  lateral  pressure 
to  have  been  at  right  angles  to  the  present  direction  of 
the  main  chain,  and  the  whole  system  was  conceived 
BS  a  series  of  parallel  folds,  of  which  the  central  fold 
corresponded  roughly  to  the  present  line  of  watershed 
with  subsidiary  folds  along  the  lines  of  secondary  ranges 
on  the  French  and  Spanish  sides  of  the  chain.  The 
central  break  at  the  Val  d"Aran  still  remained  a  unique 
phenomenon  difficult  of  explanation,  and  it  did  not 
escape  notice  that  the  main  axis  or  "  backbone  "  of  the 
range  does  not  include  most  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Hut  these  facts  were  looked  on  merely 
as  curious  anomalies,  and  until  the  recent  work  of  M. 
Schrader  and  his  colleagues  the  description  of  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  range  which  had  been  given 
by  Charpentier  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  remained  generally 
current  :  viz.,  that  of  two  parallel  ranges  forming  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees  respectively,  distant  some 
twenty  miles,  joined  at  the  centre  by  the  "  elbow  "  which 
bounds  the  Val  d'Aran,  and  throwing  out  symmetrical 
transverse  branches  at  right  angles  to  the  main  direction 
of  the  chain,  like  the  spines  of  the  backbone  of  a  fish. 
We  find  some  such  picture  as  this  given  by  M.  Elisee 
Reclus  in  his  "  Nouvelle  Geographic*  Universelle,"  and 
by  Mr.   Packe  in   his  "Guide." 

As  the  result,  however,  of  the  more  accurate  survey 
of  the  district,  especially  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  of 
the  more  complete  geological  examination  of  the  strata, 
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not  only  in  the  mountain  masses  themselves,  but  also 
in  the  intervals  between  them,  MM.  de  Margerie  and 
Schrader  have  recently  proposed  a  very  considerable 
modification  of  the  "  classical "  view  as  regards  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  compression  to  which  the 
Pyrenees  owe  their  origin,  and  the  relation  of  the  main 
lines  of  structure  to  the  present  direction  of  the  water- 
shed. In  1885  M.  Schrader  stated  his  conclusion  that 
"  the  original  lines  of  the  Pyrenees  are  oblique  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  chain,  at  least  in  the  central 
part.  While  the  chain  as  a  whole  lies  in  a  direction 
E.  90  S.,  this  particular  direction  is  not  produced  by 
a  continuous  line,  but  by  a  series  of  oblique  fragments 
whose  direction  is  about  E.  300  S."  And  again  :  "  Far 
from  being  formed  by  a  ridge  flanked  with  trans- 
verse chains,  the  Pyrenees  appear  to  us  as  a  long  suc- 
cession of  lines  oblique  to  the  imaginary  axis  of  the 
chain  with  which  they  usually  make  a  fairly  acute 
angle." 

According  to  this  view  the  present  line  of  watershed, 
to  which  the  title  of  main  chain  is  applied,  played  a 
quite  secondary  part,  geologically  and  geographically, 
in  the  original  structure  of  the  chain,  having  been 
determined  later  by  the  effects  of  water  and  atmosphere. 
Instead  of  forming  one  of  the  lines  of  original  folding, 
it  is  considered  as  a  line  made  up  of  successive  sections 
of  these  folds,  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  considerations  on  which  this  view  was  based 
will  be  found  fully  stated  in  two  joint  contri- 
butions of  MM.  de  Margerie  and  Schrader  to  the 
Annuaire  of  the  French  Alpine  Club  for  1891  and 
1892.      They   hold    that  the    lines    of  folding   were    not 
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in  one  single  direction,  but  complex,  like  the  foro 
winch  the  folding  was  <lur.  While  in  the  main  lying 
as  above  stated  in  a  direction  E.  30°  S.,  they  turn  north- 
east towards  the  eastern  pari  of  the  range,  so  thai  the 
whole  form  is  somewhat  elliptical.  In  the  second  of 
the  papers  referred  to  above  MM.  de  Margerie  and 
Schrader  give  a  sketch  map,  showing  what  they  con- 
sider to  have  been  the  principal  lines  of  pressure 
and  folding.  A  study  of  this  map,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tine  geological  map  by  the  same  authors 
in  the  Annuairc  for  1K91,  and  their  contour  map  re- 
produced at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  will  make 
clear  the  main  grounds,  geological  and  topographical, 
on  which  their  theory  of  Pyrenean  structure  was 
arrived  at. 

One  point  which  may  have  hindered  the  recognition 
of  the  oblique  lines  of  depression  in  the  Pyrenees  was 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  generally  coincide  with  the 
present  valleys  of  streams  which  have  been  often  carved 
out  later  by  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agencies.  "  There 
is  here,  so  to  speak,  a  double  arrangement,  a  double 
plan.  Structure  goes  one  way,  hydrography  another." 
It  was,  moreover,  not  until  the  geological  structure 
of  the  intervals  between  the  mountain  masses  received 
the  same  geological  examination  as  the  masses  them- 
selves that  the  lines  of  continuity  of  the  strata  were 
revealed  oblique  to  the  main  direction  of  the  present 
chain. 

The  hist  axis  distinguished  by  MM.  de  Margerie  and 
Schrader,  according  to  the  account  given  in  the 
Annuaire  for  1892,  stretches  from  the  Pic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau  through  the  Halaitous  and  Vignemale  to  the  Mont 
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Perdu  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  range,  thence  to  Mont 
Cotiella,  Turbon,  the  Sierra  de  Sis  and  San  Gervas, 
whence  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  ending  in  the  Sierra 
de  Montsech  after  a  course  of  over  160  kilometres.  The 
second  (mainly  granite  or  primary  rocks)  starts  from  the 
mountains  of  Cauterets,  crosses  the  watershed  at  the 
Cirque  de  Troumouse,  and  then  by  Suelza  and  Pic  de 
la  Munia  reaches  the  Posets  and  ends  at  the  Pic  d'Eriste. 
The  third  begins  at  Mont  Neouvielle,  crosses  the  water- 
shed at  the  mountains  d'Oo,  passes  through  the  Maladetta 
range,  and  Los  Encantados,  and  turns  north-east  towards 
the  mountains  of  Andorra.  The  fourth  stretches  south- 
east from  the  Piedrafita  Mountains,  east  of  the  Val 
d'Aran  ;  the  fifth  from  the  Pic  Crabere  to  the  Carlitte  ; 
the  sixth  from  St.  Girons,  parallel  to  the  Ariege  to  Pic 
Madres,  and  the  seventh  forms  the  so-called  Petites 
Pyrenees.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  MM.  de  Margerie 
and  Schrader  has  the  advantage  of  accounting  naturally 
for  certain  features  in  the  Pyrenees,  formerly  regarded 
as  exceptions  and  anomalies.  The  three  highest  moun- 
tain groups  in  the  Pyrenees — the  Maladetta,  the  Posets, 
and  the  Perdu — need  no  longer  be  regarded  as  isolated 
accidents,  but  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  general 
structure  of  the  chain.  It  need  no  longer  excite  surprise 
that  the  highest  points  of  the  chain  are  mostly  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  line  of  watershed.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary any  longer  to  consider  the  Val  d'Aran  as  a  unique 
phenomenon,  a  break  or  "fault"  in  the  main  chain. 
It   is,    according   to    the   above  theory,    merely    one    of 

'The  account  given  by    M.    Trutat  in   his  "  Les   Pyrenees"  differs   in    some 
respects  from  the  above. 
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several  depressions  along  the  line  of  original  folding 
and  separating  consecutive  axes,  of  which  another 
example  is  the  valley  from  Gedre  to  the  Cirque  de 
Troumouse. 


§  6.— LITERATURE    AND    MAPS    OF    THE 
PYRENEES 

The  literature  of  the  Pyrenees  though  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Alps  is  much  more  voluminous  than  is 
generally  supposed  in  this  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
list  of  books  and  papers  given  in  the  following  Section 
(see  p.  330).  This  list,  though  doubtless  far  from  com- 
plete, is  probably  more  comprehensive  than  any  which 
has  hitherto  been  compiled.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  it  that  a  large  part  of  the  published  information  on 
the  Pyrenees  is  somewhat  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
readers,  being  buried  in  volumes  of  Transactions  of 
various  foreign  societies. 

Only  the  more  modern  writings  are  referred  to  below. 

The  English  publications  on  the  Pyrenees  are  rather 
scanty,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Englishmen  have  done 
more  than  their  share  of  climbing,  or  at  least  of  first 
ascents,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Among  the  pioneers  of  climb- 
ing the  Pyrenees  two  names  stand  out  prominently — 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Packe  and  of  Count  Henry 
Russell.  Mr.  Packe's  charming  "  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees 
especially  intended  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers,"  though 
of  course  not  up  to  date,  is  still  the  best  English  publica- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  climber. 
Unfortunately  it  is  out  of  print,  but  second-hand  copicb 
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can  with  difficulty  be  obtained.  The  second  edition 
(1867)  contains  far  more  complete  information  than 
th<-  first.  Mi.  Packe  has  also  contributed  some  papers 
on  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alpine  Journal  and  other 
publications  (see  p.  352).  Count  Henry  Russell's 
writings  on  the  Pyrenees  are  chiefly  in  French, 
though  he  lias  also  written  t<>  some  extenl  in  English 
in  the  Alpine  Journal  and  in  separate  hooks  (see  p.  357). 
His  "Grandcs  Ascensions  des  Pyrenees"  and  "Souvenirs 
d'un  Nfontagnard,"  and  his  numerous  papers  on  new 
ascents  in  the  Annuaire  tin  Club  Alpiti  Frangais  may  be 
mentioned. 

The  most  complete  and  detailed  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees 
is  that  of  [oanne,  published  by  Hachette  in  two  volume-, 
which  deal  with  the  Western  and  Eastern  Pyrenees 
respectively. 

A  great  mine  of  information,  both  as  to  climbing  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  topography  and  structure  of  the  chain, 
is  the  "Annuaire  du  Club  Alpin  Francais"  (from  1N74 
onwards,  particularly  the  earlier  volumes).  The  list  of 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  these  volumes  tills  nearly 
five  pages  in  the  Bibliography  (see  p.  336). 

The  place  of  honour  must  be  given  to  the  papers  of 
M.  Franz  Schrader,  who,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  M.  de  Margerie,  the  well-known  geologist,  lias  con- 
tributed a  large  number  of  papers  to  the  Annuaire,  besides 
other  works. 

The  work  of  MM.  de  Margerie  and  Schrader  in  eluci- 
dating the  structure  of  the  chain  is  referred  to  in  §  5. 
Among  their  most  important  contributions  to  the  subject 
may  be  noted  the  paper  in  the  Annuaire  of  1891,  entitled, 
"Apercu  de  la  structure  geologique  des  Pyrenees,"  illus- 
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trated  by  a  geological  map,  and  their  "  Apercu  de  la 
Forme  et  Relief  des  Pyrenees,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Annuaire  for  1892  with  a  fine  contour  map,  which  has 
been  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Club  in 
the  present  volume. 

The  numerous  contributions  to  the  Annuaire  by  M. 
E.  Walloh  (chiefly  on  explorations  in  Aragon),  M.  E. 
Lequeutre,  the  Baron  de  Saint-Saud,  M.  Maurice  Gourdon 
(chiefly  on  Catalonia),  and  M.  E.  Trutat  (chiefly  on  the 
glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees)  may  also  be  referred  to  among 
others. 

The  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  "  Societe  Ramond  "  (from 
1866)  has  some  interesting  papers,  including  several  by 
Mr.  Packe  and  Count  Russell. 

The  "Revue  des  Pyrenees"  (Toulouse)  from  1889 
onwards  is  entirely  devoted,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
information  about  the  Pyrenees.  It  can  be  consulted 
at  the   British  Museum. 

M.  Trutat's  "  Les  Pyrenees — Les  montagnes,  les  glaciers, 
les  eaux  minerales,  les  phenomenes  de  l'atmosphere,  la 
Flore,  la  Faune,  et  1' Homme,"  gives  a  useful  general 
account  of  the  district. 

A  valuable  account  of  the  development  of  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Pyrenees  is  to  be  found  in  d'Almeida's 
"  Les  Pyrenees — Developpement  de  la  connaissance  geo- 
graphique  de  la  Chaine  "  (1893). 

The  Bulletin  of  the  "  Societe  Geologique  de  France  " 
contains  numerous  papers  on  the  geology  of  the  chain, 
and  the  Memoires  and  Bulletin  of  the  "  Comision  del 
Mapa  geologica  de  Espaiia  "  contain  several  monographs 
on  the  geology  of  particular  districts  on  the  Spanish  side 
of  the  range. 
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Some  references  to  the  literature  of  particular  mountains 
will  be  found  in  >j  4. 

A  regards  particular  districts,  reference  is  made  in  §  3 
to  the  best  sources  <>f  information  as  to  the  origin  and 
institutions  of  Andorra.  A  useful  account  of  the  French 
Cerdagne  was  published  in  [896  by  M.  Emmanuel 
Brousse  fits  ("La  Cerdagne  Francaise").  The  Basque 
country  has  quite  a  literature  of  its  own,  for  the  most 
part  not  included  in  the  Bibliography,  which  is  mainly 
confined  to  books  on  the  High  Pyrenees. 

Anion-  general  works  of  reference,  Elis6e  Reclus' 
"Nouvelle  G6ographie  Universelle,"  vol.  ii.,  and  the 
various  articles  in  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin's  "  Diction- 
naire"  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  include  in  the 
following  list  of  publications  on  the  Pyrenees,  all  the 
technical,  scientific,  and  historical  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  various  volumes  of  Transactions  and  other 
periodicals.  As  regard  Spanish  works  the  list  is  prob- 
ably very  tar  from  exhaustive.  Papers  dealing  witli 
special  geological  features,  and  medical  and  other  publi- 
cations relating  to  the  properties  of  the  mineral  springs 
in  the  Pyrenees  have  for  the  most  part  been  excluded. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  principal  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Pyrenees  have  been  separately 
catalogued.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  print  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents  tables  of  that 
journal.  Very  old  books  have  only  been  sparingly 
included  in  the  list. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  list  of  the  books  on  the  Pyrenees 
contained    in   the  public  library  at  Toulouse   is  given   in 
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the  Rente  des  Pyrenees  (1890,  p.  843  and  1891,  p. 
112).  The  books  included  are  mainly  French.  Many  of 
them  relate  to  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
have  been  omitted  in  the  list  given  below.  As  regards 
early  works  on  the  Pyrenees  (mostly  omitted  from  the 
present  list)  reference  may  be  made  to  the  "  Liste  chrono- 
logique  des  auteurs  qui  ont  public  des  ouvrages  relatifs 
aux  Pyrenees "  contained  in  Dralet's  "  Description  des 
Pyrenees,  18 13."  A  list  of  such  of  these  works  as  are 
not  in  the  Toulouse  library  is  printed  in  the  Rente  des 
Pyrenees  (1891). 

Maps. — The  most  generally  convenient  map  for  travellers 
is  that  published  in  sheets  by  the  Ministere  de  l'lnterieur 
(Hachette).  The  scale  is  1/100,000,  and  the  map  includes 
the  Spanish  as  well  as  the  French  slopes.  It  is  not  a 
contour  map.  The  sheets  are  only  80  centimes  each,  or 
folded  with  cover  a  trifle  more.  The  sheets  including  the 
High  Pyrenees  are  X.,  36,  37,  XL,  37,  38,  XII.,  37,  38, 
XIII.,  37,  38,  XIV.,  37,  38,  39,  XV.,  37,  38,  39,  XVI.,  38,  39, 
XVII.,  38,  39. 

The  map  of  the  Etat-Major  de  la  Guerre  is  on  a  larger 
scale  (1/80,000)  and  is  excellent,  but  only  includes  the 
French  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  also  is  not  a  contour 
map.  The  sheets  including  the  Pyrenees  are  226,  238- 
44,  250-7,  260.  Price  per  sheet  (new  edition)  4  ft". 
(copper)  or  1  fr.  20   (zinc). 

M.  Schrader  has  published  an  excellent  contour  map 
of  the  Central  Pyrenees  on  a  scale  1/100,000  in  six  sheets  : 
1.  M.  Perdu.  2.  Posets  and  Monts  Maudits.  3.  Vallee 
d'Aran.  4.  Rio  Ara  (Boltaha).  5.  Cotiella,  Turbon. 
6.  Nogueras,   Sa  de  los   Encantados. 
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The  map  includes  1  >i »t  1 1  French  and  Spanish  slopes,  but 
is  confined  to  the  central  pari  <>t  the  range. 

As  regards  special  districts,  attention  may  be  called  to 
If,  Schrader's  fine  "Carte  du  Mont  Perdu  et  de-  la 
Region  Calcaire  des  Pyr6n6es  Centrales  "(1874)  published 
in  the  "  Memoire  de  la  Soci6te*  des  Sciences  Physiques  et 
Naturelles  de  Bordeaux."  It  is  on  .1  scale  1/40,000,  and 
is  not  a  contour  map.  There  is  a  valuable  map  of  the 
Maladetta  region  m  Packe's  "Guide"  (scale  1/80,000,  not 
contour). 

A  very  good  geological  map  of  the  Pyrenees  is  published 
with  MM.  de  Margerie  and  Schrader's  paper  in  the 
"  Annuairc  du  Club  Alpin  Francais,"  1891.  Another  is 
the  Geological  Map  of  Spain,  published  by  the  Comision 
de  Minas,  1893. 

Other  good  maps  of  the  Pyrenees  are  to  be  found  in  the 
guide-books  of  Joanne  and  Packe,  and  many  maps  of 
special  districts  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  volumes  of 
the  French  Alpine  Club. 
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[See  §  6,  p.  327,  for  explanation] 

d'Abbadie,  "Itineraire  topographique  des  Hautes  Pyrenees."     1824. 

Alart,  "  Geographic  historique  des  Pyrenees  Orientales." 

"  Pyrenees  Orientales,"  1868,  77.    See  Pyrenees,  Eastern. 

d' Almeida,  Camena,   "  Les   Pyrenees — Developpement  de   la    con- 
naissance  geographique  de  la  Chaine."     Paris,  1893. 

Alpine  Journal,  vol.  i.  131,  C.  Packe,  "  The  Vignemale." 
Vol.  i.  202,  C.  Packe,  "  Electricity  in  the  Pyrenees.'' 

»      i-  383,  "  New  Expeditions  in  Pyrenees  in  3864." 

„      ii.  47,  C.  Packe,  "  Flora  of  the  Pyrenees." 

»      iy-  337>  "  Mont  Perdu."     By  John  Ormsby. 

„  v.  241,  Count  H.  Russell,  "Mountains  and  Mountaineer- 
ing."    ("  Brigands  in  Pyrenees.") 

»  yi-  57>  "  The  Mountains  of  Spain."  John  Ormsby.  See 
also  149. 

,,      vii.  47,  "  Spring  in  Pyrenees."     Douglas  Freshfield. 

„      xi.  399,  "  Across  the  Pyrenees."     By  F.  Gardiner. 

,,      xii.  17,  C.  Packe,  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Pyrenees." 

,,  xiv.  253,  Review  of  Russell's  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Montagnard." 
By  Charles  Packe. 

,,      xvi.  300,  "  Bvpaths  in  the  Pyrenees."     Charles  Packe. 

„  xviii.  236,  "In  Memoriam  :  Charles  Packe  and  the 
Pyrenees."  (1)  By  Count  Henry  Russell.  (2)  By  W. 
P.  Haskett  Smith. 
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§  8.— PRINCIPAL    PEAKS    AND    PASSES 

Table  of  some  of  the  Principal  Peaks  and  Passes  of .  the  Pyrenees 
arranged  from  East  to  West,  distinguishing  those  in  France,  Spain, 
and  on  the  Frontier  respectively. 
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Puigmal       

9.135 
9,450 
9,414 
9,289 
9.269 
9,020 
8.390 
9,542 
3.320 

2C    E. 

Pic  Peric      

Pic  Carlitte 

Pic  Pedrous 

Col  de  Puymorens 

Pic  de  la  Font  Negre... 

Puigd'Alp" 

Port  d'Embalire  r 

Pic  Xegre  ' 

Pic  d'Embalire  r 

Port  de  Saldeu ' 

9.219 

9,581 
9,288 

8.31s 
6,232 

8.528 

9,223 

9.IQ7 
8,209 

i°  30'  E. 

Pic  de  Montcalm 

Port  de  Fontargente... 

Pic  de  Siguier     

Pic  de  Tristan va 
Port  de  Rat..."    

Pic  d'Estats        

Mont  Vallier       

C  >ma  Pedrosa  x 

Monteixo     

7,387 

8,508 

0.445 
8.531 
0.742 
10,102 
10,302 
9,528 
9.512 

Port  de  Bonaigo 

6,796 

i°  E. 

Pic  de  Mauberme 

Pic  de  Crabere 

Bacanere     

Pic  <Se  l'Entecade 

Pic  de  la  Mine    

Col  de  Beret       

Comolos  Bienes 

Pic  Montarto  d'Aran... 

Port  de  la  Picade 

C  >1  de  Toro        

Pic  de  Poumero 

Pic  Fourcanade 

Pic  de  Moulieres 

Pic  Russell 

Pic  de  Nethou    

Pic  du  Milieu      

Pic  de  Maladetta 

Pic  d'Albe    

... 

6,196 

0.44'"' 
9.840 
O.273 

8,216 

7,200 
7,282 

7.501 
9.121 
9-454 
9,866 
10,489 
11,168 
11.044 
10,866 
10,230 
9,043 

In  Andorra. 
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Principal    Peaks   and    Passes- 


continucd 


go* 

* 

%*% 

In  France. 

On  Frontier 

in  Spain. 

~  2 

c  =  9 

^  ^ 

Jwc 

a 

i     I  . 

de  la  Pique 

7-s40 

Port  de  Venasque 
Pic  de  Sauvegarde     ... 
Pic  de  Bourn      

7.930 

9.139 

10,203 

Tuc  de  Maupas 

Pic  de  Crabioules 

10,230 

Pic  de  Litayrolles 

10.316 

Pic  Perdighero 

10,564 

Port  du  Portillon  d'Oo 

9,987 

Tuc  de  Montarque 

o'-  30'  E. 

Port  d'Oo    

Picdu  Port  d'Oo 

Pic  de  Clarabide 

Pic  de  Lustou     

Port  de  Bielsa    

Pic  des  Posets    

Pic  d'Eriste         

Pic  Cotiella 

9,846 
10,335 
11.047 

8,623 

10.024 
9,925 
9.545 

8,087 

9.439 
8,514 

10.410 

Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre 
Col  de  Campbieil 

Pic  Campbieil      

Pic  de  la  Munia 

10.334 
10,145 
10,476 

Pic  Neouvielle    

Pic  Long      

Port  de  Pinede 

;.'*74 
8,252 

Breche  d'Allanz 

Pimene 

M.  Perdu     

Cylindre       

9,194 
10,994 

10,913 

Pic  Astazou 

9,919 

9-9°3 

Tour  de  Marbore 

Pic  de  Marbore 

10,673 

oc  0'  0" 

Monne  de  Cauterets  ... 

Breche  de  Roland 

Taillon          

Pic  du  Gabietoii 

Port  de  Gavarnie 
Port  de  Pla  Laube     ... 

Vignemale 

Port  du  Marcadou     ... 
Picde  Baccimaille     ... 

Pic  de  Cristail     

Balaitous     

Col  d'Arremoulit 

Breche  Brazato 

Pic  d'Enfer 

Forquetas  de  Piedrafita 

9,200 
10,322 
9,948 

7-481 
8.141 
8.249 
10.820 

8,937 

S.384 
9,906 

10,109 

10.318 
9.4S6 
8.052 

Pic  d'Arriel 

9,276 

Pic  de  Ger 

Pic  de  Soques     

Port  d'Izas 

Pefia  Colorado 

8,573 
8,899 

7,708 
9,456 

Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  ... 

9465 

Port  d'Urdos  (Somport) 

5,379 

o°  30'  W. 

Pic  d'Aspe 

Pic  d'Anie    

::: 

8,202 
8,216 
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CONTOUR  MAP  OFi  THE   PYRENEES 

(Prepared  bv  F.  Sehrader  & lEmm.de  Margcric.  and 


r  far  Erhard  F™"  35~  rur  Denferl  flochi 


A.  1>    INNES  AND  I  1MPANY,    limited 


INDEX 


A 

Albe,  Pic  d',99,  173 

Alexia  (mulcted  1,  181,  188,  si i,  ji 2.  jm.s 

Alfred,  Col  d',  145.  152,  .-,14 

Allan/.,  Breche  d  at  of,  jj^ 

Alice  d'Etigny,  95 

Alpine  Club,  French,  114,  325 

Andorra,  from  Porte  to  Andorra  Viella 
through,  3a,  40  :  view  of,  from  Port 
ili-  S.ikk'u.  54:  language,  39;  prison 
in.  57  ;  smuggling,  s'Hn  ;  decline  of 
mining  and  native  industries,  4,;.  51,  61, 
63  ;  future  of,  57-63  ;  Spanish  influence, 
61,  398  ;  France!  influence  of,  58-63, 
:<>i  ;  company  promoting  in,  57;  road 
tn  Andorra  Viella  from  French  frontier 
gested,  59-61,300  ;  traditional  origin 
"t.  2X0  ;  early  history,  28]  fl  ;  consti- 
tution, 55,  J'M  ;  justice  in,  293 

Andorra  Viella,  capital  of  Andorra,  37  ; 
situation  of,  50-1  ;  walk  from  Saldeu 
to,  48-9;  Posada  Calounes,  at,  48H » ; 
Palace,  <>3  ;  picture  presented  to  Palace 
Chapel  by  President  Fame  6i  ;  coun- 
cillors, rooms  used  by  and  dress  of, 
"4-7 

Andorrans,  characteristics  ,,t.  53,  59,  62, 
63  ;  dress  hi,  35,  62,  63  ;  women,  44 

Aneran,  1 10 

Aneto,  see  N'ethou 

Angoustrine  River,  j; 

to,   Jean   (guide),   273,    94.   95-108. 

[IO-I2 

Aragnouet,  valley  of,  114;  hotel  at.  113- 

14  ;  from  Luchon  to.  icx)-i4 
Aran.   Y.d   d',   .^4.    88,   89,    135-6,    139-50  ; 

history  of,  ^74  ;  confederati 

geological  position.  322—3 
'*  '        'es,  145,  151 

Ariejje  River,  4.  7.  <).  10.  33,  -,4 
Arreau,  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  at.  iio-m 
Arremoulit,  Col  d',  -45-7  ;  Lac  d',  -47--s 
Arrens,  226 
Arrius,  Opl  d',  245 


Artigue-de-Lin,    valley  of,    139;    Hermi- 
tage of,  [39-40 

Artouste,  Lac,  if,  J4N 

Ascou  Valh  ■ 

Aure  Valley,  110-11  ;  Torrent,  112 

Ax-les-Thermes,    description      of,     5-7  ; 

Hotel    Side.  5 

Avinar,  Dominique  (fisherman  and  guide), 
271 

l; 

Badet,  valley  of,  1 14 

Balaitous   Mountain,  ascent  of,    221 
242-5;    descent    of,   245-9 ;    view   of, 
.  climbing  note  on,  31 1 
Balira  River,  see  "  Valira  " 
Bears,  disappearance  ol    from  Pyrenees, 

96 
Beaumont,  Elie  de,  517 
Bibliography,  330 
Bielsa,  from  Le  Plan  10,204-6;  1 

del  Pellos,  at.  joo-8 
Blade,  J.  I 

Bonaigo,  Port  de,  84,  88-9 
Borderes,  1 10 

Bondeillos,  Lac  Glace  du,  237 
B 1,  92,   133,   1 56-8  ;    Posada   hi 

at,  137 
Bourg-Madame,  s.  23 
Bourisp,  1 1 1-\2 

Brazato,  Breche  de,  22<>.  22<r-\o.  236 
Brazato,  Lac,  231 
Breche,     "d'AUanz,"  .tour," 

••  Roland,"  &c,  see  those  headings 
Brutails,  M..  66 

C 

Cabanes,  disadvanl ... 
Cabane  de  Turmes,  173.  181, 
Cabane  de  la  Rencluse,94,  101-4,  n  j 
Campbieil,  Col  de.  114 
Canillo,  42 

Carlitte,  desert  of,  2<>--  ;    Pic  de.  ascent 
climbing  note  on.  313 
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Index 


Carol   Valley,    II,    21  ;    Tours    de   Carol, 

22  ;  Latour  de  Carol  village,  22 
Casso-Latour,  Breche,  243-6 
Casteran,  M.  de,  276 

Cauterets,  127 

Cerbillonas  (grottoes),  126 

Cerdagne,  French,  275 

"  Chaos  "  rocks,  115 

Charlemagne,  relation  to  Andorra,  280 

"Chico"  (porter),    138,    147-9;    lS2S 

Ciagetta,  stream,  205 

Cinca  River,  21 1 

Cirque  d'Estaube,  222 

Cirque  de  Gavarnie,  115-18 

Civis,  village,  78 

Climbing;  the  Pyrenees  as  a  climbing 
centre,  253  ft  ;  history  of,  259 

Clothing,  hints  on,  269 

Col,  "Alfred,"  "Aranais,"  "Enter,"  "  Ob- 
tain," &c,  see  those  headings 

Coloma,  Santa,  72 

Couronne,  Lac,  105 

Courrege  (guide),  97 

Cristail,  Pic  de,  239 

D 
Deverell,  Mr.,  46 
Duran,  Don  Francesco,  50,  51-4,  57 

E 
Eaux  Chaudes  and   Eaux   Bonnes   (near 

Gabas),  249 
Education  in  Andorra,  63,  68 
Embalira  River,  see  "  Valira  " 
Encamps,  village.  4S-4 
Enfer    Pic   d'. '231,    23S  ;    Col   d',   237-8; 

climbing  note  on,  314 
Equipment  for  Pyrenees,  hints  on.  262-72 
E'scaldas,  hot  springs  at,  43-7  ;  attempts 

at  company  promoting  at,  46-7 
Escaldes,  see  Les  Escaldes 
Escalo,  87 

Esera  River,  172,  178 
Espierba,  211 
Estaube,  Cirque  d',  222 
Esterri  d'Aneu,  road  from  Tirvia  to,  84-8  ; 

Posada  de  la  Pep  at,  88 
Etang  Llat,  27-8 
Etigny  Alice  d',  95 

F 

Ferrat,  Mont,  and  Glacier,  120 

Foix,  Chateau  de,  4  ;   Counts  of,  283  il. 

Font  Negre,  Pic  de  la,  34 

Fontvive  (stream),  17-18 

food,  hints  on,  266-8 

Formation    and    Structure   of    Pyrenees, 

316-23 
Fos,  135 


Fourcanade  Pic,  1 39  ;   ascent   of,    142-34; 

climbing  note  on,  314 
France,     influence     of,    in    Andorra,    see 

Andorra 
France,  Hospice  de,  95 
French  Alpine  Club,  114 
Frontier,  Pyrenees  as  a  political.  273-8 


Gabas,  226  ;  descent  of  Balaitous  Moun- 
tain to,  245-9  J  Hotel  du  Pic  du  Midi, 
at,  249 

Garonne  river,  133,  156 

Garonne  de  Joueou,  139,  144,  157 

Gavarnie,  Cirque  de,  and  Waterfall,  1 1 5-18 
Hotel  des  Voyageurs,  at,  116-24 

Gave  de  Pau,  valley,  223 

Gedres,  1 14-15 

Genost.  Iio-ll 

Gistain,  Hospice  de,  198  ;  Col  de,  192  ; 
Yallee  de,  198 

Glace,  Lac,  184 

Glace  du  Bondeillos,  Lac,  237 

Glaciers  in  Pyrenees,  area  of,  258 
Maladetta,  102,  104-5 
Nethou,  105-6,  107,  164 
Paoules,  193 
Vignemale,  120-2 

Goueil  de  Joueou,  102,  140-1 

Gouffre  de  Turmoil,  102 

Grottoes,  122,  123-7 

Guides,  270;  see  also  under  "Angusto," 
"  Aymar,"  "  Passet,"  "  Pujo  " 

Guilhem,    Don,    attempts    of,    to    form  a 
company  at  Escaldas,  46 

H 
Hardwicke,    Archdeacon,    death    of,     on 

Pic  Sauvegarde,  100 
Horses,  Pyrenean,  description  of,  31-2 
Hospices  "de  "Gistain,"   "  Luchon,"  and 

"Venasque,"  see  those  headings 
Hospitalet,  village,   and  Hotel  Astrie  at,  9 
Huts,  see  Cabanes 

J 

Jean,  muleteer,  72,  S1-7,  90,  138,  154-3, 
158-9,  188-9,  200-3 


Lac.     "  Brazato,"      "  Couronne,"      "  Ar- 

remoulit,"  &c,  see  those  headings 
Lanoux,  Lac,  iS,  29 

Laruns,  250 
Las  Lord. is,  139 
Latour  de  Carol,  22 

Le     Plan,    village   of,    191,    195,    200-4  ; 
Fonda  del  Sol  at,  202 
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Index 


i    i 

:  iption  nt  .mil  hotel  at, 

dice  du,  <k 
dure  hi  Pyrenet  s,  ;,.'4 
■  's4-.s 
1. 1. it.  I  • 

Lima  Enclave  de,  275 
Louderville,  i  ro 
Louis  Le   Deboonaire,  I 

47- 
Lourdes,  pilgrims  from,  115,  116 
Louron,  \all<    . 

Luchon,  journey  from  Andorra  10,72—92  ; 
ription    of,  92-109;    approach    to 
Maladetta  valley  from,  165 
Luchon,  Hospice  de,  96-7,  100-1.  107 
Luchon  Valley,  1 10 

M 

Ualadetta  Glacier,  102.  104-5 
Ualadetta  Mountains,  90,  93,  *)~.  99,  100. 

150.  161-6,  316 
Maladetta  Valley,  1 
Ualibierne  Gorge,  107 
Map-  lit  Pyrenees,  17.  328 
Margerie,  E.  de,  see  under  "  Schrader  " 

•  131 
Uas  del  Dumenje  rums,  legend  of,  47 
Merei 

txell,  chapel  of,  4--.1 
ina,  Michel.hotel-keeperat  Andorra 
Viclia.  4'i.  72 
Moulieres,  Pic,  99,  145 
Mountains,  notes  on  for  climbers,  304—15  : 
dso  under  "Nethou,"  "Maladetta," 
••  Vignemale,"       "  Perdu,"      "  I' 

litte,"       "  Kiiicr," 
••  Fourcanade,"  ftc.,  & 
Michet,  M.,  hotel-keeper  at  Porte,  8,  12-20, 

21,  33,  5a 
Midi  d'Ossau,  Pic  du,  238,  -'44 
Mining  in  Andorra,  tradition  of,  45 
Munv.  Baudon  de,  2-<>.  tt 
Mules,    weight   of    baggage    carried   by, 
205-6 

N 
Pic,  33  ;  Pic  de  la  Font  Negre,  34 
River,  no 
Nethou  Glacier,  105-O  107.  104 
Nethou,  Pic,  93,  94,09;  ascent  of,  103-7  ; 

climbing  note  on,  504 
Noguera  River,  8 

O 

Oeil  de  Joucou,  see  Goueil  de  Joueou 

Oo,  Lac  d',  v5  ;  Port  d",  150 


1 
1 

P 

,Mr.  C }  irl 

131-5  ;    hotels,   235-4  ; 
valli 
Paouli     G  ' 

de  la  Inch:    . 

.  height  hi.  25G  ;  table  of,  364 
t,  Celestine  (guide),  -71 
11  1  71-3 

i  it-,  need   of,  in    Spanish  Pyre 

270 

''4 
-  anish  costume  oi 
[99 ;  Andorran,  characteristics  of,  53, 
■  :  -,   women,  44;    shepherds, 
1 1  j,  161-2,  226-7 
Perdighero,  Pic  de,oo,  180,  182,  184 
Perdu,  Mont,  211,  220-2  ;  climbing  note 

on,  10S 
Peyresourde,  Col  de,  no:  Port  de,  no 
Pic  "  Carlitte,"  &c.,  see  those  heat! 
Piedrafita  Mountains.  238 
Pierrefitte,  too,  1  N 
Pimene,  Pic  de,  j^- 
Pinede,  Parets  de,  210;   Port  de,  220-2  ; 

valley  of,  2a>-io 
Pique,  Vail 

I  aube,  Col  d  S;   Port  du, 

226 
Plan  des  Etangs,  101 
Pont  de  Cubere(over  Esera),  17 
Pont  de  Mahomet  (on  Nethou), 
Pont  du  Roi  (over  Garonne), 
Pont  tie  Tourettes  (over  Garonne).  139 
l>,,rt    ;  ■•  Pinede,1  "  Saldeu," 

&C  see  those  hea 
Porte,  description  of,  I-.  17-  -'■  33 
Portillon,   Col  du,  <>>).    105-4.    133.   '37i 
170-2  ;   Lac  du,  1S4  ;   Pic  du,  170.  177. 
I*  i-5 

-.    PiC    des,    99,    IO 

climbing  note  on,  307 
Poumero,  Lac  de,  145:   ViC  de>  99   '39i 

145.  i44 
Pujo,    Pierre  (guide),   n-i.   13--   '.'-- 
145-9,  152-5,158-60,  107-.),  171.  176-7, 
.  ,4.   215.   218,    224, 

232-3,271 
Puycerda,  to,  23 
Puymorens,  Col  de,  1,  10-11.  33;  mine 

Q 


Querol  Valley,  set  Carol  Valley 
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Index 


R 

Railways,    254;    proposed,    across    Pyre- 
nees, 253 

Rencluse  Hut.  94,  101-4,  107,  163 

Kit >ii.  Col  de,  1  27 

Rivers  and  streams,  sea  under  names 

Roads,  254,  iS:c. 

Roland.  Breche  de,  223—4 

Rossel,  M.  (Andorra  Viella),  54-6,  300 

Rouge,  Pic  <lu  Col,  27 

Russell,  Count  Henry,  16  ;  proprietor  of 
the   Vignemale,    117,    123-7;   gro 
excavated  by,   123-7;  ascents  by,  258  : 
writings  of,  325 


Saint  Beat,  131 

Saint  Jean,  99-100 

Saint  Lary,  ill 

Saint  Sauveur,  114.  127 

Salardu,  89-90 

Saldeu,   description   of,   37-40;   walk   to 

Andorra   Viella  from,    40-9  ;    Port    de, 

34-  71 
Salina  de  Sin,  205 
San  Julia  de  Loria,  72 
San  Marino,  31 
Santa  Maria,  village  of,  87 
Sauvegarde,  Pic,  99,  100 
Schrader,  Fi\,  320  if,  325,  <X:c. 
Segre  Valley,  23 
Shepherds,    description     of,     1 1  ,,    161— 2, 

226-7 
Sleeping-bags,  263 
Snow  line,  258 
Spain,    influence   of,    in    Andorra,    58-63, 

298;   Spanish   frontier  soldiers,    167-9  ; 

description  of  peasant  costume.  [9  1 
Structure  of  range,  310  if 
Sulphur  Springs',  in  Escaldas,  45 


Tarascon.  5 

Tarbes,  132 

Telegraph  in  Andorra,  299 

Tents,  advantages  of,  263-5 

Tirvia,  journey   from   Andorra  to,  72-83  , 

road  from  listeria  d'Aneu  to,  84-8 
Tour  Cerdane,  12,  22 
Tours  de  Carol,  description  of,  22 
Treaty  of  Pyrenees.  273 
Trou  de  Toro,  144,  162,  170-172 
Trout  in  lakes  and   streams  of  the  High 

Pyrenees.  15,  36,  177 
Turmes,  Cabane  de,  173,  181,  1S8 
Turmoil,  Gouffre  de,  102 

U 

Ur  (village),  22 

Urgel,  71  ;  relation  of,  to  Andorra,  280  if 


V 

'd'Ossoue, 


&c,  sec  tho,-.e 


Val  "d'Aran" 

headings 

Valira  del  Orien,  valley  of,  34-7.  44 

Valira  River  (called  also  Balira,  and 
Embalira),  35,  36,  41 

Vallee  de  "Gistain,"  "  Cauterets,"  &c, 
SCS  those  headings 

Venasque,  Baths  of,  175  ;  Hospice  de.  102, 
[62-3,  174;  Posada  del  Casino,  hotel 
at,  176-8;  valley  of.  162-4;  Port  tie, 
94,  07-0.  107,  162,  163,  165 

Verge/.,  hotel-keeper  at  Gavarnie,  1 16,  224, 

Yidal,  M.  Victor,  67 

Viella,  89,  90,  132 

Vignemale  Glacier,  120-2 

Vignemale,  Mount,  117-27,  223-4  ;  climb- 
ing note  on,  310 

■■  Viguiers  "  in  Andorra,  291 

Villeneuve,  23 

Vuillier,  Gaston,  66,  289 
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